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Grocers Motion | 


To Dismiss Plea of 
Packers Denied 


District of Columbia Court 
Declines to Dismiss Re- 
quest for Modification of 


Consent Decree | 
| 


Application Will Be | 
Heard on Its Merits 


Swift and Armour Companies 
Seek Right to Establish Re-| 
tail Meat Markets and En- 
gage in Other Operations 


American Wholesale 
the National 
dis- 


Motions of the 
Grocers Association and 
Wholesale Grocers Association 
miss the petitions of Swift & Company 
and Armour & Company for modifica- 
tion of the so-called packers 
decree of 1920 were overruled June 28 
by Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

In ruling on the motion Justice Bailey 
declared in his opinion that “it is not 
necessary at the present time to decide 


to 


consent 


the consent decree without the consent 
of the parties to it. If after a full hear- 
ing the Government should become con- 
vinced that the decree should in justice 
to the defendants be modified and should 
consent to the modification, the refusal 
of the intervenors (the grocers associa- 
tions) to consent would not in itself 
prevent the court from modifying the 
consent decree, if the court should take 
the same view as the Government upon 
the facts presented to it.” 
Terms of Consent Decree 

The consent decree, entered by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1920, at present enjoins the major 
packers of the country from engaging 
in any business of handling any fooa 
products except meat and meat  prod- 
nets. and from establishing retail meat 
markets. It also prohibits them irom 
owning stock or other interests in pub- 
lic stockyards, market companies, or 
stockyard railroads. 

In August, 1929, Swift & Company and 
Armour & Company, two of the original 
five packers involved in the decree, peti- 
tioned the court for such modification 
of it as would permit them to establish 
yetail meat markets, handle allied food 
lines, and own stock in public stockyards 
and stockyard terminal railroads, 

The grocers associations, who had in- 
tervened in the case some two years 
after the decree was entered to prevent 
a proposed modification at that 
filed motions to dismiss the new petition 
resting chiefly on the grounds that the 
decree having become final, the court 
was without jurisdiction to grant such 
modification and that, even if it did have 
jurisdiction, such power could not be 
exercised with the consent of all the 
parties to the decree. 

Amended petitions were filed by the 
packers and motions to dismiss them 


were subsequently filed by the grocers. | 


1.) 
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Copyright Measure 
Considered in House 


Amendments Adopted Restrict 


Fees for Use of Works 


The House considered, June 28, the 
Vestal bill (H. R. 12549) to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright 


and to nerinit the United States to enter | 


the International Copyright Union. 

The bill, according to the House Com- 
mittee on Patents, which ‘sponsored it, 
is designed to give the author, as the 
“fountain head” of copyright material, 
clear title, so that he, in turn, can give 
clear title to all those with whom he 
deals. 

The revision proposed in the measure 
as reported would confer automatic copy- 
right upon creation of the work; create 
a divisible copyright which would per- 
mit the assignee, grantee, or licensee to 
protect and enforce any right which he 
acquires from an author without the 
complications incident to the old law; 
and would provide international copy- 
right, enabling American authors to se- 
cure copyright throughout all the impor- 
tant countries of the world without fur- 
ther formalities. 

This bill would permit the United 
States to enter the International Copy- 
right Union, which joins 40 or more lead- 
ing nations in which a copyright in any 
member country would protect in all the 
other countries. 

Numerous amendments were adopted 
as the bill was read in the House. 

One amendment, offered by Represent- 
ative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, Miss., 


leading the opposition, was adopted, pro- | 
reproduction of a musical | 


viding that 
composition on a coin-operated machine 
or similar mechanical musical reproduc- 
tion, shall not be deemed a public per- 
formance for profit under the bill. An- 
other amendment adopted provided that 
it shall be unlawful for any copyright 
owner to conspire with other copyright 
owners to fix a royalty on mechanical 
music. 

A third amendment provided that the 
bill shall not apply to reception by radio 
unless a specific admission is charged 
therefor. A fourth excepted churches, 
schools, and fraternal organizations un- 
less fee is charged for admission. 

Representative Vestal (Rep.), of An- 
derson, Ind., chairman of the Committee 
in charge of the bill, explained the meas- 
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National ‘S O Ss 
Group Formed 


Navy and Red Cross Will 
Cooperate in Event of 
Disasters 


AN “SO S” organization designed to 
‘ provide radio communication na- 
tion-wide in. scope in national emer- 
gencies has been established jointly 
by the American National Red Cross 
and the Department of the Navy, with 
the vast naval reserve communications 
service providing the connecting link. 

This organization of 2,300 members 
of the Naval Communications Reserve 
already is experimentally operative, 
according to an announcement June 28 
by the Department of the Navy. Un- 
der the plans, messages will be flashed 
from reservists in the area concerned 
through master control stations of the 
reserve to Red Cross branch headquar- 
ters or to the nearest of the 3,500 Red 
Cross local chapters established in the 
Nation. 

Regular Drills Conducted 

The Naval Communications Reserve, 
it was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment, was only recently organized on 
a national basis. Comprising numer- 
ous radio amateurs, it is being given 
regular drills to fit it not only for 
peacetime emergencies, but to insure 
a trained personnel in time of war. In 
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Volume of Business 


upon the power of the court to modify } 


Found to Be Lower 
In Minneapolis Area 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank for May and Early 
June Said to 
duced Trade Continuing 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 28.—The voi- 
ume of business during May in the ninth 
Federal district smalle: 
than the volume in the same month last 
year, according to the monthly review 
|of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. In the first half of June, it 
states, fragmentary evidence indicated 
a continuation of the reduced volume of 
|business whieh hase chavacterized the 
first five months of the year. 

Many of the indexes of general busi- 
{ness volume show declines, according to 
jthe review, Employment conditions at 
| Minneapolis, too, continued less favor- 
lable to the workingman than a year 
ago. Retail and wholesale trade in most 
lines was smaller than in May a year 
ago. Crop prospects continued favorabie 
during May and the first part of June. 

The district summary of business car- 
ried by the review follows in full text: 

District Summary of Business 

The volume of business in the district 
during May was smaller than the volume 
|}in the same month. last year. This is a 
|; continuation of the trend which has been 
in evidence in varying degrees since the 
poor crop of 1929 was harvested and the 
national reduction in business volume 
|occurred. During May, June, July and 
August, business comparisons with a 
|vear ago are under an added handicap 
imposed by the unusually active state 
o* business in these months last year, 
owing to the marketing of grain which 
nad 
1928. 

The grain carry-over situation may be 
illustrated by the figures of wheat 
stocks on farms and in country mills 
and elevators on July 1 of the last three 
vears. In 1927, these stocks amounted 
to 14,279,000 bushels; in 1928, they 
amounted to 16,768,000 bushels, and in 
| 1929 to 34,130,000 bushels. The business 
effect of this exceptionally heavy Sum- 
mer volume of grain marketings is well 
illustrated by the course of debits to in- 
dividual accounts. 
| CHeck Clearings Smaller 
| The seasonal fluctuations in the year 
|1928 may be considered quite normal 
| during the Summer months, exhibiting « 
horizontal trend during May, June and 
j July and a slight decline in debits dur- 
ling August. In contrast with this move- 
ment, the 1929 volume of debits® in- 
creased from April to July and = con- 
tinued August at the same level as 
in July. It should, of course, be re- 
called that a contributing factor to the 
high level of August debits last year was 
the increase in early marketings of grain 
from the new crop due to an early har- 
|vest season and the greater the 
|}combine harvester, 

In May, 1930, debits to individual ac 
counts at reporting cities in the distrYct 


reserve was 


in 


use of 
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Minority Report 


| (Rep.), of California. 


Asserts Treaty — 
Harms Defense 


Senators Johnson, Moses and 
Robinson, of Indiana, 
Charge Naval Protection 

» Of Commerce Is Menaced 


Parity With British 
Said to Be Unattained 


Plea Against Ratification of 
Agreement Says Century- 
Old Naval Policy Is Sacri- 
ficed in Document | 


That the London naval treaty is disad- 
vantageous to our country, precludes an 
adequate national defense, affects inju- 
riously the naval protection of our sea 
commerce, and destructively deals with 
our relative position in respect to other 
nations, is declared in the minority re- | 
port on the treaty to be submitted in the | 
Senate June 30 from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by Senator Johnson 

| 


In addition to Senator Johnson, who 
made the report public June 29, the re- 
port is signed by Senators Moses (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, and Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana. 

Following a detailed discussion, the re- 
port points out in its conclusions that the 
treaty should not be ratified for 12 
reasons, as follows: 

Sacrifices Called Unmatched 

“1. It abandons the American naval 
policy, sustained for more than a cen- 
tury, and especially with regard to the 
protection of American commerce on the 


Show Re- nigh seas. 


“xz. The splendid example of sacritice 


| 
made by our country in 1922, and there- 


been held over from the crop of | Britain. 


'nitude, and upon which American busi- 


after our marked restraint in naval 
buiding, have actually been utilized to} 
our detriment, and have been made the 
excuse for still further sacrifices, un- 
matched by any other nation. | 

“3. At Washington in 1922 our great 
superiority in battleship power was 
emasculated’ without commensurate re- 
turn. Now our great superiority in de- 
stroyers and submarines is similarly 
eliminated without material compensa- 
tion. Both at Washington and at Lopdon 
British diplomacy succeeded in doing this 
to us, while at the same time retaining 
Great Britain's superiority in cruiser 
forces, with which they went into both 
conterences. 

“4. The London treaty destroys the 5- 
5-3 ratio so dearly bought at Washing- 
ton.. 

Parity Unattained, Is Charge 

“5. The surrender of the ratio 
greatly reduces our ability to protect a) 
rapidly growing trade, which has al-| 
ready reached proportions of first mag- 


ee» 
N-Y-o0 


ness, prosperity, and livelihood vitally | 
depend. 

“6. The treaty does not give us parity 
with Great Britain in naval vessels, and 
leaves us far from parity in naval power 
or commerce protection. 

“7, By leaving to Japan and Great 
Britain battle cruisers, which could only 
be partly compensated for by allowance 
to the United States of needed 8-inch- 
gun cruisers, a further and additional 


advantage is given Japan and Great 


“8. We are denied the kind and num- 
ber of cruisers our,needs demand. 

“9, We can build the cruisers Great 
Britain ‘permits’ us to build, but not 
those we ourselves, because of our re- | 
quirements, desire to build. 

Billion Dollar Cost Asserted 

“10. The treaty hamstrings us in the 
Pacific by its unjustified and unfair in- 
crease in the ratio of Japan. It keeps 
us to our bargain not to strengthen our 
far Pacific bases, yielded as the consid- 
eration for the ratio, while permitting 
the other party to the bargain to evade 
its obligations. 

“11. The treaty makes no saving to our 
taxpayers. On the contrary, if acted 
upon, it adds $1,000,000,000 to our ex- 
penditures. It is a billion-dollar treaty 
for the purchase of naval inferiority. 

“And lastly the treaty may imperil our 
Vast sea-borne commerce, and endanger | 
our country’s future. It unfair and 
unjust to the United States, and it! 
should not be ratified.” 

Position of Minority 

“The minority of the 

tions Committee, 





is 


Foreign Rela- 
opposing the treaty, 
disclaim either militarism or jingoism, 
and insist that its few members have 
ever been and still are advocates of fair 
naval limitation and honest naval reduc- 


a 
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Survey Said to Show ‘Sweat Shop’ 


Still Persists in Many Industries 


Women’s Bureau Says Few States Have Knowledge of 
Situation and Have Made Almost No Attempt | 


To Regulate It 


THE “sweat shop” still honeycombs 

industry, the Women’s Bureau de- 
clares in a statement just made public 
by the Department of Labor, and 
based upon a study recently com- 
pleted. In New York State 21,573 
homeworkers were found in licensed 
houses, and in New York City 1,467 
employers cater to industrial home- 
work. 

The study reveals that the clothing 
trades employ more extensively for 
homework than other trades hecause 
of the simple requirements and lack 
of technical skill. An _ investigation 
of the environment of the workers re- 
vealed that in the majority of places 


visited, cleanliness prevailed, but un- 
cleanliness and contagious diseases are 
always in evidence to contaminate 
some of the products, it was pointed 
out. 

The work involved, however, is that 
of either seasonal and very irregular 
employment. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The “sweat shop” still honeycombs 
industry, according to the latest bulle- 
tin of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
on industrial homework. “Off with 
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| mersible 
| will | 
disposed of during the next two years. 


New Road Signs 
Adopted in France 


¥ FF 
Standardized Markers Pro- 
vided by State Order 


v 

SERIES of 13 important road 

signs, standardized as to form, 
size, and color, have been approved 
by the French ministries of inte- 
rior and public works, and the pre- 
fectures of all departments have 
been advised that highway mark- 
ings must conform to the stand- 
ardized specifications, according to. 
Trade Commissioner H. C. Schu- 
ette, Paris. 

The markings cover signs show- 
ing directions and distances; turns, 
railroad crossings, entrance into 
towns, etc. The sizes of the let- 
tering, colors; dimensions of the 
signs, donors’ name, height from 
the ground, and other details are 
specified. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Department Store 
Trade in May Said 


To Have Decreased 


Federal Reserve Board Says 
Two Areas Reported Gains 
While Two Others Main- 
tained 1929 Levels 


While department store trade for May 
fell off 2 per cent from May, 1929, for 
the country as a whole, complete statis- 
tics for the month made public June 29 
by the Federal Reserve Board showed 
that two Federal reserve districts had 
reported gains over May of last year, and 
two others maintained about the same 
level of sales in the two months. 

The Board's figures showed that the 
decline in department store trade for the 
five months ended May 31 was 3 per cent 
below the corresponding period of 1929. 
On this basis of comparison also, two 
Federal reserve districts showed gains 
over 1929, and one district reported the 
same volume of business. 

New York and Richmond Gain 

The New York and Richmond Federal 
reserve distri¢ts reported gains of 5 per 
cent and 4 per cent, respectively, for last 
month over May, 1929, while the sales 
were maintained at the same level last 
month as was reported for May, 1929, in 
the Boston and Kansas City districts. In 
New York, the department store busi- 
ness was only 2 per cent larger than a 
vear ago in the five months ended May 


31, while for the five-month period, the | 


Richmond 
maintenance of 
year ago. 


showed a 
volume of a 


district 


the 


reports 
trade 


Department stores in the Dallas Fed- | 


eral reserve district suffered a decline 


of & per cent last month from the trade | 


they handled in May, 1929, 
business for the five-month period was 
7 per cent below that of 1929. Thus, the 
Dallas district was farther behind in the 
volume of business in May than any other 
district, except St. Louis, which, how- 
ever, had not as great a decline 
the five months ending with May 


while their 


31. 
Business Is Spotty 

The Atlanta and Chicago districts 

were & per cent behind their record for 

the five months, and the declines re- 

ported for May were 6 and 7 per cent, 

respectively. 

The spotted character of the depart- 
ment store trade as shown by the Fed- 
eral reserve district reports obtained also 
in the various cities from which the re- 
ports were received. The Board com- 
piles its figures on 269 cities, and from 
these it selected typical centers as illus- 
trative of the volume of business done. 
Among these selected cities, the trade 
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‘Twelve Submarines 


Now Being Scrapped 


Navy Plans to Replace Them 
With More Modern Craft 


A dozen “first line” submarines are 
approaching their final stages of scrap- 
ping for junk at the Navy Yard at Phil- 
adelphia, in line with the Navy’s sub- 
replacement program, which 
see 32 additional underwater craft 


according to an announcement June 28 
by the Department of the Navy. 

With the scrapping of the 12 craft at 
Philadelphia, the statement said, the De- 
partment’s submarine disposal program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 will 
have been completed. This three-year 
replacement program, which will see 
these 44 craft succeeded by more mod- 


ern vessels, was adopted by the Depart- | 


London conference for 
the limitation of naval armaments, the 
statement said. It “may be altered 
should the treaty resulting therefrom be- 
come effective.” The full teat of the 
statement follows: 

Twelve first line 


ment before the 


submarines of the 
United States Navy, now approaching 
the final stages of their scrapping at 
the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, will mark 
the completion of the Navy Department’s 
submarine disposal program for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1930. This 
program, which includes plans for scrap- 
ping or otherwise disposing of 32 addi- 
tional submarines in the next two fiscal 
years, contemplates the replacement of 
obsolescent tonnage with more modern 
submarines. 
Program May Be Altered 

The three-year disposal program was 
adopted by the Navy Department before 
the London naval conference, and may 
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‘Census Statistics Modified Tariff Collective Actio 


On Employment 
_ Are Challenged 


New York Commissioner 
Contends Percentages of 
Idle Should Not Be Based 
On Total Population 


Federal Estimates 
Called ‘Premature’ 


Director of Census States Ae- 
tual Total of Wage Earners 
In Country at Present Time 
Is Unknown 


State of New York: 
| New York, June 28. 

| The unemployment figures announced 
j by the Secretary of Commerce June 26 
are not designed “to give a true picture” 
of the unemployment situation, accord- 
ing to the New York State industrial 
commiss'oner, Frances Perkins. 

Only 40 per cent of the population 
works for wages, Miss Perkins asserted, 
while the percentage of unemployment 
in the statement issued by the Bureau 
of the Census was based upon the entire 
population. (The statement of the Bu- 
reau of the Census was printed in the 
issue of June 29.) 

Illustration Is 

As an_ illustration, Miss 
pointed out that seven cities 
| York, having an aggregate population 
of 2,043,078, were reported as having 
61,350 unemployed, or 3 per cent. How- 
ever, she said, as only 40 per cent of 
this population, or about 800,000, are em- 
ployable, there are actually 3 


Given 
Perkins 
in New 


about 13 
per cent unemployed in those cities. 

Figures for five New York counties 
with 300,645 population, as given in the 
census statement, Miss Perkins said, in- 
dicated that the counties probably are 
rural and not industrial centers. 

The industrial commissioner expressed 
the opinion that the figures issued by 
the Department of Commerce were “pre- 
,mature” and that it would have been 
better if they had been withheld a month 
or two in order to have more complete 
data. 

Analysis Advocated 

Miss Perkins also suggested that the 
American Statistical Association should 
be asked to analyze the figures and go 
over them with statisticians of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. She said the asso- 
ciation had pointed out how a scientific 
estimate of unemployment might be 
made, and that the suggestions were not 
followed. 

She added that the method of gather- 
ing the unemployment census could not 
give a true picture of the situation, be- 
cause a person who might have heen out 
of work for six months and had had a 
casual job the day hefore he was enu 
merated had been listed as employed. 

Unemployment percentages based on 
total population figures are the only 
available means that the Bureau of the 
Census has to give an accurate view of 
| the unemployment situation, the Director 
|} of the Bureau, William M. Steuart, stated 
orally, June 28. It would be highly de- 
|sirable to give the percentage of wage- 
earners who are out of work at the pres- 
ent time, he said, but so many phases 
would enter into this angle that it would 
be impossible to do this at the present 
time. 
| The number of wage earners in the 
United States is unknown at the present 
time, Mr. Steuart pointed out, and any 
unemployment figures based on this num- 
| ber would be solely an estimate, which is 
| beyond the scope of the Bureau. The 
population figures of the various sections 
}are given in order that some idea of the 
|number of unemployed may be had at the 
present time, he added, and anyone wish- 
jing to estimate the number of wage 
| earners out of work may easily do so. 

Other Figures Cited 

Additional figures from four States, 
amounting to almost 2,000,000, show that 
the percentage of unemployment was 2.6 
per cent, it was stated. These figures 
represent persons usually working at 
gainful occupations, who were reported 
on the unemployment schedule as with- 
,out a job, able to work, and looking for 
a job, il was explained. The figures are 
subject to revision and will be supple- 
mented later by data for other classes of 
persons not at work at the time of the 
census, such as those who had a job but 
were sick or temporarily laid off, it 
was said. 

Additional population figures 


rr 


for the 
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Rates Requested 


Commission Announces Ten 
Applications for Ad- 
justments 


TES applications requesting modifi- 

cation of tariff rates or investiga- 
tion into production of certain com- 
modities have been received by the 
Tariff Commission since passage of 
the 19230 tariff act, it was stated orally 
June 27 by Chairman Edgar B. Bros- 
sard. 

The first of these, received June 18 
from the Campbell Soup Company, of 
Camden, N. J., requests that duty on 
soups be decreased. 

On June 19, the Commission received 
the Senate resolution (295) to investi- 
gate 17 specified commodities. This 
investigation has heen ordered by the 
Commission, and work is now in prog- 
ress. 

Request by Representatives 

A request submitted by seven mem- 
hers of the House of Representatives, 
and personally presented by Repre- 
sentative Merlin Hull (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, applies for investigation under 
section 336 of the tariff act into casein, 
5.) 
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‘Western Governors 


Urge Conservation 


And Farm Relief 


Final Session of Group Con- 
ference Favors Action on 
Silver Situation and Water 
Control in West 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, June 28. 

Representatives of 10 so-called “public 
land” States of the west wound up the 
meeting of western governors, prelimi- 
nary to the conference of State execu- 
tives from all sections by adopting reso- 
lutions on reclamation, the status of the 
public domain, water control, the silver 
situation and farm relief. 

The delegates declared that the con- 
tinuation of a reclamation program is 
essential to the future growth and pros- 
percity of the West and the Nation and 
a national policy on reclamation should 
We followed, and that the States Should 
cooperate with the President’s Commit- 
tee on the Public Domain. 

The Federal Government was_re- 
quested to discontinue recognition and 
promulgation of the theory of Federal 
ownership and right of control of the 
waters of nonnavigable streams in the 
West, and that all pending suits predi- 
cated on this theory be dismissed. The 
conference favored the working out by 
the reclamation committee of the body 
of recommendations for standardization 
of the irrigation district laws and that 


this matter be brought to the attention | 


of the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus. 

The attention and consideration of the 
President and Congress was asked in the 
matter of the silver situation, which is 
declared by the president of the Silver 


Producers’ Association, W. Mont Ferry, | 


of Salt Lake City, and Donald A. Calla- 
han, of Wallace, Idaho, to have resulted 
in loss of foreign trade to the United 
States. Asa part of proper farm relief 
it is suggested by the conference that 
legitimate financing and refinancing of 
irrigation, reclamation, levee and drain- 
age district bonds and other similar in- 
debtednesses be placed on an economi- 
cally sound basis by the Government. 

Among the speakers were Governor 
George Dern, of Utah; Governor Frank 
C. Emerson, of Wyoming; A. W. Nor- 
blad. of Oregon; Samuel R. McKelvie, 
member of the Federal Farm Board; F. 
E. Stevens, of the Utah Department of 
Agriculture, and E. T. Allen, secretary 
of the Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association. 

Governor Emerson President 

Governor Frank C. Emerson, of 
Wyoming, was named president of the 
conference for next year, succeeding 
Governor H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho, who 
is presiding at the present sessions. 

Criticizing the Government policy of 
terminating prospecting for gas and oil, 
Governor Dern declared that while the 
new 
effect on oil production it has helped to 
make this period of depression a little 
more acute and money scarcer in the 
States having oil possibilities. 

“It is suggested that the time is ripe 
for a reappraisal of the Federal con 
servation policy as a whole,” he said. 

A 
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Store Modernization Found 
To Aid Sales and Cut Expenses 


Good Management, Adequate Capital and Careful Credit 
Policy Also Are Vital, Survey Conducted by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Said to Reveal 


THE greatest factor in retail mer- 
chandising contributing to a mer- 
chant’s success is good management, 
it was stated orally June 26 by W. H. 
Meserole, business specialist of the do- 
mestic commerce division, Department 
of Commerce. Efficient management 
implies ability, which, when coupled 
with energy, will go a long way in 
reducing mortality among all types of 
business establishments, he said. 

It was pointed out that other causes 
of business failure besides inefficient 
retailing include lack of capital and 
loose extension of credit. However, 
the greatest factor for success, effici- 
ent management, is one over which 
each merchant has complete control, 
Mr. Meserole explained. 


Good management can be measured 
to a large extent in terns 
modernization, which is one of the 
most formidable means of reducing the 
costs of retail distribution, he stated. 
This is particularly true of the retail 
grocery trade, where so many expen- 
sive operations are performed for 
comparatively small income per item 
of sales. 

In order to stress the need for mod- 
ernization a model store was set up in 
connection with a recent auavey. The 
store, it was pointed out, Was visited 
by hundreds of retailers and others 
anxious to see how the principles of 


of store 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


policy has not had an appreciable ! 


Called Essentiz 
In Farm Reli¢ 


Chairman Legge Comme 
On Activities of First Ye 
Of Federal Farm Boar« 
Operation 


Consolidation of All 
Farm Groups Urge 


Trust Exemptions Said to E 
able Farmers to Go Furt 
In Cooperative Action T 
Private Concerns 


By Alexander Legge 
Chairman, Federal “arm Board 

As we approach the end of the 
year’s operation of the Federal Fa 
Board we find one factor becoming m 
and more apparent, and that is that 
fundamental step in the solution of 
agricultural problem is organization. 

With farmers organized, the adj 
ment of production and effective mark 
ing of agricultural products would 
comparatively easy. Unity of action 
needed through every stage from pl 
ning and planting to market ng. 

The difficulty comes in getting~ p 
ducers to cooperate, chiely becatse th 
is still a great differen © .of opinion 
to just how to organize tarmérs so ¥ 
they may properly deal with their p 
lems in handling particular crops in t 
and that community. You no do 
realize that there is a wide yariation 
conditions that have to be met Beea' 
of differences between commodities, 
people who grow them, and the localit 
where they are grown. These differen 
are better understood today than t 
were a few years ago as shown by 
progress made by farmers in their 
ganization work particularly during 
last vear. * 

Collective Marketing Gains 

Back of it all, I think everybody 
terested is recognizing more fully ea 
day that the first step is that of org: 
izing to the end that the farmer n 
have at least the same degree of coll 
tive action in the marketing of fa 
crops that exists in our most hig 
organized industry. There is really 
reason why farmers should not go fi 
ther than organizations of any private 
operated industry. That privilege is 
the farmers’ own hands. Laws ha 
been written within recent years to fy 
farmers from the restrictions of a 
trust regulations. In fact, under exi 
ing laws the organization of farmers 
permitted to an extent that proball 
never could be accorded to pri 
agencies. There is no limit to the qu 
tity of farm products that ».ay be h 
dled by groups of farmers who grow 
|crops and hold the full right to s 
them. 

Great advantage comes to farmd 
who use their privilege to\ mass. toget 
large units of praducts because t 
have a better bargaining.power t 
when they come to market by*-dhe th 
sands, each selling his own crop 
competing with the other individw 
The privilege of selling in large q 
tities makes it possible for even an 
| trained group of farmers to market & 
lectively to a better advantage than 
possible under the old system where t 
private agency, with no control over t' 
| flow of the commodity, takes the prod 
as it comes. It has been clearly demo 
strated in this country that produce 
of farm crops can so regulate the ma 
keting of their products collectively th 
they never have a glut. If there is a 
surplus they can keep it at home a 
save freight. 
| Merger of National Groups 
_ In connection with the work of aidi 
farmers under the provisions of t 
agricultural marketing act, I wish 
were possible to bring about the amalg 
mation, consolidation, or merger of ; 
the great national farm organizatio 
As you know, there are several of t 
so-called general tarm organizations 
this country which might some day 
brought under the same roof. Imagi 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.J 
Flight May Provide 


New Weather Da 


Navy Will Welcome Studi¢ 
Made by Australian Pilot 


Knowledge of weather conditions ov 
the North Atlantic Ocean may be i 
creased by the observations taken 4 
Maj. Charles E, Kingsford-Smith and t 
crew of the “Southern Cross” duri 
|their recent transoceanic flight to Ha 
bor Grace, Newfoundland, it was stat 
jorally Jue 28 by the hydrographer of t 
Department of the Navy, Rear Admir 
Walter R. Gherardi. 

“The Hydrographic Office so far 
received no other information abo 
weather conditions met by the ‘Southe 
Cross’ than that contained in press 2 
ports,” Admiral Gherardi said. H 
pointed out, however, that observatia 
concerning fog conditions existing e 
the Grand Banks will be welcome to 
| Hydrographic Office. 2 
| The Hydrographic Office was un 
to give any explanation for the diffi 
ties of navigation which caused M 
Kingsford-Smith to be delayed in reac 
ing Harbor Grace. Although comple 
descriptions of the exact circumstane 
must be provided before any theory 
be formulated, it was said, no previe 
data showed local conditions which migi 
|cause compass bearing® to be unusu 
| incorrect. 
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enate Requests ‘New Amendment to Veterans’ Act Grade Crossings | 
ower Agreement Is Reported by Senate Committee Aye Found to Be 
i n Muscle Shoals Mr. Watson Also Brings in Bill to Place All Offices and Rising in Number 


Bureaus Concerned With Veterans Under 
Psolution Directs Secretary 


Single Administration 
Of War to Submit Written 
Compact With Alabama 
Company 


1374) 


Navy Department: 
Now Scrapping 
gt , 12 Submarines 
Proceedings of June 28, 1930 * | 


‘Replacement Program Also 
Calls for Scrapping of 32 
More Within the Next 


Two Years 





National Safety Conference 
Suggests Regulations for 
Prevention of Accidents . 
At Dangerous Points 


Senate 


E Senate convened at noon, June + ate and House bills and the signing of | 


8. A message from the President ee by ithe) a Nebrask 
; scecoiak so: sine . enator Howe ep.), of Nebraska, 
was received containing certain nomi- | submitted a resolution directing the 


The Johnson-Swick bill (H. R. 13174) | United 
amending the World War veterans’ act, 
which was passed by the House June 26 
after sustaining the presidential veto of 
{the Rankin bill, was reported to the Sen- 


States Veterans’ Bureau, and| 
| such application shall be in Such form as 
the Director may prescribe. ~In any case. 
|in which the amount of compensation 
| hereafter payable to any p@rson for per- | 


resolution (S. Res. 307) introduced 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
S adopted by the Senate June 28 di- 
ting the Secretary of War to submit | 
the Senate the written agreement en- 
ed into with the Alabama Power 

pany “for exclusive use of hydro- 
letric power generated at the Wilson 
m, Muscle Shoals.” 

This action was taken following state- 
nts by Senator Black (Dem.), of 
bama, to the effect that no power 
m the Wilson Dam would be sold to 
nicipalities by the Government. Sen- 
r Black submitted the copy of a tele- 
hm forwarded to him by the munici- 
ity-of Muscle Shoals from the ‘Sec- 
ary of War. Patrick J. Hurley, stat- 
» that retailing of-small amounts of 
ver would conflict with the existing 
eement with the Alabama Power Com- 
my. 

Copy of Agreement Shown 

he telegram submitted by Senator 
ack reads as follows: 

‘Reference telegram June 17 regard- 

your application for power from 
Ison Dam. Pending congressional 
ion, this Department considers it the 
st interest of the Government to con- 
ue present agreement with Alabama 
wer Company and not to establish 
icy of retailing small amounts of 
wer both on account of operating dif- 
Ities and conflict with existing agree- 
bnt. Tennessee Power Company is pur- 
lasing power from Alabama company 
id not from Government direct.” 
Senator Black also presented a photo- 
htic copy of the agreement entered into 
h the Alabama Power Company, in 
hich, he said, no exclusive right to the 
wer is given this company. “Besides 

written agreement, there must be 
e outside agreement,” said Senator, 
lack, “since the Secretary of War, 
rés.an excuse for not selling power to 
scle Shoals the fact that it would be 
conflict with the existing contract 
th the power company.” 
Senator Howell, upon introducing his 
solution, asked the Alabama Senator 
ether there was any evidence in the 
esent contract to indicate exclusive 
rht to the Alabama Power Company. 
nator Black responded that, while he 
nd none, a letter received by him 
m the Secretary of War states they 
H have exclusive right to the power. 


Power Going to Waste 
He said that, since the passage of his 
solution directing no discrimination 
airm@t municipalities in the sale of 
wer, the Secretary of War uses the 
isting contract as an excuse for not 
Ming power to the town of Muscle 
oals. 
Stating that about four-fifths of the 
wer is going to waste, Mr. Black de-| 
red that under a proper bill the Gov- 
mment could sell. this power and save! 
out $4,000,000, which, he said, is now 
oing to waste for the benefit of the 
wer companies.” He urged that the 
bngress remain in session until legisla- | 
bn could be enacted to save this money! 
r the Government. 
The Howell resolution 
vs in full text: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War 
» and is hereby, requested to afford 
€ Senate with the written agreement 
atered into with the Alabama Power 
pmpany for the exclusive use of hydro- 
ectric power generated at the Wilson 
am, Muscle Shoals. 


reads as fol- 


pplications for Building 
Permits in Bay State Drop 


rr 
“Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, June 28. 
The aggregate value represented by 
bplications for building permits in 55 
assachusetts municipalities in May was 
iS per cent less than that in April and 
ss than half of the corresponding ag- 
regate in May, 1929, according to a 
atement issued June 26 by the depart- 
ent of labor and industries, - 
This value in May, 1930, was $9,819,- 
)6, the statement said, as compared 
ith $10,612,780 in April, 1930, and $20,- 
B3,628 in May, 1929. 


sew Prohibition Chief 


To Assume Office July 1 


The newly appointed head of the De- 
rtment of Justice’s Prohibition Bureau, 
lol. A. W. Woodcock, and his as- 
stant, Howard T. Jones, will be formally 
stalled in their new positions July 1, 
9:30 a. m. in the office of Assistant 
ttorney General, G. A. Youngquist, it 
as stated orally at the Department, 
ne 28. 
The positions to which Mr. Woodeock 
d Mr. Jones have been appointed, it 
as explained, will not become effective 
til July 1 under the provisions of the 
illiamson bill, which authorized the 
ansfer of the prohibition unit from the 
treasury Department to the Department 
Justice. 


r 
We 


irginia Highway Work 
Valued at $16,000,000 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 28. 
Highway construction and _ mainte-| 
mee work costing aproximately $16,-| 
00,000 is in progress in Virginia, ac-| 
ording to a statement by the highway 
pmmissioner, Henry G. Shirley, issued 
ly the director of the budget, J. H. 
radford. 
“At the present time there is some- 
hing like $13,000,000 value of construc- 
on work going on and about $3,000,000 
maintenance,” the statement said. 
e greater portion of this work will 
ve to be completed during the Sum- 
er and Fall months.” 


earing Set on Charges 
Against Federal Judge 


‘The House Judiciary subcommittee in- 
estigating the charges “against United 
tates District Judge Harry D. Ander- 
on, of the Western District of Tennes- 

, announced June 28 that it will begin 
earings on the subject in Memphis 
Nov. 12, 


|six years 


|R. 


| Virginia, 


ate June 28 from the Finance Commit- 
tee, by Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, majority leader, who asked unani- 
mous consent for the Senate to proceed 
immediately with its consideration fol- 
lowing the morning hour June 30. 

Objection to this request was made, 
however, by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska. Senator Norris declared that 
he expected no opposition tofconsidera- 
tion of the bill at that time, but that he 
did not wish to enter such an agreement 
before he had an opportunity to consider 
the amendments made to the bill by the 
Senate Committee. 

Senator Watson then notified the Sen- 
ate that he would move to consider the 
bill at the earliest opportunity June 30. 

Senator Watson at the same time re- 
ported a bill providing for the placing 
of all offices and bureaus concerned with 
the administration of veterans’ legisla- 
tion under one head, to be known as the 
administration of veterans’ affairs. 

By the action of the Finance Commit- 
tee June 28, the bill was amended to 
extend the time of filing insurance claims | 
to one year after enactment of the bill. 
The provision granting to the Comp- 
troller General financial supervision of 
the Veterans’ Bureau was retained in the 
bill by the Senate Committee. 

A provision contained in the House 
language of the bill that veterans pay- 
ing an income tax shall be ineligible to 
receive compensation, was struck from 
the bill by the Senate Committee. 


Wilful Misconduct Issue 
To Be Brought to Floor 


The Senate Committee also struck 
from the bill the House provision elimi- 
nating from the terms of the act vet- 
erans who entered the service subsequent 
to Nov. 11, 1918. 

A proposal made in the Committee by 
Senators Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- | 
setts, and Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
to eliminate the wilful misconduct clause, 
was rejected by the Committee on a tie 
vote. Senator Walsh, however, submit. | 
ted the amendment on the floor of the 
Senate immediately after the bill was 
reported, and indicated that he would | 
call it up soon after consideration of the | 
pill is begun. ” | 

An amendment to the bill was offered | 
cn the floor of the Senate by Senator | 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, providing | 
“that the ratings of any person once 
awarded any compensation under this 
provision shail not hereafter be so modi- 
fied as to discontinue such compensation 
or to reduce it to less than $50 per| 
month, and payments to any such per- 
son whose ratings have heretofore been 
so modified shall be resumed at the rate 
of not less than $50 per month from 
date of such modification.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
also offered an amendment to provide 
that ‘“‘no suit shall be allowed unless 
the same shall have been brought within | 
from date of denial of the! 
claim by the Director or within one year 
from the date of approval of this amend- | 
atory act, whichever is the later date.” | 

The Walsh-Connally amendment fol- 
lows in full text: | 


Bill to Consolidate 
Activities for Veterans | 


“On and after the date of approval of | 
this amendatory act any honorably dis- 


|charged exservice man who entered the 


service prior to Nov. 11, 1918, and served | 
90 days or more during the World War 
and who is or may hereafter be suffering 
from a permanent disability, as defined 
by the Director, which was not acquired 


lin the service during the World War or | 


for which compensation is not payable, | 
shall be entitled to receive a disability 
allowance at the following rates: 

“$10 per month for one-tenth disabil- 
ity; $20 per month‘for one-fourth disabil- 
itv; $35 per month for one-half disabil- 
ity; $50 per month for three-fourths dis- 
ability, and $60 per month for total dis- 
ability. 

“Any disability allowance granted un- 
der this section shall commence from the 
date of filing application therefor in the | 


Bill Signed on Donations . 
Of Public Building Sites: 


| 
The President has signed the bill (H. | 

12343) to authorize the Secretary of | 
the Treasury to accept donations of sites 
for public buildings, it was announced at 
the White House June 28. The House 
report accompanying the bill states: 

“This legislation was introduced at the 
request of the Treasury Department and 
meets with the approval of the Post Of- 
fice Department. If enacted, it will per- 
mit the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to accept the donation of sites 
for Federal buildings that are occa- 
sionally offered to the Government, free 
of cost, by public-spirited citizens.” 


National Monument | 
In Virginia Proposed 


House Adopts Conference Re- 
port for Its Creation 


The “Colonial National Monument” in 
embracing areas famous in| 
Revolutionary histury including York- | 
town battle field, Jamestown Island and 
parts of the City of Williamsburg, is| 
created as an area for historical preser- | 
vation under H. R. 12235, on which the) 
House adopted a conference report June 
27. The bill as agreed to in conference 
between the two Houses carries a max: | 
imum Federal cost limitation of $500,000. | 

The bill provides that upon procla-| 
mation of the President, sufficient of the| 
areas included will be established and| 
set apart as a national! monument. It 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
examine tne places mentioned and suit- 


able areas to connect the island, city|this bill will consume is undetermined, |following the close of the current ses- | advertisements thereon; 


and battlefield with a view to determin- | 


ing the areas desirable for inclusion and|ments substituting language condemned | Nary believes, this special session will | ency to protect the public safety, health, | 
upon his recommendation the President| by President Hoover in his veto of: the!convene July 7. 


'will proclaim the boundaries. It pro-| 
vides for acceptance of donations of lands 
and buildings, authorizes condemnations 
when necessary except that there shall 
be no condemnation of lands belonging 
to the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities or to the City 
of Williamsburg except a ?00-feet right 
of way to connect with other highways 
or parkways leading from Williamsburg 
to Jamestown and Yorktown. Up to 2,- 
500 acres are contemplated to be ac-| 


manent disability under the provisions 
of this act is less than the maximum 
amount of the disability allowance pay- 
able for a corresponding degree of dis- 
ability under the provisions of this sec- 
tion then such person may elect to 
receive such disability allowance in lieu 
of compensation. 

“Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to allow the payment to any per- 
son of both a disability allowance and 
compensation during the same _ period, 
and all payments made to any person 


| for the period covered by a new or in- 


creased award of disability allowance or 
compensation shall be deducted from the 
amount payable under such new or in- 
creased award, As used in Titles I and V 
of this act, the term ‘compensation’ shall 
be deemed to include the term ‘disability 
allowance’ as used in this section.” 

The bill (H. R. 10630), authorizing the 
President to consolidate and coordinate 
governmental activities affecting war 
veterans, which was reported unani- 
mously to the Senate from the Finance 
Committee, was passed by the House 
Apr. 29. It provides for the consolida- 
tion and coordination of any hospitals 
and executive and administrative bu- 
reaus, agencies or offices, especially 
created for or concerned in the adminis- 
tration -of laws relating to the relief 
and other benefits provided by law for 
former members of the Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States, including the Pensions Bureau, 


the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, | directions 
and the United States directions, 


é Veterans’ Bureau, 
into a central establishment to be known 


as the administration of veteran’s af- in the view of the conference, should be 


fairs, and to transfer all the duties, 
powers and functions of each establish- 
ment, together with the personnel, to the 


central establishment. 


Under the terms of the bill the admin- 
istrator, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, at the head of the administration, 
shall have full regulatory power over the 
administration, 


| In considering the crossing problem the 


Nearly Half of lowa Farms 
Are Found to Have Radios 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, June 28, 
Nearly one-half of all the farms in 
owa are equipped with radio sets, ac- 
cording to a survey announced June 26 
by the secretary of agriculture, M. G. 
Thornburg. 


An increase of 11,158 in the number| 
of sets on farms in 1929 was shown by remained at slightly less than 6,000 a 


the survey, it was stated: The total 
number of sets on the 208,506 farms in 
the State on Jan. 1, 1930, was 97,286, 
an average of one set for each 2.14 
farms, 

Concentration in the vicinity of the 
more active stations still is apparent, but 
not to such a degree as in former years, 
and this is taken as an indication that 


the crystal sets have largely been re-| safety precautions by vehicle drivers are 


placed by tube sets, the secretary said. | 


China to Spend $50,000,000 


‘To Expand Merchant Marine 


According to a program for the devel- | 
opment of China’s shipping industry 
formulated by the ministry of communi- | 
cations, a sum of $50,000,000 will be 
spent exclusively for the purchase of 
new ships for the maintenance as well 
as expansion of various existing naviga- 


; tion routes, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner Frank S, Williams, Shanghai, in 


a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This program provides for the pur- 
chase of 30 new steamers to be distrib- | 
uted on the following routes: Shanghai | 
to Hankow, 8 boats; Hankow to Ichang 
and Hankow to Changsha, 2 | 
Ichang to Chungking, 2 boats; northern 
ports, 6 boats; southern ports, 10 boats; 
China to the Straits Settlements and 
European and American routes, 2 boats. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 

_iienaahenenmemainmtinmieiemmerns 


Nomination Submitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover, on June 28, sent to 
the Senate for confirmation this nomina- 
tion: 

To be collector of internal revenue, 
tenth district of Ohio: William 
Guitteau, of Toledo, Ohio, vice Nautz, 
deceased. 


| Legislative Problems in Senate 


boats; | 


nations. Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, from the Finance Committee, 
reported the World War _ veterans’ 
compensation bill. (Detailed discus- 
sion page 2.) Senators Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, and Ashurst (Dem.), 
of Arizona, offered amendments to the 
bill. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke concerning leasing of power at 
Muscle Shoals. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of sundry Sen- 


Requirement that motor vehicles ap-| 
proaching dangerous railway crossings 
come to a complete stop is favored by| 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, according to a state- 
ment by that body on June 28. 

Reduction of speed at less hazardous, 
crossings, and adequate warning signs, 
and other safeguards, alao were included | 
in recommendations growing out of the; 
recent meeting of the conference in 
Washington, D. C. 

The conference pointed out that despite 
the spending of $60,000,000 a year for | 
the past three years in the elimination of 
grade crossings, the number of crosings 
is increasing. 
| The statement by the conference fol- 
lows in full text: ( 
| Reduction in the speed of automobiles | 
when approaching railway grade cross-. 
ings to 15 miles an hour if the view of- 
the tracks is not clear and unobstructed 
|for at least 400 feet in both directions, 
‘is defined by the third National Confer- 
{ence on Street and Highway Safety as 
an essential precaution’ in preventing ac-| 
cidents at these places. 

Favors Complete Stop | 

If the obstruction to view is extreme, 
or there is other unusual danger, the 
conference favors a complete stop before 
entering on the tracks. 

If the operator of the vehicle can see 
the tracks for 400 feet or more in both 
a speed of 25 miles an hour 
at the crossings is indicated by the con- 
ference. The reckless driving penalty, 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of 
Lafayette, Ind, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, called up 
the second deficiency bill (H. R. #2902). 
On his motion, the House disagreed to 
the Senate amendments and sent the 
bill to conference. (Digcussion of this 
is printed on page 3.) 

The House aiso disagreed to Senate 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 11144) 
authorizing an enlargement of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post Office Build- 
ing and sent that measure to con- 
ference. 

The House agreed to the following 
conference reports: H. R. 730, amend- 
ing the pure food law to require label- 
ing of certain grades of cannery prod- 
ucts; H. R. 4189, authorizing additional 
lands for the Buise National Forest 
in Idaho; H. R. 6, amending the oleo- 
margarine act by changing the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine so as to include 
certain cooking compounds; and §S. 941, 
regulating black bass transportation 
in interstate commerce. These four 
now go to the President for approval. 

A 


'TTHE House then took up for con- | 
sideration the Vestal bill (H. R. | 
12549) for the revision of the copy- | 
right laws and to provide for admis- | 
sion of the United States into the In- | 
ternational Copyright Union. (De- | 
tailed discussion on page 1.) | 
A 

EPRESENTATIVE Purnell (Rep.), 
of Attica, Ind., called up the rule 

(H. Res. 264) for the consideration of 
H. R. 12549, to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyright and to 
permit the United States to enter the 
International Copyright Union. The 
rule was adopted. Representative 
Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., 
chairman of the Committee on Patents, 
called up the bill (H. R. 12549). (Dis- 
cussion of the bill printed on page 3.) 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Minn., asked by what right 


enforced against drivers who pass over 
crossings at speeds in excess of 25 miles 
an hour. 

Crossings should not be entered upon 
at any time, according to the conference, | 
until the vehicle operator has exercised 
due precaution, and has definite assurance | 
that a train is not approaching from 
‘either direction. 


'conference pointed out that notwithstand- 

ing the work of eliminating grade cross- 
ings, the expenditure for which has aver- 
aged $60,000,000 a year for the last three 
years, the number of new crossings is 
increasing faster than others are being 
removed by viaducts of underpasses. In 
1928 there were 1,204 crossings elimi-; 
nated. and 2.068 new crossings were 
opened to traffic. 


Deaths in 1929 
While the accidents at crossings have 


year since 1925, and there has not begn 
an appreciable increase in the number 
of deaths per year at such places, still 
the number of deaths in 1929 was 2,485, 
and 6,804 others were injured. 

The situation is such that the confer- 
ence urgently declared that protection of 
crossings through more adequate signs, 
signals and markings as well as greater 


Indiana Cities May | 
— — - weit of | Restrict Billboards 
ao 


“Elimination of railway grade cross- 
ings, either by relocation of highways or 


ules 


State Supreme Court R | 
| Em. 


Municipalities Are 


. , a, 10, Col Ve ° 1 
[Continued on Page ween i powered to Act in Case 


; 
| 


And Confirms Nominations | 


Senate Ratifies Treaties a er 


Indianapolis, June 28. 

Indiana cities have power to prohibit | 
by ordinance the erection and mainte- 
nance of advertising billboards within | 
| 500 feet of the city’s parks or boule- | 
vards, according to a decision June 27} 
by the Indiana Supreme Court in ah ap- 
peal by the General Outdoor Advertis- 


ton, S. C., Frederick G. Davies; to be|! a f 2 s 
. ‘ cae : h dis- | n&_ Company against the Indianapolis 
collector of internal revenue, tent s | aie ‘meeenae 


— of Ohio, Willem B. Guitteau, oo The court refused to follow cases = 
. 4 awk Ss cided in Massachusetts in 1905, in Illi- 
whe following treaties and conventions | gis in 1911 and in Missouri and Ohio 
: ; see . |} in 1912, holding such ordinances void. | 
(Ex. L.) A convention between the The opinion, which was written by Judge | 


United States and Chile to aid in the| E ! : , 
prevention of smuggling of alcoholic Clarence R. Martin, pointed out that 


beverages into the United States since the decisions in those cases, city 


; eo : ‘liation be- | Planning and zoning laws had been, up- 
ee ee ES —, | held in each of the States, establis ing 


(Ex. ©.) A treaty of arbitration be- |regulations more stringent than the bill- 


g . | board ordinances. 

: J reece, se ; , 
tweens ts ee the|., 1m addition to upholding the constitu- 
United States and Poland to aid in the 


{tionality of the Indianapolis ordinance, 
|prevention of smuggling of alcoholic | Judge Martin’s opinion also held that 
beverages. 


; | unless it can be shown that boards al- 
A number of routine Public Health) 


ready erected are a nuisance. the owners 
lService. Coast Guard, postal and Asma. |(Oe such billboards are entitled to com- 
. 2 ° : I , . S 
| nominations were also confirmed en bloc. | 


The Senate June 28 confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: To be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Haiti, Dana G. Munro. 

To be collector of customs, Charles- 


| pensation for their boards before they 
can be removed. 

the Marion 
in a proceed- 
the Thomas 


| Judge Linn D. Hay, of 
County Superior Court 3, 
ing brought in 1923 by 


Affect Plans to Adjourn Congress Cusack Company, later merged with the 


Veterans’ Bill and Second Deficiency Measure in Senate, 


Create Uncertainty as to 


Congress faces a number of legisla- 
tive problems, in what leaders of both 
parties say may be the closing week of 
the regular session. The session already 
has stretched beyond the original pro- 
gram of the House leadership. 

Adjournment in the middle of the week 
beginning June 30 is the hope of Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant 
majority leader. The majority leader, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, says, 
however, “Your guess: is as good as 
mine.” 

The chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules, Representative Snell (Rep.), of 


Potsdam, N, Y., is on his way to Europe. | 


Other members of the House have reser- 
vations for departure from Washington 
during the week, 

The Senate’s attention is centered on 
the World War veterans’ pension bill, 


a substitute measure for the liberalized | 


compensation bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Just how much time debate on 


as the minority have proposed amend- 


Spanish-American War veterans’ bill. 
Aside from the veterans’ bill the major 
piece of business remaining is final pas- 
sage of the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which restricts the work of the 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
fercement to an investigation of prohibi- 
tion alone, and reduces funds to $50,000, 
When the conference report on this bfll 
has been approved, the Congress will 
have completed all the annual supply 
bills, with the exception of the District 


iquired at the battle field of Yorktown.|of Columbia appropriation measure (H. 


|General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
}ta enjoin the Indianapolis park commis- 
sioners from enforcing an _ ordinance 
passed in 1922 under the park board act 
lof 1920. This prohibited the mainte- 
|nance and operation of a large number 
of billboards located within 500 feet of 
R. 10813), which is deadlocked in con-| city parks and boulevards. 
ference over differences regarding the | : ! ) 1 
| proportion of Federal contributions to| against the city in 1924, but this was 
\the expenditures for the District of Co-| set aside in 1925 and judgment was ren- 
lumbia government. | dered against the billboard company in 
While the unfinished business of the} 1926. An appeal has been pending in 
Senate is the House bill (H. R. 10288) to| the supreme court since 1927. ; 
regulate interstate motor bus transporta-|_ The suit involved more than 160 bill- 


Getting Away This Week 


tion, its passage is not included in the,| boards, about half of which are electri- | 


leaders’ plans for adjournment at the | cally illuminated. 
|earliest possible date. ire. Power is Cited 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, Stating the power of the city to reg- 
|chairman of the Interstate, Commerce | ulate billboards generally, Judge Mar- 
| Committee, has announced his willing- | tin’s opinion said in part: 
[ness to enter any compact to remain in “Municipal corporations under the po- 
session until the measure is approved) lice power may reasonably control and 
and the deadlock of the Norris Muscle | regulate the construction and 
Shoals resolution is broken. Majority) nance of advertising billboards, They 
leaders do not think the Congress can/| may prescribe a secure manner of con- 
be held after enactment of veterans’ | struction, compel the use of safe ma- 
legislation. terials, limit the ° size, 


\call for a special session of the Senate require clean* and sanitary maintenance 
/on the London naval treaty immediately | thereof, and prohobit indecent or immoral 
provided such 
sion. From the present outlook, Mr. Me- | regulations have some reasonable tend- 
morals or general welfare and do not 
The treaty has already been reported | unnecessarily invade private 
| favorably by the Foreign Relations Com- | rights.” 
mittee with a vote of 16 to 4, and is Referring to Pennsylvania and other 
ready for consideration at the moment! zoning decisions, the opinion said: 
the session convenes, “As social relations become more com- 
The Hudson bill (H. R. plex restrictions on individual rights be- 
tablish a border patrol service admin- come more common, Restrictions which 
istration under the Treasury Depart- years ago would have been deemed in- 
ment, will be considered in the House tolerable and in violation of the 
June 30, according to the majority erty owner’s constitutional rights are 
jleader, Representative Tilson (Rep.), of now desirable and necessary, and zoning 
|New Haven, Conn. Other bills are pend-| ordinances fair in their requirements 
ing before both Houses. are usually sustained.” - 


11204), to es- 


i~ The decision reverses the opinion of | 


A default judgment was first rendered 


mainte- ‘ 


aie length, height , 
Announced plans at the White House | and location with reference to streets, | 


property | 


prop- | 


Secretary of War to submit to the 
Senate the written agreement entered 
into with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for use of power from the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. (Detailed discus- 
sion page 2.) 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate went 
into open executive session. Various 
treaties and nominations were ap- 
proved. (Detailed discussion page 2.) 

The Senate adjourned at 1 p. m. 
until noon June 30. 


—— 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, June 9. + the Public Printer could compel 200 


employes in the Government Printing 

Office to work an extra hour each day, 

because it was charged that some of 

the employes had been betting on horse 
races illegally. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, challenged the 
right of the President to carry out the 
plan of financing the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement through money obtained by 
private subscription. (Discussion 
printed on page 3.) 

Several amendments to the copyright 
bill (H. R. 12549) were adopted, but the 
reading of the bill for amendments was 
not completed, and the bill remained the 
unfinished business of the House. 


The House then adjourned at 5:53 p. 


m. until noon, June 30. 


Bill on Cannery Products 
Is Sent to White House 


The Mapes bill (H. R. 730) amending 
the pure food act by requiring labelling 
of certain grades of cannery products, 
which passed the House May 7 and the 
Senate June 11, was sent on its way to 
the President by action of the House 
June 28. The House agreed to the con- 
ference report on the bill, as the Senate 
had agreed on June 25. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 


| Agriculture to set up a standard of qua!- 


ity for canned foods and requires that 
if contents of the cans are below that 
standard that fact must be shown on 
the labels. 


Canada Issues New Order 
To Appraising Officers 


A Canadian appraisers’ bulletin of June 
16, 1930, issues instructions to Canadian 
appraising officers to satisfy themselves 
as to fluctiations in the market value of 
goods, in the country of export, between 


shipment, by requiring importers to pro- 
duce information as to the date of pur- 
chase and the home consumption value on 
that date, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, 
Ottawa, to the Department of Commerce. 
Such information will facilitate entry 
of the goods where there are fluctuations 
in the market value between the date of 
purchase and the date of shipment. It 


jis suggested thaf American exporters to 
|Canada incorporate this information on 


their invoices in the use of goods sub- 


| ject to market fluctuations. 


The purpose of the above instructions 
is to assist the customs officers in de- 
termining whether or not dumping duty 
is applicable. Under the dumping clause 
of the Canadian tariff, the amount of 
any advance in the market value between 
the time of purchase and the date of ship- 
ment is not subject to dumping duty. 
Where there is a reduction in the fair 
market value between the date of pur- 
chase and the date of shipment, a clause 
to the following effect often appears on 
invoices: “The difference between the 
values in the two columns on this in- 
voice is accounted for by fluctuation in 
the market value between date of pur- 
chase and date of shipment.” 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be altered should the treaty resulting 
therefrom become effective. 

The vessels to be disposed of under 
the present program will vary in age 
from 10 to 18 years at the date of their 
scrapping. 

The 12 submarines now in the last 
stages of scrapping are the “0-11,” 
“0-13,” “0-14,” “O-15,” and “O-16,” 410- 
ton craft, built by the Lake Torpedo 
| Boat Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
commissioned in 1918; and the “R-21,” 
“R257? 08) Ra Ee ena 
land “R-27,” 410-ton submarines built by 
ithe Lake Torpedo Boat Company and 
_commissioned in 1919. 


The hulks of these 12 submarines were , 


disposed of by sale in May of this year. 
The nonferrous metal of the group, to- 
taling about 969,000 pounds, was sold to 
the Ajax Metal Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for $99,590.91; the scrap lead, 
approximately 504,000 pounds, to 
Michael Flynn, Inc., for $28,928; and 
the ferrous scrap metal, of 6,493,760 
pounds, to the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem. Pa., for $26,091. 
Two Others Included 

Two other first line submarines were 
included in the present year’s scrapping 
program, the “O-12” and the “S-51."8The 
hulk of the “S-51” was sold June 2, 1930, 
to the Borough Metal of Bristol, Pa., 
The “O-12” which has been requested 
by the Shipping Board for further 
transfer to Lake & Dannenhower, Inc., 
is to be outfitted by that company for 
Arctic exploration with the Ellsworth- 
Wilkins transpolar expedition, the Pres- 
ident of the United States having ap- 
proved on June 19, 1930, the request for 
transfer from the Navy to the Shipping 
Board. The Navy Department’s on'y 
proviso in the transfer was that tne 
\“O-12” be scrapped on completion of the 
' Artic exploration work, or prior to July 
1, 1936. 

The 32 additional submarines for 
which the Navy Department contem- 
plates disposal includes 15 first line and 
three fleet submarines, totaling 10,280 
tons, and 14 second line submarines of 
5.180 tons. The submarines of the 1929 
disposal program, now nearing compie- 
tion of scrapping except for the “0-12,” 
total 6.680 tons. The total submarine 
disposal tonnage amounts to 22,090 tons. 

On completion of the disposal pro- 
gram, there will be on the Navy list, in- 
\cluding the “V-7” which is now -under 
construction, a total of 79 first line and 
fleet submarines of 65,620 tons displace- 
ment. The proposed London naval 
treaty allocates 52,700 tons of sub- 
marines to the United States Navy. 

The present replacement submarine 
;program for obsolescent tonnage in- 
cludes the V-type boats, t®Wo of which, 
the “V-5" and “V-6,” were recently com- 
missioned; the “V-7,.” now under con- 


{the date of purchase and the date of struction; and the “V-8” and “V-9,” con- 


tracts for which have been held up pend- 
ing, action on the London naval treaty. 
These V-boats were authorized by act of 
Congress, Aug. 29, 1916. Another sub- 
marine, the experimental “Neff” subma- 
rine, was authorized by the same act. 
No other submarines for replacement 
have been authorized. 


‘Maine Legislature to Act 
On Revision of Statutes 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, June 28. 

The Maine Legislature will meet in 
special session Aug. 5 to receive and act 
upon the report of its special commit- 
tee on revision of the statutes, accord- 
ing to proclamation by Governor W. 
Tudor Gardiner. 

The report of another special com- 
mittee on revision of the fishing laws 
of the State is also due to be presented 
at the special session, by virtue of the 
act creating the committee, 

Secretary of State Edgar C. Smith 
said the duration of the session is a mat- 
ter of the legislature itself to decide, 
and it may also rule on whether to admit 
general and private bills proposing legis- 
lation. 
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Changes Restrict President’s Plan to Finance 


Fees for Use of 


Copyright Works 


House Considers Vestal Bill 
And Approves Exemp- 
tions of Certain Types of 
Entertainment 


[Continued from Page a4 
ure, saving it would be of immense ben- 
efit to the American public if enacted 
into law. 

Representative Busby (Dem.), of 
Houston, Miss., opposing the bill, said it 
is sponsored only by selfish interests. 
He said “lobbyists” for the Composers, 
Authors and Publishers League of Amer- 
ica are receiving $100,000 per year in 
salaries in an organized effort to get 
the bill enacted into law, because then 
the league would have a monopoly 
the licensing fees in this country, 
said. 

That league, Mr. Busby said, has or- 
ganized a system “that is taking hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from the 
people of the country every year.” They 
do this, he said, by claiming license fees 
from drug stores, barber shops, and other 
public places where victrola or radio 
music is played. 

Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., called attention to an in- 
stance which occurred in his home town 
where the Odd Fellows held a party with 
local talent singing and playing. Shortly 
after that performance, he said, copy- 
right interests sent a bill claiming $25 
license fee for the music used. He de- 
nounced the league as an international 
organization sponsoring this legislation. 

International Plan Opposed 

Relative to the provision of the bill to 
authorize the United States to enter the 
International Copyright Union, Mr. Busby 
said that such a plan holds up publica- 
tion of compositions for a much longer 
time in numerous instances than does the 
system under which we now work, and 
causes more court litigations. 

Another sponsor of this legislation, he 
added, is the Authors League of America, 
which, he said, composed of four 
guilds, each of which helds a monopoly 
in some form of composition. 

The Attorney General, said Mr. Busby. 
has stated that, before this measure is 
enacted, an amendment should be adopted 
to provide that it shall be unlawful for 
copyright owners to conspire to fix prices 
for mechanical reproduction. 

The State Department, he said, argued 
with the Committee over the bill, and 
the American Bar Association is opposed 
to the measure, Mr. Busby stated. 

“There is not a district in the United 
States where these people have not g 
into drug stores and other such places 
and demanded a license fee,” Mr, Busby 
stated. 


of 


he 


is 


gone 


Legislation Defended 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said the fault lies in ex- 
isting law, and that the proposed legisla- 
tion would not be harmful. 

“Mr. Busby has made inaccurate state- 
ments from beginning to end,” said Mr. 
Vestal. ‘How can he make such opposi- 
tion to a good piece of legislation when 
such people as Will Irwin, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and book and magazine pub- 
lishers all over the country have urged 
that this measure become law.” 

Mr. Vestal also stated that Gene Buck, 
whom Mr, Busby had attacked as the 
lealer-of the alleged monopolistic or- 
ganization, “stands as well as any man 
in the country.” 

“This bill will protect the authors of 
the country. The publishers would be 
out of a job if it were not for the 
authors, and they are the ones whom this 
bill is designed to aid. Under this bill 
it would be only where there is a public 
performance for profit that a license fee 
would have to be paid.” 

Protection of Artistic Merit 


Representative Lanham (Dem.), of 
Fort Worth; Tex., advocating passage of 
the bill, said its sponsors have spent 
six years on the proposed law. The 
bill is for the purpose of protecting and 
perpetuating the best there is in Amer- 
ica in the development of character and 
the education of the mind, he declared. 

“This is a hattle -of the aesthetic 
against the material, which is evident on 
this floor today,” he said. 

The people are engaged in the 
scramble for the almighty dollar, he 
said, that they are apt to overlook the 
things that foster the mind. 

In this measure, he 
of the bill are trying 
ican author on a par 
author. He said the 
American author now 
of his work abroad 
copyright in England 
would get the same 
the other countries of 
ish authors get. 

“T will say to you very frankly.” he 
told the House, “that unless we change 
the present conditions. the time is com- 
ing when the American author g0- 
fng to be discriminated against.” 

He said the Berne association an 
organization of the leading countries, not 
including the United States, “for pro- 
tection of artistic production throughout 
the world.” 

Restrictions Adopted 


The House agreed to an amendment 
providing that the bill shall not apply 
to reception by radio unless a specific 
admission is charged therefor by the 
owner or operator. 

It also eliminated from the bill a pro- 
viso that nothing in the bill shall be 
construed to prohibit the performance 
of copyright musical works by churches, 
schools or fraternal organizations, pro- 
vided the performance is giv@® for char- 
itable or educational or religious pur- 
poses, unless a fee is charged for ad- 
mission to the place where the music 
is so used, 

Representative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., offered an amendment to 
except coin-operated machines, or other 
mechanical musical reproductions. He 
withdrew this for a similar amendment 
by Mr. Busby. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 28 
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said, the sponsors 
to put the Amer- 
with the foreign 
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9:30 a. m.—The Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, General Frank T. Hines, 
called to discuss proposed World War 
veterans’ compensation legislation. 

Remainer of morning: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 

1 p. m.—The President left for a week- 
end trip at his fishing camp on the Rapi- 
dan River, Virginia, 


Trachoma Tests 


Law Commission Challenged Proposed on Man 


Mr, LaGuardia Questions Ri 
Enforcement Inquiry; Mr. Mead Offers Measure 


For List of 


President Hoover's announcement of 
June 27 that he would find means to 
finance the National Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Observance out of pri- 
vate sources was challenged in the House 
June 28. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.). of 
New York City, in a speech on the floor 
of the House, questioned the President's 
right to carry out such a plan. 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., introduced a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 391) directing that a report be 
made of the names and addresses of any 
such contributors, if such a course were 
pursued. Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., issued a written 
statement that the President's sugges- 
tion would be unwise and perhaps ille- 
gal. 

The full text of 
follows: 

“Whereas the President has announced 
that it his intention to obtain funds 
outside congressional appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Law Ob- 
servance, commonly known as the Wick- 
ersham commission, in order that said 
commission may continue its investiga- 
tion in accordance with the present 
wishes of the President; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United 
States, by. reducing that appropriation 
for the said commission has prescribed 
ja limit to the of its work in ac- 
cordance with the President’s pronounce- 
ment made by him while he was a candi- 
date for the presidency; and 

“Whereas it is necessary under the law 
for candidates for public office, political 
organizations and assocfations interested 
in political questions to file statements 
duly authorized officials for all 
collected or expended by said 
organizations, or associa- 


Mr. Mead’s resolution 


scope 


wit 
moneys 
individuals, 
tions; and 

“Whereas the Congress and the public 
at large have a right to know of the 
sources and amounts contributed to the 
commission; therefore, be it 

“Resolved that the President of the 
United States or the chairman of the 
commission be hereby directed to report 
to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives the amounts contributed, together 
with the names and addresses of the per- 
sons or organizations so contributing.” 


Mr. LaGuardia Criticizes 
Views of President 


Mv. LaGuardia, in his address, said: 

“We read in the press this morning a 
startling statement attributed the 
President of the United States, I re- 
member correctly what I read, the 
jiction of the official spokesman was elim- 
inated, "The President of the United 
States alleged to have said that 
whether or not Congress appropriated 
$250,000 for his crime commission, he 
considered the work was so important 
that he would find ways and means 
finance this out of private sources, 

“I don't believe that the President 
made that statement. At least, I hope 
he did not. If he did, then he knows 
more about engineering than he knows 
about the law of the land, and I would 
most respectfully suggest to President 
Hoover that, before he makes any state- 
ment or any plan about asking for pri- 
vate funds to finance a public commis- 
sion, he familiarize himself with section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States which he will find on page 
1019, section 655, of the United States 
Code of Laws, which is very ‘specific, and 
it is a necessary law in democracy.” 

House and Senate conferees on the 
second deficiency bill which contains a 
Senate amendment appropriating $50,- 
000 for the Commission on Law Obser- 
vance and Enforcement, to be used only 
for prohibition investigations, will meet 
again June 50, it was stated orally 
June 28 by Senator (Rep.), of 
Washington, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. A meeting o! the con- 
ferees was held June 28 but no agree- 
ment was reached, hé stated. 

Other Senate amendments the bill 
also are being considered in conference, 
though controversy is expected to center 
chiefiy in the amendment relating to the 
Law Enforcement Commission. 
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House Conferees Named 
On Appropriation Item 


The House sent the bill 
on the Senate amendments. The House, 
before sending the bill to the Senate, 
had stricken out direct appropriation of 
$250,000 for the Commission and the re- 
appropriation of unused balances of prior 
appropriation the Commission, leav- 
ing the Commission without any funds. 
The Senate on June 27 wrote a $50,000 
appropriation for the Commission into 
the bill, with a limitation that it shall 
be used only for study of prohibition 
enforcement. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, called up 
the bill from the Speaker's and 
moved the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 
The motion was agreed to, but before 
that action was taken, Representative 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
esked Mr. Wood if the latter would stana 
by the House Dill, “or is it in contem- 
plation on the part of the conferees to 
increase the amount inserted in the bill 
by the Senate.” 

“Of course, 


to conference 


for 


desk, 


the gentleman knows,” 
Representative Wood answered, “that 
the item was stricken out in the House 
on a point of order. The Senate has re 
stored the item, with a limitation. We 
shall of necessity have to bring it back 
to the House. The conferees cannot in- 
rere eee ey 


Action Is Advocated 
On Antipadlocking Bill 


Representative McLeod (Rep.). of De- 
troit, Mich., in a written statement, June 
28, said Congress should act on an anti- 
padlocking bill he has introduced. He 
quoted the Detroit real estate board and 
the Nationa! Association of Real Estate 
Boards as saying that padlocking laws 
work hardships and discriminations on 
innocent property owners in many cases. 
He said the House Judiciary Committee 
should act on his bill, adding: 

“Something must be done immediately 
to restore the confidence of property 
owners in order to prevent further busi- 
ness depression and stagnation of the 
real estate business throughout the coun- 
try.” He said the real estate organiza- 
tions referred represent “one of the 
large basic businesses of the country 
which once enjoyed the favor of the pub- 
lic, but which in recent years seems to 
have been made the workhorse of the 

) prohibitionists.” 


to 


ght to Use Private Funds in 


. 


Contributors 


to the 


is 


crease it. The 
House.” 
“The conferees cannot increase 
amount?” asked Mr. LaGuardia. 
“No.” replied Mr. Wood. The Speaker 


then appointed conferees. 


President’s Fund Plan 
Criticized by Mr. Celler 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of New 
York, in a written statement June 28, 
said the President’s proposal to procure 
private funds for the Commission is “ill- 
advised, if not illegal.” His statement 
foflows in full text: 

President Hoover’s purpose to procure 
private funds to support the work of the 
Wickersham Commission, after the re- 
fusal of Congress to appropriate the 
funds that he wants, is ill-advised, if not 
illegal. It is but one step to the erection 
of a supergovernment composed of a 
coterie of rich men, who would be will- 
ing to set up funds at the President’s 
disposal to do the very things that Con- 
gress refuses to do. 

“If the President could use private 
funds for investigation, he could use pri- 
vate funds for any kind and manner of 
enfarcement. The only control that the 
people, through Congress, exercise over 
the executive branch of the Government 
is through the granting or withholding 
of appropriations. The President 
flouts’ the will of Congress and 
people. 

“Ex-Governor Pinchot tried this in 
Pennsylvania several years ago, and his 
actions were hateful to the citizenry of 
Pennsylvania, He was compelled to stop 
using private money where public monies 
were unavailable.” 


Action on Broadeast 
Station Restrained 


matter up 


the 


the 


Radio Commission Enjoined 
From Disturbing Status of 
Rochester Operator 


A temporary injunction, restraining 
the Federal Radio Commission from dis- 
turbing the present status 
WHAM, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., at Rochester, N. Y., 
without prior hearing, was issued June 
28 by Justice William Hitz, of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The injunction was one of five radio 
actions in the courts of the District 
Columbia on June 28, three appeals hav- 
ing been filed with the Court of Appeals 
from actions of the Commission, while 
the Commission itself filed a pleading in 
support of another decision from which 
an appeal had been taken. 

Interference Involved 

In the WHAM ease, involving the pro- 
posed shift of 26 stations operating on 
13 cleared channels to eliminate inter- 
ference, the court’s order superseded a 
previous temporary restraining order it 
had isstied to the same effect. The tem- 
porary injunction was issued following 
recent oral arguments before Justice 
Hitz. 

The original bill of complaint, filed on 
Apr. 24 challenged the right of the Com- 
mission to transfer Station WHAM from 
the 1,150 to the 1,160 kilocycle channel 
under the cleared channel shift. 

The effect of the first temporary re- 
straining order issued by Justice Hitz 
was to cause the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the entire shift of 26 stations, 
since the proposed realignment was inter- 
iocking. Subsequently, the Court of Ap- 
peals granted three stay orders on ap- 
plications of other stations protesting 
the same shift. 

Railroads Appeal 

Two appeals filed in the Court of Ap- 
peals on June 28 were by the Pere Mar- 
quette and the Ann Arbor Railroad com- 
panies, which on June 9 were denied re- 
newals of licenses for the continued op- 
eration of ship-to-shore and_ point-to- 
point radio services in the Lake Michigan 
area, on the ground that these opera- 
tions constituted private rather than pub- 
lic service and consequently were con- 
trary to Commission policy. 

In decisions on new applications filed 
hy chese companies, but setting forth 
that both had established new radio 
subsidiaries ta meet the public utility 
stipulation, the Commission granted the 
companies the right to continue ihei) 
ship-to-shore communications, but des- 
ignated for future hearing the applica- 
tions for point-to-point service. Five 
stations of the two railroads were oper- 
ated cooperatively, and now are licensed 
until July 1, 

The third appeal to the court was filed 
Station WRAW, at Reading, Pa., 
which was denied its application to in- 
stall a new transmitter, operate on the 
620 kilocyele channel with unlimited 
time and with 500 watts power, in lieu 
of its present assignment of 1310 kilo- 
eycles, 100 watts and sharing time with 
WGAL at Lancaster, Pa. 

The final proceeding was the filing by 
the Commission of its statement of facts 
and grounds for decision in refusing 
Station WLEX, of Lexington, Mass., the 
‘ight to remove to Worcester, Mass, 
| - 
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Condemned to Die 


Federal Specialist Asks Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico to 
Commute Sentence in Ex- 
change for Services 


Negotiations are under way in New 
| Mexico for experiments upon the eyes 
of a man condemned to death, with the 
hope of establishing the organism caus- 
ing trachoma, it was stated orally, June 
27, by Dr. M. C. Guthrie, of the Public 
Health Service, attached to the Indian 
Service. 7 

Some years back, an organisn® sup- 
posed to cause trachoma was isolated by 
Dr. Nogouchi, a Japanese doctor work- | 
ing with the Rockeféller Institute, Dr. | 
Guthfie said, who by applying the organ- 
ism to the eyes of apes and chimpanzees, | 
caused what was apparently trachoma. | 

Difficulty of Finding Subjects 

Since it is practically impossible to 
induce any free healthy human subjects | 
to risk their sight by these tests, he said, | 
it was decided to try to secure condemned 
prisoners, whose sentence might be com- 
muted. More tests will be made, if vol- 
unteers or similar subjects become avail- 
able. 

Some time back inmates of a prison in 
this country were used for experiment- 
ing purposes in the battle against pel- 
lagra, it was stated at the Public Health 
| Service. These men received commuted 
sentences, 

Trachoma Caused by Infection 

Trachoma foremost cause for blind- 
ness, is found all over the United States, 
and the disease is as old as history, it 
was explained. Its contagiousness has 
been recognized only in modern times 
and only recently have intelligent efforts 
been made to control its spread. 

All persons of all ages are susceptible 
to trachoma, it was said, Those who have 
studied it say that the common towel is 
one of the principal agents in trans- 
mission, 

The disease develops slowly in the 
membrane lining of the eyelid, it was 
explained, and the surface becomes un- 
even and often bleeds. 


Frequently the constant irriation from 
a granulation caused by this disease pro- 
duces ulcers. These ulcers interfere with 
and impair the vision, it was explained, 
often resulting in total blindness, | 

The Public Health Service has been | 
doing everything possible to combat tra-| 
choma, it was said, and = six hospitals 
have been erected for that purpose. 
These hospitals are in Greenville, Jack- 
son and Pikesville, Ky.; La Moure, N. 
Dak.; Russellville, Ark., and Morristown, 
Tenn. The total number of re- 
corded as cured during the year amount 
to between 500 and 1,000. This means 
that sources of infection are reduced by 
that number annually. 


\re Benefited 

In 1912 a survey of 18,000 people in 
the mountains of Kentucky was made by 
the Public Health Service and 1,200, or 
between 7 and & per cent, were found to 
have trachoma. The Public Health Serv- 
ice went to work on the problem, and a 
survey 12 years later showed that 638 
per cent of those who had trachoma in 
1912 were completely cured, while only 
35 per cent remained in doubt, This is an 
example of what can be done by 
tematic and scientific treatment of 
problem, it was pointed out. 

The economic loss resulting from tra- 
choma is enormous, it was stated. In the 
State of Missouri, where there is a pen- 
sion for the blind, 3,152 pensions were 
operative during one year at a cost of 
$200,000, and of this blindness, 20.2 per 
cent was caused by trachoma. 

The hospitals maintained by the Pub 
lic Health Service for the battle against 
trachoma have a fourfold purpose, it 
was disclosed, this being: The clinical 
treatment of trachoma, for the purpose 
of stopping the spread of the disease; a 
study of the disease itself; education of 
patients in personal hygiene and disease 
prevention; and, lastly, the centers of 
operations directed toward the eradica- 
tion of the disease, 
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House Accepts Senate 
Oleomargarine Proposals 


The Haugen bill (H. R. 6) for amend- 
ment of the oleomargarine act by chang- 
ing the definition of oleomargarine so as 
to include certain so-Malled cooking com- 
pounds was finally disposed of by Con- 
gress on June 28 when the House ac- 
ceptcd Seuate amendments. The proposal 
has been before Congress for several 
sessions, 

The purpose of the bill, as explained by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
where the legislation originated, is to 
bring these compounds into the same 
Federal regulatory status as oleomar- 
garine. It would amend the original oleo- 
margarine act, according to the Commit- 
tee, by bringing within the terms of that 
act, in a definition of oleomargarine, the 
oleomargarine taxes, and so on, combina- 
tions of cooking compounds, such as co- 
conut oils, which are put up, resembling 
butter in color, or otherwise, in quarter, 
half and full pound packages. The bill 
now awaits action by the President. 


All States and Three Territories Meet 


Law on Funds for Land Grant Colleges 


Secretary of the Interior Cer 


To $50.0 


An aggregate of $2,550,000 represent 
ing grants of $50,000 by the Federal 
Government to the 48 States and the 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, to be used by land-grant colleges 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, was certified to the Secertary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, June 28. 

In explaining the announcement, which 
was made public by the Department of 
the Interior, it was pointed out at the 
Office of Education that each year the 
States and Territories which have com- 
plied with the requirements of the laws 
establishing land-grant colleges and are 
eligible for the appropriaticns are cer- 
tified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who then pays the annual allotment of 
$50,000 to each. 

The appropriations are made in con- 
nection with the Second Morrill Act 
(1890), and the Nelson amendment 
(1907), “for the henefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,” it was further 

j xplained, The Federal Government su- 


tifies They Are Each Entitled 


00 From Government 


pervises the expenditures of the appro- 
priations and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is charged with the proper admin- 
istration of the law, Seven items con 
stitute the object of expenditure, accord- 
ing to the Office of Education, and they 
are: Natural and physical sciences, en- 
gineering and mechanic arts, agriculture, 
the English language, mathematical 
science, economic science, and teacher 
preparation in agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Department follows: 

Secretary Wilbur today certified to 
Secrgtary Mellon the fact that, under the 
law, the 48 States and three Territoriez 
of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, that 
constitute the Nation are entitled to re 
ceive from the Federal Government for 
use during. the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1981, $50,000 each, an aggregate of 
$2,550,000, to be used by the so-called 
land-grant colleges “for the benefit of ! 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” This 
is the National Government’s annual con- 
, tribution to those schools, 
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OF THE 22D ANNUAL SESSION 


GOVERNORS’ 
Salt Lake 


® 


CONFERENCE 


City, Utah 


Monday, June 30, State Capitol 
9:30 a. m.—Reception. governor’s reception room. 
10 a. m.—House of representatives chamber. Governor George H. Dern, Utah, 
chairman executive committee, presiding. 


Roll call. 
Welcoming addresses: 
Lake City. 


Governor Dern and Mavor Johw F. 


Bowman, Salt 


Response, Hon. Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of Florida. 
Report of chairman executive committee—Governor Dern. 


“Unemployment and Old Age Pensions,” 


ernor of New York. 
Round table discussion led by Hon. 
Jersey. 


12 M.—Adjournment for luncheon. 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Gov- 


Morgan F. Larson, Governor of New 


Monday Afternoon Session, Hotel Utah 


2:15 p. m. 
“The Public Domain,” Hon, Frank C 


Hon. Charles W. Tobey, Governor of New Hampshire, presiding. 
. Emerson, Governor of Wyoming. 


“Sales Tax,” Hon. William G. Conley, Governor of West Virginia. 


Round table discussion led by Hon. L. G. 


4:15 p. m.—Adjournment. 


Hardman, Governor of Georgia. 


6:30 p. m.—Banquet tendered by Utah Chapter. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, including one hour of national broadcasting. from 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., M. T., 


courtesy of Columbia Broadcasting Co., 


each governor present to speak briefly. 


Formal addresses ty Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York, Governor 
O. Max Gardner, North Carolina, Governor Theodore Christianson, Minnesota. 


Governor C. C. Young, California. 


(President Hoover has informed Governor 


Dern he will address the conference from the White House over this national 


radio hookup.) 
Tuesday, July 
9:30 a. m.—Hon. Norman S. Case, 
“Taxation of National Banks,” Hon. 
Discussion of bank taxation under 
Cook, Kansas City, Mo, 
Sullivan, Stillwater, Minn, 
11:45 a, m.--Adjournment. 
12 M. 
Lto 2 p. m.,. a. T. 
Broadcasting Company. 


section 
Problems of taxation under section 5219, George H. 


2, Hotel Utah 

Governor of Rhode Island, presiding. 
Clyde M. Reed, Governor of Kansas. 
5219, Federal Statutes, Thornton 


Luncheon as guests of Salt Lake Rotary Club, ; 
National radio broadcast for one hour, courtesy National 
Speakers: Governor Bibb Graves, Alabama, presid- 


ing; Governor John Garland Pollard, Virginia; Governor William Tudor Gardi- 
ner, Maine; Governor Louis L. Emmerson, Ilinois; Governor Arthur J. Weaver, 


Nebraska; Governor 
Tuesday, July 1, afternoon. 


J. E. Erickson, Montana. 
No business session. 


Wednesday, July 2, Hotel Utah 


9:30 a, m.—Hon. O. 
“Hawes-Cooper Bill.” 


Max Gardner, Governor of North Carolina. presiding. 
Hon. Henry S. Caulfield. Governor of Missouri. 


Round 


table discussion led by Hon. W. J. Holloway, Governor of Oklahoma. 


2 p. m.—Hon. Harry G. Leslie, Governor of Indiana. presiding. 


cussion. 


Executive session, 


including election of executive committee, 


General dis- 


action on 


proposed permanent secretariat and miscellaneous business. 


4 p. m.—Adjournment. 
10 p. m.—Leave Salt Lake City via 


Union Pacific Railroad for Cedar City. 


Thursday, July 3 


7:30 a. m.—Arrive Cedar City. 
9:30 a. m.—Leave Cedar City. 
11:30 a, m. 


2 p. m. 


> 
? 
> 
> 


Arrive Zion National Park. : 
Zion Canyon Lodge, Hon. John Hammill, Governor of lowa, presid- 


ing. General discussion and special topics. 


® p. m.—-Zion Canyon Lodge 
auspices of National Park Service, 


Special historical and scientific program under 


Friday, July 4 


9:30 a. m.—Dedication of Zion-Mount 
exercises, 
11 a. m.—Leave West 
1 p. m.—Arrive Kanab, 
6:30 p. m.—Arrive Grand Canyon of 
® p. m. 
John C. Phillips, Governor of Arizona, 
Adjournment of conference sine die. 


‘Sweat Shop’ Said 
Still to Persist 


Women’s Bureau Declares 
Evil Still Exists in Some 
States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the old, and on with the new” when it 
involves an economic change is a slow 
process, and so industrial homework re- 
mains, it appears. 

Work to be done in the home was 
given out to 11,516 workers by 1,467 
employers in New York City alone dur- 
ing the year ended in June, 1927, it is 
pointed out in this bulletin, to the sur- 
prise of those who believe that the word 
“sweat shop” with its baleful connota- 
tion of tired tenement mothers and chil- 
dren sewing in dirty and crowded rooms 
on garments, embroidery, or artificial 
flowers, went out with the horse and 
buggy and that the sweat-shop worker 
has hecome an economic anachronism. 

The lingering persistency of this 
method of labor iargely due to the 
fact, which the bulletin emphasizes, that 
few States have any knowledge of the 
situation within their own limits and 
they have made almost no attempts to 
regulate it. 


is 


References Are Given 

Although it is a condition on which lit- 
tle light has hitherto been thrown, the 
Women’s Bureau presents in this bulle- 
tin the high spots in the studies and 
State reports which have been made, to- 
gether with a list of references available. 

Industrial homework industries, the 
bulletin finds, are those of seasonal and 
very irregular employment, subject to 
fluctuation with changes in fashion or 
process. It is a means by which em- 
ployers are enabled to secure rapid ex- 
pansion and contraction of the working 
force without providing overhead and 
without assuming the full responsibility 
for a stable group of workers. 

The needle trades make extensive use 
of such methods, it seems. Of the 21,573 
homeworkers found in licensed houses in 
New York State in the year ended June 
30, 1927, the clothing trades employed 
over 13,000, and embroidery and artifi- 
cial flowers gave employment to 4,000 
more, Stringing tags; carding buttons, 
hooks and eyes, or safety pins; making! 
garters; knitting; and work on cheap 
Jewelry, lamp shades, powder puffs, pa- 
per boxes and bags, carpet rags, and 
toys—all are industries carried on to 
some extent by numerous industrial 
homework employers, most of whom op- 
erate in a rather small way with a few 
factory employes. 

The homework itself is usually of a, 
simple nature easily accomplished by 
women with little industrial experience 
and driven by the pressure of family 
needs to seek work. The bulletin feels 
that because of the handicaps of inex- 
perience, home responsibilities, physical 
disabilities, language or custom, these 
workers are but poor bargainers in the 
labor market, and low wages, unregu- 
lated hours, poor working conditions, and 
child labor are too familiar aspects of 
this homework system of production. 


The victims of the neglect of proper 
regulation of this system are not lim- 
ited to the homeworkers themselves. 
That products comine from unclean or 
diseased homes become a virulent men- 
ace to public health is emphasized 
throughout the bulletin. Although re- 
cent studies quoted in this report have 


Carmel Highway. Special program and 


Portal of Tunnel, 


Colorado, 


Grand Canyon Lodge, special Independence Day program, Hon. 


presiding. 


Western States Urged 
To Cooperate in Efforts 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
“Many Westerners contend that 
growth of the public land States 
been stunted and throttled since Federal 
easing superseded the old system of 
leaving the public domain wide open for 
private development and that we are be- 
devilled with a huge bureaucracy which 
hampers, annoys and discourages men 
whose initiative and enterprise would 
otherwise cause the western States to 
keep with the rest of the country. Here 
is a vast field for careful, dispassionate, 
unbiased study.” 

School Combine Suggested 

Governor Dern suggested that the 
western States could no doubt combine 
a number “of their schools for the deaf, 
blind and feeble-minded and industrial 
schools to great advantage, both finan- 
cially and educationally. He also said 
two or three States could no doubt com- 
bine their State prisons to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Urging more careful study and consid- 
eration of proposed projects and prob- 
lems, Governor Dern stated the western 
States must look out for their individual 
development. 

“We must figure how to make Utah 
grow rather than how to make Los An- 
geles grow,” he stated. Referring to 
the proposed Boulder Canyon dam, Gov- 
ernor Dern declared Utah’s support of 
the project was justified only on the 
ground that it impresses the Colorado 
River compact and thereby segregates 
its water so that a fair share shall he 
reserved for the State’s future devel- 
opment, 

He denounced the argument that Utah 
should give away valuable rights in the 
river to get the dam _ built, believing 
that a considerable amount of the con- 
struction money would be spent here. 

“Los Angeles is going to pay for the 
dam,” he declared, “and will claim that 
she is entitled to the business on that 
account, Her claim will not be denied, 
and if Utah gets any of the construc- 
tion money, it will merely be crumbs 
from the rich man's table.” 

Secretary's Report 

Victor C, Shaw, secretary to Governor 
taldridge and secretary of the western 
governors canference, gave his report. 

Governor Phillips, of Arizona, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. 
eo 


clean in condition, 


the 


he and fairly good 


there are always some encountered that | 


show evidences of filth or others where 
work has continued in the presence of 
communicable disease. For example, in- 
vestigations in New Jersey and Pennsy! 
vania disclosed articles being made in 
homes where diseases such as measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, influenza, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and | gonorrhea 
were present. 

Because of its irregular character of 
production with large numbers of em- 
ployers of an unstable, shifting charac- 
ter, and an equally unstable group of 
workers scattered about in tenement 
homes, the bulletin states that a proper 
system of control of industrial home- 
work presents difficulties of so serious a 
nature that the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada, in February, 1926, 
appointed a committee to look into the 
character and extent of the system as 
well as the methods of regulating it in 
the various States. 

The recommendations drawn 
this committee and containe ' 


up by 
in the 


‘Women’s Bureau report stress the need 


of continued study of the industrial 


homework problem by the association 
and its membership in the various 
States, as well by independent research 


| found the majority of homes visited to | organizations. 


has | 
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| Apple Embargo 
Leads to Action 


To Aid Grower. 


Farm Board and Departmer 

Of Agriculture Promise t 

-» Assist in Marketing of A 
fected Grades 


The reported embargo against impor 
of apples below the two highest grade 
into the United Kingdom from the Unite 
States would curtail exports, and t 
Federal Farm Board and the Departme 
of Agriculture will do their. best to a 
the growers and shippers in meeting t 
situation, C. S. Wilson, member of t 
Roard representing the fruit and vege 
table industry, stated June 28. 

The reported embargo would apply bé 
tween July 7 and November15, and woul 
cover barreled apples below the gradq 
“U. S. Fancy” and “U. S. No. 1” an 
boxed apples below the grades “Ext 
Fancy” and “Fancy.” 

While the grades of apples vary wit 
the season and from year to year, it 
a conservative estimate that about ha 
the apples exported between the date 
specified for the embargo are below t 
highest two grades, it was stated orall 
June 28 in the fruits and vegetable 
division of the Bureau of Agricultur 
Economics. 

Exports of apples from the Unite 
States last year, according to the Depar 
ment of Agriculture, were 3,005,0 
barrels and 12,027,000 boxes, of. whic 
1,720,000) barrels and 4,836,000 box 
went to the United Kingdom, 

Fruit Fly Is Blamed 

The reported embargo is to be base 
on the discovery of the apple fruit fly i 
American apples, the Department 
State has been informed by t Bri 
Embassy. A. L. Quaintance, Associat| 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, D¢ 
partment of Agriculture, stated orall 
June 28, that the higher pps of apple 
are at least as liable td infestation 
the lower grades, and probably more sq 
The fly ordinarily lays its eggs on th 
fruit which is ripening, he said. It i 
chiefly cooking apples picked be‘ore the 
have ripened and taken on igh col 
which fall within the lower grade 
barred by the embargo, accordirig to th 
| Department. 

Mr. Wilson’s statement follow: 
| text: 
| The reported embargo against the i 
portation of apples into Fngland an 
Wales between July 7 and November 1 
of barreled apples not meeting “U. § 
Fancy” and “U.S. No. 1” grade require 
ments and for boxed apples not meetin 
“Extra Fancy” and “Fancy” grade re 
quirements will restrict the export move 
ment of Summer and Fall apples. Th 
Department of Agriculture and the Fed 
eral Farm Board are keenly alive to thi 
situation and will use their best effort 
to assist growers and shippers in meetin 
it. The Farm Board is prepared to ex 
tend to growers every possible aid in o 
ganization of cooperative associations fo 
the marketing of their fruit. 
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Treaty Is Criticized 
By Minority Repor 
|\Senate Told Naval Defens 


Of American Commere 
Is Jeopardized 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

tion,” the report states. “The minority 
however, demands that no treaty in re 
spect to the United States Navy sha 
be ratified by the Senate which is dis 
advantageous to our country; which pre 
cludes an adequate national defense 
Which affects injuriously the naval pre 
tection of our enormous and fast-expand| 
ing sea commerce; or which destructivel 
deals with our relative position. in re 
spect to other nations. All these fitims 
the London treaty does, and because ; 
does these things, and because it i 
neither fair nor just to the United State 
we oppose it, 

“Ht a noticeable and a remarkable 
fact,” the report continues, “that 
treaty for which so much is claimed, op 
position to which arouses such a pretens 
of indignation, is presented to the Senat 
without explanation or report.” 

Nature of Report 

It continues: 


“The London treaty is given to th 
Senate by the President with only th 
formal lines of transmission; no repre 
sentatives of our country, save in thei 
incomplete testimony before the com 
mittees of the Senate, have indulged i 
any recital of their activities; member 
of the Senate who were plenipotentia 
ries in the making, and are now Sena 
tors in the ratification, aside from recen 
radio addresses, have been heard in de 
tail upon the pact, and finally the For 
eign Realtions Committee, in reporting 
the treaty favorably, does it without on 
word of comment, explanation, or eluci 
dation, 


“The treaty comes upon the floor 
| therefore, the mere barren document ex 
, ecuted at London, with the printed hear 

ings, of course, that have been held 
without detailed report or explanation 
but with what, doubtless in the opinio 
ot its advocates, may be much more morg 
important, the mute votes of the ma 
jority members of the Foreign Relation 
Committee. 

(The full tet of the report will be 
printed in the’issue of Juty 1) 


is 


Mexico Constructs Plant 
To Produce Carbon Dioxide 


A new plant for the production of solid 
carbon dioxide is being constructed nea 
Tampico, Mexico, by an American oi 
company, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce fron 
Commercial Attache George Wythe, at 
Mexico City. 

The capacity of the plant is about 2¢ 
tons per day, and the bulk of the outpu 
is to be used for operators of refrigera: 
tor cars in the United States and th 
balance for local use. The smaller b 
and other alleged advantagessover ordi 
nary ice apparently led to this unde 
taking. From Tampico to Chicago abou 
10 tons of water ice are required per 
car, compared to .6 ton of carbonic i¢e, 

Gas for this product is to be obtai 
from some of the American company’ 
properties, from which the supply 
ample . 

| (issued by Department of Commerce. 
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esident Aliens 
reed From Duty 
On Fish Imports 


pmmissioner of Customs 
Revokes Ruling for Duty, 
On Fish Brought in by Uny 


documented Vessels 


'The Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
Eble, in a ruling made public June 
, has directed collectors of customs to 
mit free of duty fish caught beyond 
three-mile limit in ocean waters and 
lought*into American ports by resident 
ens in small, undocumented vessels. | 
The action revokes a portion of the 
ling of Apr. 28, 1930, which held that 
fish caught beyond the _ three-mile 
nit and brought into American ports 
re dutiable 
Mr, Eble’s ruling was in a letter ad- 
essed to the collector of customs at 
brtland, Oreg. It follows in full text: 
Sir: The Department duly received 
ur letter of May 28, 1930 (267-9), en- 
bsing a copy of a ¢omplaint filed by 
resident alien fisherman against you 
collector of customs for the recovery 
certain duty assessed upon fish 
ought into your port from the high 
Ss. 
Numerous Protests Made 
It appears frem your letter that in 
lis assessment of duty on the fish 
ught beyond the three-mile limit you 
ere following the instructions in the; 
epartment’s decision of Apr. 28, 1930,) 
idressed to collectors of customs and 
hers concerned, to assess duty upon 
sh of the character provided for in the 
tiable section of the tariff act when 
ought into the United States from 
e high seas in vessels owned by aliens, 
ihether documented or undocumented. 
Following the publication of the in- 
ructions above referred to, numerous 
rotests were received from resideni 
ien fishermen and after reconsideration 
r this matter the Department reached 
e conclusion that so much of T. D. 
988 as applied to the fish caught on 
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‘Explosives Are Declared to Play | 
ter Role in Peace Time 


Their Grea 


Dr. 


‘ 
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ing of Civilization 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
“glorious | which our historians, too often, 


Next Friday being the 


Fourth,” we shall enjoy, throughout the| trouble to explain? 


country, the usual gorgeous displays of | 








Klein Outlines Development of Modern Types and 
Extent to Which They Enter Into Upbuild- 


take no} 


It was because the steam engine could 


“the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- | not be fully developed without unlimited 


” 


ing in air, 


and all the other evidences : quantities of iron and copper and un- 


of explosive jubilation. Already, some | limited fuel for the generation of steam. 
of the impatient members of the younger | And adequate amounts of minerals could 
generation have scorched their hands on | not be obtained without powerful ex- 


giant firecrackers, 


. 


| plosives. 
And so the business of explosives | Steam 


engine would have 


Without these essentials, the 
remained | 


seems a timely topic—the marvelous| Merely the strange plaything of some 


modern developments of that gunpowder Obscure eccentric—and mankind would 
which first came to light in the murky have been the poorer. 


Thus the super 


cells of studious medieval monks or, as force, dynamite, became a veritable Alad- | 
some say, in China, in the reign of the din’s lamp for the budding industrialism 
glittering Mongol monarch Kublai Khan. *of our modern life, 


We must note, first of all, that fire- 
works constitute a very minor phase of 
this activity. The fact of the matter is. 
they are not regarded as forming a part 
of the regularly orgarfized explosives in- 
dustry, which serves incomparably 
greater ends. Enjoy them as some of 
us may, few persons are deceived about 
the value of mere fireworks, whether py- 
rotechnical or ortatorical—but a good 
many of us do labor, I imagine, 


Railways Are Witness 


Of Explosives’ Value 


That is the conviction of the explosives | 


experts to whom I am indebted for some 
of the facts that I shall mention in this 
talk—and I want to express, right here, 
my keen appreciation of the assistance 
of Mr. Nelson S. Greensfelder, Mr. Wal- 
ter O. Snelling, Mr. William A. Staving, 


under a as well as scientists in the Bureau of 


misapprehension about the explosives in- | Mines and the Bureau of Standards; and 


dustry considered as a whole. 


{I desire to make very special mention of 


When we think of explosives, we think Dr, Charles E. Munroe, surely one of the 
generally of war, with all of the ghastly most distinguished of all authorities on 
wreckage that follows in the wake of explosives, who, I am proud to say, is 
screaming shells, smashing machine-gun | connected with the Department of Com- 


fire, and bursting shrapnel. And, far- 
ther back, in the territory of the warring 


merce, 


Our railways, passing over mighty 


nations, we picture in our thoughts the hills, through great cuts and tunnels ex- 


sudden rise of vast munitions 


powder factories thrown up with frantic | tains, 
haste, casting a lurid glow upon the sky | achievements ; 
lat night, pouring out these ominous me- Most of our manufactured products be- | 3T- doing. 
| gin 
|ma 1 D : 
| posits, so we can truthfully say that| with the earth’s surface, or in a hole 


dia of destruction. 
Great Civilizing Force 
Exercised by Explosives 

So, all too often, we conceive of ex- 


plants, | cavated through the very heart of moun- 


furnish mute witness to the 
of powerful explosives. 


as raw materials, and many raw 
terials exist primarily in mineral de- 


high explosives enter into our daily lives 
in many ways that few of us ever sus- 
pect. The towering skyscraper has a 


| 


Department of Agriculture 


The fabric in the garment worn by the Department of Agriculture ex- 
pert in this photograph was derived from peanut hulls. Cellulose made | the opinion relative to it whigh was laid 
from the hulls was used in making the rayon used in the garment. 
Stages of the development are illustrated by the materials in the con- 


tainers, the peanut hulls being shown at the extreme right. 


partment’s chemists have been con 


The De- 
ducting experiments along this line 


for the purpose of providing use for the 70,000 tons of peanut hulls 


which collect annually at s 


areas where they breed, by means of 
blowing out long ditches through which 
the water may flow. 

Here is a weird new job that explosives 
They are being used to ex- 
plore the earth’s interior. When a smail 
charge of explosives is fired in contact 


bored for a few feet into the ground, 
vibrational waves are,sent out in all 
directions, just as waves radiate from 


4 : | plosives as merely an instrumentality of | 
e high seas im undocumented boats by | havoc. But that conception is utterly | 
sident aliens should be revoked, and | wrong. It needs to be corrected. Ex- 


skeleton of steel beams, without which it/a pebble thrown onto the quiet water of 
could not exist, and before the steel was|a pond. By means of very delicate elec- 
in its present form it was iron ore—/ trical devices these sound waves can be 


helling plants in the South. 


———— 


Changes in Tariff 
Rates Are Requeste 


Commission Announces Ten 


And Investigations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Applications for Changes t 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 


‘ 


y Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


House Report Filed on Bill | 
For National Employment Unit 
Majority Report Says Measure Does Not Violate State 


Rights While Minority Opinions View Plan 
As Infringement 


The majority and minority views re- 
| garding the bill (S. 3060) for the estab- 
lishment of a national employment sys- 


y 
{dissenting report lies in the fact that 
no matter how great the desire for re- 
\lief of unemployment, no matter how 
jreal the basis for such relief may be in 


tem and for cooperation with the States | the facts submitted, I will not as a legis- 


in the promotion of such system, recently 
ordered reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, are set out in a report 
qust filed in the House. 

The members of the Committee filing 
separate minority reports are Repre- 
j;sentatives Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman of the Committee, 
and Tucker (Dem.), of Lexington, Va. 

In the majority report, filed for the 
rest of the Committee by Representative 
Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., chairman 
of the subcommittee in charge of the 
measure, and ranking majority member 
|of the Committee, the provisions of the 
| vill are explained. (Discussion of the 
| provisions of the bill appeared in the 
| issue of June 26.) 

The report refers to the decision of 
the Supreme Court relative to the con- 
stitutionality of the maternity act, and 


down by Mr. Justice Sutherlafid. 
Decision Termed 
| Up to States 


“In neither case is there any coercion 
or invasion of the rights of~the States,” 
the report states. “In either case the 
States may take it or leave it. No State 
is asked to yield anything. There may, 
however, be an enticing and persuasive 
bait held out to the States; but that 
does not involve duress, or force or com- 
|pulsion; and any State feeling aggrieved 
can simply say ‘go.’ It can avoid being 
tempted by simpy refusing to join in 
the scheme and plan. 

“There is, therefore, nothing unconsti- 
tutional about S. 3060. Furthermore, in 
917, the attention of Congress was for- 
cibly called to the need of an adequate 
; Federal employment system by the emer- 
gencies of the war then existing. As 
|was pointed out by John B. Andrews, 


lator lend myself to the enactment of a 
law which does not meet the approval 
of my conscience under my duties and 
joath of office to the Constitution and 
our dual form of government. 

“Very few. I am sure, of those who 
have just blindly indorsed these bills 
have ever looked into the question of 
the actual necessity for this form of 
legislation as embodied in Senate bill 
3060. My duty as a legislator is to see 
that every bill passing under my care 
and judgment does not violate in any 
way the Constitution of my country. 


| Propgnents Said to Overlook 
Dual Form of Government 


“The proponents have forgotten, I am 
sure, in their eagerness for securing of 
{relief the fact that our Government is 
a dual Government. The Federal Gov- 
|ernment only exists by virtue of dele- 
| gated powers and implied powers spring- 
| ing from the delegated ones. A State is 
definitely constituted. It has supreme 
power in all matters unless limited in its 
activities by its constitution. A State 
can do much that the United States 
dare net do and could not attempt to do 
in the light of the constitutional limita- 
tionS resting upon the Federal entity. 

“I am content with my own investiga- 
tion that the welfare clause is only a 
qualification of the taxing power and has 
no other meaning whatever. If we were 
to expand it into what these verbalists 
contend is a true construction, namely, 
that it means that the Federal Govern- 
ment may pass any legislation to provide 
| for the “general welfare,” there was no 
use whatever in writing the other 
clauses in the Constitution and certainly 
none whatever for the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution which reserves all 
powers not therein granted to the States 


e Department, accordingly, submitted | plosives are playing in the modern world | 


e question to the Attorney General! yoj6 diametrically different from (and and this iron ore was broken from its| picked up and their courses charted and 


‘original position in the mine by charges} measured at distances of several miles. | cr to the people. The power to provide 


|milk and eream, milk powdered, con-| secretary of the American Association 


der the provisions of paragraph (b) | 
section 502 of the tariff act of 1922 
igh has been reenacted in the tariff 

t of 1230) and the Attorney General | 
a letter dated June 18, 1930, ex-! 

esses the opinion that fish caught be- 

bnd the three-mile limit by resident 
iens in small undocumented vessels are 
bt subject to duty when brought into 

e United States, and he, accordingly, 

commends the revocation of T. D. 

988 in so far as it relates to fish 

ught beyond the three-mile limit by 

sident aliens in small undocumented 
ssels. 

In view of the foregoing, that portion 
T. D. 43988 directing the assessment 
duty upon fish caught on the high 

as by resident aliens in undocumented 

bssels and brought into fhe United 
ates, is hereby revoked. Accordingly, 

b duty should be assessed upon such fish 

br should entry of the fish be required. 


odernized Stores 


Found to Aid Sales 


ood Management Vital, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 


more important than) that of a destroyer. 


‘commercial explosives manufactured in 


| verted into a war-time plant. 


They are a constructive, helpful instru- 
ment—a truly tremendous civilizing 
force. Tltzy tear down, and tear up,| 
in order that men may build more 
splendidly and produce with greater 
efficiency and ease. They are an in- 
dispensable element in rapid peace-time 
progress. | 

Here is one thing to bear in mind: 
There is really a great difference be- 
tween the explosives used in the war and 
those that are employed for commercial 
work. The explosives used for war can- 
not be used for commercial work—and 
the reverse is also true. Each year 
about 500,000,000 pounds of commercial 
explosives are used for peace-time work 
in the United States. And here is a 
fact which will give you an idea of the} 
size of this industry: The amount of 


this country during the past four years 


{is about equal to the total output of, 


military explosives of all kinds used by | 


}of high explosives. ‘ c 
| highways over which we travel are made: able depths, with all of its precious se- | 
|of cement that was once limestone and|crets, can thus be determined. 


The superb concrete 


cement rock, forming great quarry walls 


high explosives can these raw materials 
be economically mined and’ the cement 
industry made possible. 

Let’s glance for just a moment at the 
history of explosives. Blackpowder (or 
gunpowder, as it was known 
days), is made, I need hardly say, of a 
mechanical mixture of saltpeter, char- 
coal, and sulphur. The Chinese, as I 
have mentioned, probably discovered it 
in remote times. It made its appearance 


;in Europe in the fourteenth century, foi- 
| lowing its development by Roger Bacon, 
the 


famous monk, that colrageous, canny 
pioneer of modern learning. 


| Alfred Nobel Discovered 


Commercial Method 
In 1847 an Italian chemist named So- 


all of the Allied forces during the entire | brero discovered the chemical combina- 


duration of the World War. 


|tion that we know today as nitroglycerin. | the ghastly 


Some of us may have had the mistaken | Although he pointed out the possibilities 


notion that a plant for the manufacture 
of commercial high explosives can be con- 
But this is 


really not so. Neither the machinery 


of his discovery as an explosive, the sub- 


stance was actually used in his day only | 


in alcoholic solution for medicine (it is 
of great value as a heart stimulant, in 


/nor the workers at the “dynamite-type” | the almost incredible proportion @f1 part 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rangement would be applied to their 
establishments. They kept coming | 
long after the store had been discon- | 
nued, sfich was the enthusiasm evoked 
h the trade. 
As a result, Mr. Meserole said, a num- 
r of retailers decided to rearrange 
ir own stores to profit by the lessons 
_ clearly indicated. These men have 
mished the job, and in not a single in- 
nce has there been failure to produce 
ditional income, it was stated. 
Modernization not only increases sales 
hrough encouragement of self-service 
1 the part of the customer, but it also 
pduges expense through the saving of 
lart of the clerical effort necessary to 
e making of the sale, he added. 
It was explained that studies have 
own that the trouble with many shop- 
eepers has been that they have had pre- 
pnceived ideas about what a shop should 
They set up stores ‘from the point 
ff view of the merchant, rather than 
at of the customer. In this intensive 
ge of retailing, the formula must be! 
evised to meet the tastes of the pur- 
aser, he said. 
According to Mr. Meserole, studies 
lave shown that many stores that fail 
re drab, dark, dingy, gloomy, unattrac- 
ve places. The present is a shopping 
ze, which means that consumers are 
oing the shopping and that merchants 
ust cater to their wishes. * With good 
oads and automobiles the shopper can 
Ixercise free choice in selecting a place 
which to buy, it was stated. 
Mr. Meserole explained that this de- 
elopment puts an entirely new face on 
e retail problem. The physical aspects 
f the retail store cannot be what they 
ere 10 to 15 years ago—the consumer 
preeminent; and the merchant must 
nore than ever concentrate on making 
is store attractive to the buying public. 
Studies show, according to Mr. Mese- 
ole, that practically all the groceries 
old at retail are purchased by women. 
He explained that women search about 
nd travel here and there, and visit store 
fter store before purchasing. Today 
ey do a great deal more shopping than 
ey did even a few years ago. 
Since a great deal of retailing is con- 
rned with sight and touch, the success- 
1 merchant will see to it that these 
mses work for his store, for increased 
les volume. Sight is especially helpful 
the sale of impulse merchandise, while 
ouch is scarcely less important. Today 
verything the merchant sells that has 
eae! or tactile appeal must be stocked 
9 it can be both seen and handled, he 
pinted out. 


hocolate Manufacturers 
To Attend World Meeting 


The United States will be represented 

an international congress of choco- | 
te and cocoa manufacturers to be held | 
n Antwerp in September, according to | 
m announcement by the Department of | 
tate June 28, which follows in full text: | 
The Belgian government has invited | 
is Government to be represented by | 
elegates at an international congress of 
hocolate and cocoa manufacturers to 
ie held at Antwerp, September, 1939. | 
f. A. M. Merckens, president, Merckens 
hocolate Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
nd Mr. B. Dangerfield, president, Rey- 
er and Brothers, Incorporated, of Pitts- 
urgh, Pa., will act as delegates on the | 


military explosives. 


Just how did we Americans employ 
the 510,000,000 pounds of. blasting 


plosives” (as one class 48 called)? Well,! 
in the first place, a little more than one-| 
third of the total was used in the coal- 
mining industry. About a fifth 
used in metal-mining activity. One- 
sixth was devoted to quarrying and the 


|of plant can be used te produce modern to 1,152,000). 


In the fifties of the last century, Cali- 
fornia was a veritable laboratory of ex- 


| plosives, because of the requirements of 


powder, dynamite, and “permissible ex- gold-mining. And some of the older resi- 


dents remember the disastrous accident 
which happened at that time in the Wells- 


| Fargo building, a curious four-story stone 
“| structure that still stands in the heart 
Was |of San Francisco’s business district. One 
|day there arrived in that building an 


: ui y express package which seemed to be 
production of nonmetallic minerals. One- | jeaking. : S 


With the idea of opening it 


in early | 


seventh went for general construction! and remedying this situation, an em- 
work—meaning railway construction, the| ploye took a metal instrument and gave 
building of hydroelectric plants, irriga-|q vigorous rap on the mysterious con- 
tion projects, enlargement of harbor and|tainer. The result was a terrific blast 
ship channels, municipal water lines,|that virtually gutted the building and 
subways, demolition and excavation work | wrought appalling havoc. That was San 
preparatory to the erection of buildings, | Francisco’s introduction to nitroglycerin. 
and enterprises of like nature. Other! It was in 1867 that Alfred Nobel, the 
purposes took the remaining one-eighth | Swedish inventor, discovered a practical 
—about 20,000,000 pounds being used on! process of making nitroglycerin on a 


American farms. 
Explosives Lift Loads 
From Humanity’s Back 
Explosives are a constructive civiliz- | 
ing force because they are a form of | 
power—and power is the keynote of the 
modern age. Like steam and electricity, 
explosives are a means of lifting a load 
of racking toil from the human race. We | 
may think of a charge of high explosives | 


large commercial scale, and five years 


later he invented dynamite—by absorb- | 


ing the nitroglycerin in an earth-like 
porous material similar to “fuller’s 
earth.” He thereby revolutionized the 
art of mining and its thousands of in- 
dustrial ramifications, It is a rather 
curious paradox that the famous Nobei 
prizes—for contributions to world peace, 
for achievements in the realm of imag- 
inative literature, and so on—had their 


) ‘origin in money that was made from 
as a small bundle of intensely concen-| dynamite. 


Dynamite has of course been 


trated energy, waiting man’s word to be| improved since Nobel’s day, in way’ that 
suddenly released to do the work that/I have not time to mention in detail. 


a thousand men could not do without its | 
aid. | 


Explosives are used today in many 


| fascinating and dramatic ways: to clear 


A massive piece of stone, a solid wall} farm land by blasting out stumps and 
of rock, is reduced in the twinkling of | boulders; for draining tracts of land; for 
an eye to a mass of fragments that can| correcting and changing stream chan- 


be readily moved by a steam shovel.| nels; for planting trees; for removing 
What a striking contrast to the drudgery | ice jams in streams in the Winter time— 
and travail that prevailed in ages past!|for leveling small hills—and for many 
We admire the prodigious material|less important agricultural purposes. 
achievements of antiquity—the mighty| Explosives have been found practicable 


| merciless 


pyramids of Egypt and of Mexico, the | 
Great Wall of China, the Roman aque- | 
ducts, those excavations that we call the | 
cafacombs, the mysterious ‘titanic ma- 
sonry of the Incas in Peru and Bolivia, 
the marble quarries sf Pentelicus from! 
which the gleaming temple of the Par-| 
thenon was wrought. | 
But think of the pathetically crude | 
implements with which the materials for | 
these were obtained from the hard, resis- ' 
tant body of the earth—think of the 
primitive bronze picks, the stone ham- 
mers, the wooden wedges inserted be- 
tween cracks and then soaked in water. 
Think of the infinite slowness of the pro- | 
cess—the years, the decades, that passed | 
away while such work was being carried 
out. And think, too, of the armies of | 
wretched, desperate slaves—straining, | 
gasping, groaning with pain, under the| 
taskmaster’s lash and_ the 
blistering rays of a southern sun! 
Dynamite has changed all that. And 
thus dynamite is not only an accelerator 
but a liberator, of the very first rank. 
The art of mining gold, silver, iron 
and copper was known as far back as 
the patriarchal days of Job, and those 
metals contributed to the fabulous 
magnificance of Solomon. We are as- 
sured that a kind of steam engine was 
used as long ago as the second century 
before Christ. We all know that these 
things are vital elements in our material 
civilization today. How then did it hap- 
pen that we had to wait thousands of 
years for their full development? 


and profitable in modern landscape work 
on large estates and in the laying out 
of golf courses. (“Explosion shots” and 
explosive language are the logical re- 
sult, you see, of the actual explosives 
used in creating those hateful hazards.) 


South Finds Varied 
Uses for Dynamite 


In the southern States, wide use for 


explosives has been found in blowing 
out pine stumps from which steam-dis- 
tilled wood turpentine, rosin, and pine 
oil are produced in large quantities. 
There’s a different use—a very interest- 


| ing use—of explosives in connection with 


trees. It has long been known that trees 
planted in holes: excavated by high ex- 
plosives seem to thrive better than those 
planted in holes dug by a shovel. This 
observation has been carried to its log- 


| ical conclusion by using a special explo- 


| growing tree roots, has greater efficiency | 


What | 
rt of the United States at this meeting. | caused this great “gap” in progress | 


sive for the making of holes in which 
to plant young trees—this explosive con- 
taining both explosive ingredients and 
fertilizing ingredients, with which the 
soil is thus most effectively impregnated. 
I’m told that a single pound of fertilizer, 
thus blasted into the very cracks and fis- 
sures which will be entered later by the 


than 10 times the same quantity of fer- 
tilizer when applied fin the usual, way. 
In the South, mosquito-control work 
has been carried out successfully with 
dynamite—not by blowing up the bugs 
themselves, let me hasten to add (though 
they richly deserve some such terrible 
death), but by draining stagnant water 


|The structure of the earth at consider- 


Along 


jour Gulf coast, for example, there often 


|of massive stone, and only by the use of| occur (deep in the earth) masses of 


|rock salt several acres in extent. For 
reasons that we do not know, oil and 
|sulphur often exist in great quantities 
| beneath these salt domes. They can be 
discovered only through this amazing 
method, employing explosives. In this 
way our national weal has already 
been increased by many millions of dol- 
lars, 

| Explosives Dramatic 

In Fighting Con flagrations 

| Explosives find, perhaps, their most 
|dramatic use in the fighting of confla- 
| grations. We all know about the dya- 
miting of walls to prevent the «spread 
of fires, and I shall not go into that. My 


|friends in San Francisco will remember 
| 


|sives by which the destructive fire of 24 
years ago was eventually checked. 

Let me take you, for just a moment, to 
a spectacular gas-well fire. This well, 
discharging gas at the rate of millions of 
cubic feet per hour, has inadvertently 
| become ignited. 
terrifying torch. Ordinary fire-fighting 
| methods are quite futile, What is to be 
|done? We turn vast volumes of ‘steam 
; into the blazing gas. 
| successful, but it does not prove so now. 
| We must resort to something else. So 
explosives are brought to bear. We ar- 
range a cable along which a charge of 
high explosives can be brought near the 
mouth of the blazing well. The explos- 
| ive is protected by an asbestos wrapping 
| from the heat of the burning gas. n 
| when the explosive is in the proper posi- 
tion around the blaze, it is set off with a 
shattering “bang!”—and the great vol- 
ume of gases produced by the detonation 
extinguishes the fire in much the same 
| way, and for exactly the same reason, 
|that a quick puff of air extinguishes the 
flame of a candle. Just one more ex- 
ample of explosives as a saving agent, 
{not as a destroyer! 


Then, 


murmuring to yourselves: “Well, that 
may be a lovely, helpful industry—but 
none of it for me! 
dling Death itself® But, as a matter 
of fact, in no American industry are 


more widespread and successful efforts | 


made inthe interests of safety. For the 
past three years, half a billion tons of 
explosives have been transported annu- 
lally over the railways of the United 
States and Canada without any loss of 
life and with no loss or damage so far 


as commercial explosives*are concerned. | 


In the interests of safety (as I mentioned 
to you several weeks ago) the United 
States Bureau of Mines certifies cer- 
tain types of dynamite as being permis- 
!sible for use in gassy and dusty coal 
mines, after having passed rigid pre- 
scribed tests. This is.an important con- 
tribution to the safety of American min- 
ers. Explosives manufacturers are con- 
ducting a nation-wide campaign to re- 
duce the number of accidents to children 
as a result of playing with blasting caps. 
“Safety first” is obviously the guiding 
principle of the explosives industry. 
(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address broadcast June 29 from 
Station WMAL and affiliated sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System.) 


Anthracite Output Drops; 
Soft Coal Production Gains 


A slight increase in soft coal produc- 
tion and a drop in the output of Penn- 


sylvania anthracite is noted for the week ; 


ended June 21 in the coal report issued 
June 28 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
in full text: 


The total production of soft coal dur- | 


ing the week ended June 21, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
e timated at 7,994,000 net tons. 
an increase of 8,000 tons, or 0.1 per cent, 


over the output in the preceding week. | 


Production during the week in 1929 cor- 
|responding with that of June 
amounted to 9,199,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended June 
21 is estimated at 1,103,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the pre- 
ceding week, this shows a decrease of 
86,000 tons, ov 7.2 per cent. 
during the week in 1929 corresponding 
| with that of June 21 amounted to 1,218,- 
} 000 tons. 


. 


densed, or preserved in any way, and for Labor Legislation, at the hearings, 


but inevitable use of explo- | 


It is a colossal, raging, | 


Sometimes that is | 


| pointed out. 


butter and cheese. , 

The Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
| Association of Boston, Mass., submitted 
|on June 19 an application for investiga- 
ltion under section 336 of the tariff act 
into production of wool and wools, car- 
pet, carpet and rugs, cloth, clothing. 
rags, waste, raw, shoddy, yarn, and 
clothing and combing N. S. P. F. 
| An application received June from 
|the Thonat Bros., Jacob and Josef Kohn 
and Mundus, the Penn Commercial Cor- 
poration, the Astra Bent Wood Furni- 
| ture Company, and the Standard Bent- 
| Wood Company, all of New York City, 
requests investigation under section 336 
of the tariff act into production of bent- 
wood furniture, 

Other Requests 

Requotts for decrease in duties on 
| green peppers and fresh tomatoes were 
|; received June 23 from the West Coast 
| Vegetable Association of Los Angeles, 
| Calif. 
| The Mittet Line and Net Company and 
|} the Haram and Wicks Line Company, 
| both of Seattle, Wash., submitted on 
June 25 requests for an increase of 50 
per cent in duty on hemp cords, and for 
‘a decrease of 50 per cent in duty on 
hemp yarn. 

A request’ for decrease of duty on 
maple sugar and sirup was_ received 
June 25 from John G. Paton Company 
of New York City. 

An application from the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation of New York City 
requests a decrease in duty on pulp- 
board in rolls. This request was re- 
ceived June 26. 

Experts hired by the Commission are 
at present at work to determine whether 
or not investigations or modifications ap- 
plied for are warranted, Mr. Brossard 
Upon receipt of reports 
from these experts, the Commission will 
approve or disapprove the requests, he 
stated. 
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Collective Action Called 


Essential in Farm Relief / 


at that time employers were stealing 
workers away from each other and it was 
quite essential that there be a _ public 
employment system, with local officers 
to carry it out efficiently. 

“Congress appropriated $250,000 to the 
Department of Labor to improve the Fed- 
eral employment service, and the Presi- 
dent supplemented this appropriation 
with $2,000,000 from the President’s 
emgency fund. The result was the cre- 
ation of an emergency employment of- 
fice under Federal direction, with some- 
thing over 800 employment offices scat- 
tered throughout the country. This Fed- 
eral employment System proved invalua- 
ble to the country during the period of 
the war and subsequently during de- 
mobilization.” 

The report states that in 1919 a con- 
ference of representatives of the gov- 
ernors of the several States called by 
the Department of Labor urged the con- 
tinuation of a permanent employment 
bureau in the Department of Labor, and 
the President at that time supported rec- 
ommendations drawn up by that confer- 
ence. 


The report states that President 
Hoover for some time past has been on 
record as approving a Federal employ- 
ment system, 


Mr. Graham Submits 
A Minority Report 


“T must premise by expressing my re- 
gret that I feel it my duty to put any- 
thing in the way to what others believe 
to be a measure of relief in aid of unem- 
ployment,” Mr. Graham stated 
minority report. “The unemployment in 
the country is a serious problem and it 
requires the best thought of every one 
who comes even in the remotest degree 
in touch with it.” 

Mr. Graham said that the establish- 
ment of another byreau in Washington, 
D. C., with its multitude of employes 
and its contribution to centralization, is 
exceedingly offensive and objectionable. 

“The tendency today in the correction 
of any evil is to try to adopt some force 
in pursuing it and by law remedy it,” 


in his | 


I know that most of you have been | 


Too much like fon- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
what power these organizations could 
|gvenerate if their forcés were all mobil- 
ized into one unit and put to work or- 


ganizing Tarmers to improve conditions 


|for agriculture. 
I am sure that collectively they could 
}accomplish results more quickly than it 
is possible to do under the present sys- 
tem where several groups of national 
organizations are striving for pretty 
much the same end. However, because of 
their different ways of approaching the 
problem and the fact that some of these 
crganizations have been in existence for 
a long period of years, there exists a 
| perfectly natural difference of opinion as 
|}to the ground which should be covered. 
The hope of bringing them all into one 
general organization may be a long time 
in materializing. Meanwhile the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is trying to help work 
out the marketing problem by aiding 


he commented, “This whole subject is 
not one where force can be used._ It is 
one where only persuasion and induce- 
ment and furnishing of proper informa- 
tion can avail.” 

Mr. Graham’s report further states: 

“It is my wish to help in every legiti- 
mate wav the relief of unemployment 
as something that is needed for my 
country and to provide 
patriotic citizen should lend his best 
thought and aid. However, my chief ob- 
jection and the basis for this minority 


ilization Corporation recently announced 
that it will hold the 1929 wheat now 
in its hands, was commended in an oral 
statement June ‘28 by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa. 

Senator Brookhart said that he did not 
fear a carryover of the surplus, pointing 
out that this policy had been followed 
by Mr. Hoover in 1917 and 
that the holdover was finally disposed 


which every, 


1918 and! 


The report follows | 


This is | 


21! 


Production | 


in the building up of large commodity 
selling organizations in which the mem- 
bers of any and all of the present na- 
tional general farm organizations can 
participate. Substantial progress is be- 
ing made along that line. The rapidity 
|with which results can be obtained 
largely depends upon the support given 
the movement by the farm organiza- 
tions such as the one I am addressing 
today, by the land grant colleges of the 
‘several States, the Federal and State 
extension service {forces, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, farm 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and other agencies 
now in existence. We have had a lot 
;of excellent support from all of these 
organizations, and the Federal Farm 
Board earnestly requests the continua- 
tion of that support to the end that the 
best possible solution of the agricultural 
|problem may be arrived at as quickly 
as it is humanly possible to bring about 
the necessary changes. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address broadcast from Station 
WRC and affiliated stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company 
June 28 as a part of the American 
Farm Btireau Federation program 

| in the National Farm and Home 
Hour. The address was read in be- 
half of "Mr. Legge.) 


Policy is Commended 
A policy by the Federal Farm Board 
of carrying over the surplus wheat sup- 
|ply and its withdrawal from the market, 
jin keeping with which the Grain Stab- 


f at a profit of $59,000,000. The sur- 
plus should be carried over on good years 
to meet the demand when the supply is 
below normal, said the Iowa Senator. 
The only safety is to finance the big crop 
when it comes along,,he added. 

{| On this basis Mr. Brookhart expressed 
'himself opposed to advocacy of reduced 
| acreage on the part of the wheat 
farmer. 

“The farmer should produce a big crop 
when he can and it should be held for 
the lean years when he can’t,” he stated. 
Reduction of the acreage is neither prac- 
tical nor desirable, he continued. ‘The 
world is always hungry and agricultural 
products are always used up,” he said. 

No Big Surplus 

Senator Brookhart asserted the mat- 
ter of acreage could not be controlled. 
He said he had just returned from a 
trip to tobacco-raising States and had 
found that advocacy of reduced acreage 
on the part of the Farm Board had re- 
sulted not in a decrease but in an in- 
crease in the total tobacco acreage. 

Regarding the present market prices, 
the Iowa Senator declared “there is no 
big surplus of wheat and there is \no 
reason for low prices except retaliation 
of the tariffs and gambling.” 

He said that a holding company that 
“really buys and holds the surplus can 
meet that situation.” He pointed out it 
necessary for the Board to secure 
all of the surplus wheat and that “the 

more they can get of the local demand 

the stronger they will be in controlling 
| the situation.” 


+ 


is 


'for the common defense and the general 
| welfare is so much of an omnibus power 
that it would cover everything of which 
fuman ingenuity could conceive. 

“It might well be said that no right 
is invaded as long as the offer is made 
and for the time being I am going to ad- 
mit that proposition and that the assent 
|}of the State is requisite to secure the 
;money. But look what section 10(a) 
provides if the State fails to accept. In 
that event the Federal director may en- 
ter the precinct of the State willy nilly 
and establish Federal employment 
agencies within the borgers of the State. 

“How can any lawyer treating this 
subject fearlessly and courageously look 
upon S. 3060 as harmless and not an 
| invasion of the States right under this 
| provision,” Mr. Graham’s report asks, 
“when a director of the Federal Govern- 
ment after failing to gain the consent 
of a State and having neither the ap- 
|proval of the legislature nor the gov- 
|ernor can plant an employment agency 
or agencies within the limits of a State?” 
Mr. Tucker Submits 
| A Minority Report 

“The unemployed are asking for a 
job, and we are giving them a stone” 
says the minority report of Mr. Tucker. 

“As a’basic proposition, the bill seeks 
to destroy the right of the States to 
‘adapt their agencies to their own con- 
| ditions and turn it over to one central 
agency at Washington; organized, it may 
turn out to be, against those principles 
which have worked satisfactorily in every 
State in the Union, such an organiza- 
| tion provides not a job for a single man 
or woman, and can not (in the nature of 
things, even should it be established) 
work out anything substantial before 
these unfortunate unemployed _ shall 
perish of hunger.” 

Mr. Tucker, in 
then states: 

“One thing this bill does; it author- 
izes the appropriation of $16,000,000 out 
of a depleted and exhausted treasury, 
with Secretary Mellon already crying 
‘hold! enough!’ with a director general 
and an assistant director general and 
offices and books and expenditures that 
it is estimated will take a fourth of the 
amount annually. 


Measure Said to Apply to 
All ‘Gainful Occupations’ 


“Secondly. The third section of this 
bill indicates very clearly that the un- 
employment to be relieved is not con- 
fined to those in industrial occupations 
but to all those engaged ‘in gainful occu- 
pations, men, women and juniors.’ The 
complaint has come to Congress from 
the unemploved in industrial occupations, 
and this bill seems to take in all other 
classes, so that the school-teacher, the 
clerk, the chemist, the engineer, the law- 
yer, the doctor, the preacher who are 


his minority report 


engaged in ‘gainful occupations’ are to’ 


be put under a Federal employment 
agency to help them in case their pro- 
fessional lives are a failure. And to 
make this clear, under section 11(c) the 
bill declares ‘in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act the director general is 
authorized to provide for establishing 
employment offices for individual occu- 
pations’; and in section 11(a) a provi- 
sion is made for the establishment of a 
Federal advisory council for the Fed- 
eral employment agency. 

“This is a wheel within a wheel; the 
accumulation of offices, a Bureau within 
a Bureau. And not only that, but this 
;same Director General, an officer of the 
United States Government, section 11(a), 
‘shall also gequire the organization of 
similar Sta advisory councils composed 
of equal numbers of employers and em- 
ployes.’ Look at this last provision for 
a moment: Here is a State that has its 
own employment agency, organized ac- 
cording t6 the State law, and presum- 
ably on conditions that are suitable to 
that State, and here is a Director Gen- 
eral of the United States Employment 
Service, an officer of the United States, 
who is given the power to require a 
State agency to put into this system this 
advisory council which they have failed 
to provide, presumably because they do 
not want it. Will any lawyer on this 
Committee say that such a provision is 
valid and constitutional? If he can re- 
quire this provision to be put into a State 
employment system, he can require any 
other that appeals to him. 

“If such be the case, is the State em- 
ployment agency a Federal or a State 
agency? If the Federal officer can con- 
| trol it and direct its policy it is no longer 
a State agency, The Federal Govern- 
ment cam not tax that State employment 
agency? Why? Because it may de- 
|stroy it.” 


b 
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> Wants f 


AvuTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UnNitep States DatLy 


or Domestic Products 


Range From Clocks to Banana Flour 


Department of Commerce Lists Demands for 
Products From South Africa, China. Den- 
mark and Many Other Countries 


The whole world is a market for Amer- 
ican-made products aceording to the 
numerous inquiries received from foreign 
merchants for American goods, an- 
nounced June 28 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Among the many products wanted in 
foreign lands are electric clocks, metal 
lunch boxes, banana flour, hair and nail 
clippers, mattress-making machinery, 
baseball gloves, wood oil, sport shoes and 
various others, the list shows. 

Inquiries from South Africa, Nether- 
lands, Straits Settlements, China, France, 
Venezuela, Italy, Canada, Denmark and 
many other countries indicate the world- 
wide opportunities for the sale of Ameri- 
can merchandise. 

Detailed information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department's ° list, 
which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural machinery and 
ment, hangars, silos and tractors, 
Paris, France (a and p); agricultural 
power implements, such as motor ploughs 
and threshing machines, 46122, Vienna, 
Austria (a); pumps, hand and windmiil, 
46158, Paris, France (a and p); pumps, 
hand and windmill, 46160, Heilbron, 
South Africa (p); tractors, 46245, Paris, 
France (a), 


equip- 


46258, 


Aircraft: 


Airplane specialty equipment, 46238, 


Milan, Italy (p). 


Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories. snare parts. 
and garage equipment, 46146. Wad Me- 
dani, Sudan. Egypt (a@ and p); automo- 
hile accessories, spare parts, and special 
ties, such as gasoline economizers, hrake 
linings, dashboard equipment, screen 
wipers, and saloon equipment, 46164, 
Calais, France (a and p); automobile 
wecessories and tools, 46123. 
Australia (a and p+; automobile cylin- 
cer grinding machines, 46128, Breslau, 
Germany (p); automobile electric light 
lamps, 46127, Johanneshurg, South 
Africa (a); automobile ~ 
gears, 46239, Sao Paulo, 
automobile and motor bus 
and parts, 46124, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); automobile and motorcycle 
nccessories and replacement parts, 46126, 
Rerlin, Germany (a); automobile and 
motoreycle aecessory novelties, 46240, 
Rerlin, Germany (a); automobiles, ac- 
cessories, replacement parts. garage 
equipment. ete. 46187, Khartoum, Su- 
dan, Egypt (a and p): automobiles, 
tvucks, trailers, and accessories and 
parts, 46125, Paris, France (a and p); 
trucks, motor, electric, 46161, Levailois- 
Perret, France (p). 


Sydney, 


transmission 
Brazil (a): 
accessorie 


Chemicals: 

Acid. hydrocyanic liquid, 46255. Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); borax, boric acid, 
and bichromate of potash, 46257, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); chemicals, indus- 
trial, and magnesium chloride, 461553, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); deoxidants 
(iron), 46134, Barcelona, Spain (a); oil, 
wood, 46256, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
(p); paints, automobile, and antiknocks, 
46164, Calais, France (a and p); paints 
and varnishes, 46188, Havana, Cuba (a); 
photographic chemicals, 46130, Toronto, 
Canada (a); polish, metal, in bulk, 46- 
129, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (s a); 
powder and explosives, 46151, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); rosin, 46156, Helsingfors, 
Finland (a); saponin, powdered, 500 to 
1.000 kilos annually, 46214, Berlin, Ger- 
many (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Botanical drugs, such as belladonna, 
podphyllin, digitalis, cannabis, henbane, 
valerian. insect flowers, levant wormseed, 
and peppermint oil, 46135, Dresden, Ger- 
many (a): cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions, 46157, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
cosmetics and toilet preparations, 46157. 
Rerlin, Germany (a and p): cosmetics 
and toilet preparations, 46174, Berlin, 
Germany (a): pharmaceutical prepara- 
46241, Lima, Peru (a); toilet prep- 
arations, 46231, Cologne, Germany (a). 


tions, 


Electrical Appliances: 

Advertising equipment, illuminated, 
46142, Milan, Italy (a); battery separa- 
700,000) annually, 46140, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (p); clocks, electric, 
46138, Sanitego, Chile (p); household 
electrical appliances, especially washing 
machines, 46139, Milan, Italy (a); 
laboratory equipment, electric, 46184, 
Vienna, Austria (a and p); lamps, auto- 
mobile, incandescent, 46127; Johannes- 
burg. South Africa (a); motors, small, 
16245, Paris. France (a and p); power 
transmission line equipment, 46190, Gren- 
oble, France (a and p): radio apparatus 
16191, Alexandria, Egypt (a); radio 
equipment, 46170, Vienna. Austria (a); 
radio low-wave adapters, 46189, Vancou- 
ver, Canada (a); tools, electric, portable, 
46141, Cologne, Germany (a p). 
Feedstuffs: 

Corn, meal, bran, oats, and middlings, 
46208, Kingston, Jamaica (a); cottonseed 
cake and other oil tish meal, 
16217, Hamburg, Germany (p); cotton- 
seed and corn meals, 46206, Cork, Treland 
(a or p); feedstuffs, 46211, Haarlem, 
Netherlands (a and p); fish meal, such 
as pilchard, herging, menhaden, and cod 
meals; and meat meal, tankage and blood 
meal, 46221, Hamburg, Germany (pp); 
oilgeed cakes and other feedstuffs, 46220, 
Hamburg, Germany (a). 

Foodstuffs: 

Banana flour, 46203, Bordeaux, France 
(a and p); butter and cheese, 46175, Ciu- 
dad Bolivar, Venezuela (s a): canned 
sardines in tomato sauce, 46207, Ran- 
goon, India (p): canned condensed milk, 
46148, Tallinn, Estonia (a); canned con- 
densed and evaporated milk, and meats, 
46175, Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela (s a); 
canned corned boof, roast pork, and other 
meats, 46201, Bordeaux, France (a); 
canned fish, lobster, fruit, ete., 46223, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); canned foods, 
46211, Haarlem, The Netherlands (a and 
p); canned fruit, 46215, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); canned fruit, 46216, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); canned fruit, fish, and 
meats, 46202, Marseille, France (a and 
p); canned fruit, meats, and vegetables, 
16242, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, salmon, sardines, jams, and jellies, 
16195, Alexandria, Egypt (a); canned 
fruit, vegetables and fish, 46212, Dresden, 
Germany (a or p); canned fruit and 
meats, and salad dressings and sauces 


tors, 


or 


cake, ele., 


. in bottles, 46149, Tonypandy, Wales 


, ter, 


46145. 
Malmo, Sweden (a); canned pineapples 
and other fruits in syrup, 46203, Bor- 
deaux, France (a and p); canned salmon 
and pilchards in tomato 46205, 
Bordeaux, France (a); sardines, 
46146, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
canned sardines. 46194, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); coffee, 46209, Hogsby, Swe- 
den (a and p); confectionery (chocolates, 
hard candies, and novelties), 46210, Cape 
Town, South *Africa (s a); dairy prod- 
ucts, 46202, Marseille, France (a and p); 
fats, 46144, Valencia, Spain (a); fish 
(codfigh, smoked herrings, and alewives), 
46193," Port-au-Prince, Haiti (a and p); 
flour, 46197, Bogota, Colombia (a); flour, 
46200, Tientsin, China (p); flour, 46211, 
Haarlem, The Netherlands (a and p); 
fruit (apples), fresh and dried. 46145, 
Malmo, Sweden (a); fruit (apples and 
pears), 46202, Marseille, France (a and 
p); fruit (apples and pears), 46203, Bor- 
deaux, France (a and p); fruit (apples 
andn oranges), 46209, Hogsby, Sweden 
(a and p); fruit, dried (apples. apricots. 
peaches, pears, and prunes), 46219, Bres- 
lau, Germany (a); fruit, dried (apples, 
plums, apricots, pears, and small rai- 
sins), 46215, Breslau, Germany (a); 
fruit, dried (apricots, peaches. pears, 
prunes, and raisins), 46218, Livernool, 
England (a); fruit, dried, 46223, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried (espe- 
cially prunes), 46194, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); fruit, dried (especially 
prunes), 46202, Marseille, France (a and 
p): fruit, dried (especially prunes), 
16203, Bordeaux, France (a and p); fruit, 
dried and mixed, and raisins, 46209, 
Hogshy, Sweden (a and p); fruit, fresh 
and dried, 46216, Hamburg, Germany 
(a): fruit, fresh and dried; 46242, Ham- 
burg. Germany (a): fruit, fresh and 
dried, 46215, Hamburg. Germany (a): 
fruit (grapefruit), 46147, Zurich, Switz- 
erland (a); fruit (grapefruit, pineap- 
ples, and oranges) Porto Rican. 46192, 
London, England (a); grain, 46222, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); grain (corn), 1,520.- 
000 to 1,540,000 pounds monthly, 46143,, 
Turin, Italy (p); groceries, 46211, Haar- 
lem, The Netherlands (a and p); groce- 
ries, 462% Hamburg, Germany (a); 
honey, 46242, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
honey, 46196, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); | 
lard, 46197, Bogota, Colombia (a); lard, 
46205, Bordeaux. France (a); lard, 46211, | 
Haarlem, The Netherlands (a and p); 
lard, 46242, Hamburg. Germany (a); 
lard, best grade, 46198, Breslau, Ger- 
many (a); lard, salted meats, and other 
packing-house products, 46201, Bordeaux, 
France (a); lard and bacon, 46148, Tal- 
linn, Etonia (a); malt, 46198, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a): meats (pork, beef, and sau- 
sage), 46205, Bordeaux, France (a); |} 
nuts (almonds), 46209, Hogsby, Sweden 
(a and p); oil, cottonseed, Winter, 46194, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); and 
fats, tanning, and crude linseed oil. 46227, 
Turin, Italy (a); rice, 46146, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); rice, 46156, Ham- 
burg. Germany (a); rice, 46175, Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela (s a): rice, 46194, | 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); rice, 46197, | 
Bogota, Colombia (a); spices (ginger. 
cinnamon, etc.), 46209, Hogsby, Suaten | 
(a and p); tripes, 46144, Valencia, Spain 
(a); vegetables (barley, beans, and peas), 
46175, Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela (s a); | 
vegetables, dry, 46202, Marseille, France 
(a and p). 


(a); canned lobster and salmon, 


sauce, 
canned 


oils 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Caps for bottles and jars, special type. 
46224, Riga, Latvia (a); lunch boxes, 
metal, 46225, Picton, Canada (a and p); 
needles, pins, crochet hooks, knitting 
needles, etc., 46152, Paris, France (a and 
p); pipe and fittings, 46160, Heilbren; | 
South Africa (p); razors, straight edge, | 
hair and nail clippers, and 46- 
167, Montreal, Canada (a and 
paper, 46255, Milan, Italy (p); scales, | 
46186, Adelaide, Australia (a and p); 
stoves and ranges, cook, gasoline burn- 
ing, 46152, Milan, Italy (a); towers, 
power transformer, 46190, Grenoble, 
France (a and p), 


Scissors, 


p); sand- 


Leathers: 

Box calf, glazed kid, 
sheepskin, and other upper 
226, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); box calf, | 
upper, side, kid, calf, and lamb leathers. | 
46260, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); calf | 
skins, and other leathers, 46185, Monte-| 
video, Uruguay (a); kid, glazed, brown, | 
cheap, grade, 46154, Waalwijk, Nethei | 
lands (p); oils for tanning, degras anda} 
degras moellon, 46227, Turin, Italy (a); | 


leather. 
leathers, 46- 


natent 


sole leather bends, shoulders, and bellies, 
16261, Singapore, Straits Settlements 
(p); tanning materials and extracts, 46- 
228, Hamburg, Germany (p); upper 
leathers, 46234, Milan, Italy (p). 
Lumber and Products: 
Elm and chestnut 
Quebec, Canada (p). 


nace 
lumber, 46155, 


Machinery: 

Bakers’ machinery, automatic. for 
bread and pastry making, 46159, Genoa, 
Italy (a): can-making machinery, 46246, 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico (p); coal pulver 
izing and feeding equipment, 46262, Cali. 
Colombia (a); cylinder, automobile, re- 
boring machine, 46128, Breslau, Germany 
(p); fiber (coconut) decorticating, bleach 
ing and weaving machinery, 46244, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil (p); foundry equipment, | 
16158, Paris, France (a and p); foundry | 
equipment, 46245, Paris, France (a); 
hoists and conveyors, 46161, Levallois- 
Perret, France (p); ice-making and re- | 
frigerating machinery, 46158, Paris, 
France (a and p); mattress making ma- 
chinery, including tufting and roll-edge 
equipment, 46162, Basel, Switzerland 
(p); mining machinery, grinders, shaper, 
nut-and-bdlt making machines, wire 
drawing machinery, stamping machinery, 
and steel and rolling mill equipment, 46- 
245, Paris, France (a); pumps, powcr, 
46160, Heilbron, South Africa (p); 
pumps and compressors, 46158, Paris, 
France (a and p); steel and rolling mill 
equipment, 46158, Paris, France (a and 
p); stokers, mechanical, hydraulic unde: 
feed, 46157, Montreal, Canada (a); tooth 
pick-making machinery, 46247, Mazatlan, 
Mexico (p); woodworking machinery, 
16245, Paris, France (a). 

Minerals: 

Pipe metals for organs, 46150, Paris, 
France (a); scrap metals, nonferrous, 
especially brass, 46151, London, Eng- 
land (p); tale, 2,000 pounds, 46259, Ma- 
zatlan, Mexico (p). 

Specialties 

Adding and bookkeeping machines, 
secondhand, 46169, Berlin, Germany (p); 
brushes, 46188, Havana, Cuba (a); calcu- 
lating machines and other office equip- 
ment, 46170, Vienna, Austria (a); foun- 
tain pens and lead pencils, seconds or re- 
jects, 26232, Shanghai, China (p); chairs, 
400, and fixtures for motion picture thea- 
46173, Port-au-Prince, Haiti (p); 


equipment for 
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golf clubs and bags, 46172, Paris, France 
(a and p); 
pliances such as self-wringing mops and 
vacuum cleaners (nonelectric), 46230, 
Belfast, Ireland (a); laboratory equip- 
ment, chemical, bacterioiogical, micro- 
scopical, 46184, Vienia, Austria (a and 
p); manicuring sets, toilet sets, tweezers, 
and other toilet articles, 46231, Cologne, 
Germany (a); oars, ash, lifeboat, 46255, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands (p): phonograph 
records, 46171, Malmo, Sweden (aj; 
photographic and optical goods, 461530, 
Toronto, Canada (a); refrigerators, 
small, cheap, for dairy shops, 46149, 
Tonypandy, Wales (a); soda fountain, 
ice cream, ete., with or 
without electrical refrigerating, 46266, 
Santa Marta, Colombia (p); sporting 
goods (baseballs, gloves, bats, etc.), “‘sec- 
onds,” 46252, Shanghai, China (p); sport- 
ing goods, especially tennis racquets and 
strings, 46263, Koenigsberg, Germany 
(p); toys, medium and low priced, 46249, 
Rome, Italy (a); toys anc games, 46229, 
Paris, France (a); typewriters, 46170, 
Vienna, Austria (a); weighing devices, 
and amusement machines, automatic, 48- 
186, Adelaide, Australia (a and p). 
Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures, 46173, Port au Prince, 
Haiti (p); motion pictures, 46185, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a); motion pictures, 
amusement and educational, silent films 
preferred, 46182. Berlin, Germany (a 
and p); sound synchronization equip- 
ment, 46181, Riviere du Loup, Canada 
(p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Envelopes, white, 6'2 by 5%s 
300,000, 46248, Penang. Straits Settle- 
ments (p); roofing felt, asphaltic, 46163, 
Nerchau. Germany (a); toilet paper in 


In a workman it’s 


in a cigarette it’s Taste 


household and kitchen ap- | 


inches. | 


| 5 i Ce 
Paris, France (a); felts, 46250, 


rolls, cheap, 46129, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (s a). 
Rubber Goods: 


Bathing caps, balloons, 
etc., 45229, Paris, France (s a); 


games, toys, 
bottles, 


hot water, rubber, red\and white, plain! 


and molded, 46267, Stockport. England 
(p); heels, rubber, 46165, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); tire repair outfits, 46164, 
Calais, France (a and p); tires, automo- 
biles, 46166, Was Medani, Sudan, 
(a and p); tires, automobile, 
Khartoum, Sudan, Egypt (a and p). 
Ships and Shipping: 

Railway motor passenger cars, 30 to 
10 passenger, two, 16265, Saltillo, Mexico 
(p); submarine and ship equipment, 46- 
258, Milan, Italy (p). 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

Fillet, leather, pattern makers’, 
Dudley, England (p); razor strops, 
leather, 46167, Montreal. Canada (a and 
Pp); sport shoes, 46263, Koenigsberg, 
Germany (p). 


1G168, 


Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 46254, Milan, Italy (a); 
bathing suits, 46263, Koenigsberg, Ger- 
many (p); cotton fabrics, raw, bleached, 
dyed, and printed, 46250, Paris, France 
(a); cotton piece goods, 46241, Lima, 
Peru (a); cotton piece goods, 46253, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); cotton piece 
goods, printed, 4 shirts, 46236, Ghent, 
Belgium (p): cotton print goods, 46254, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); cotton, raw, 
46235, Milan. Italy (p); cotton and cot- 
ton and rayon mixed piece goods, printed, 
46178, Toronto, Canada (a); dry goods, 
medium qualitv., 45253, Hamburg. Ger- 
many (a); elastic wearing apparel. 46250, 
Paris, 


paper 


"om 


France (a): felts, endless, for 


Kgypt | 
16187, | 
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First National Survey Is Begun 
To Determine J elly Production 


Department of Commerce to Secure Data on 
Various Jams and Preserves: Question- 


‘ 


naire | 


The first national survew of jelly and 
preserve production in the United States 
was begun June 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department. 

The survey is being made by the food- 
stuffs division of the Department at the 
request the National Preservers’ As- 
sociation, representing leading jam and 
jelly manufacturers, it was stated by R. 
S. Hollingshead, acting chief the di- 
vision. The Department's statement fel- 
lows in full text: 

Embracing 3645 manufacturers known 
to the National Preservers Association 
the jam and jelly industry of the United 
States does an annual business of $58,- 
000,000, according to figures compiled 
by the Department's Bureau of Census. 
It is believed by many in the industry 
that the time has come for the collec- 
tion of such statistics as will permit them 
nme 


on 


of 


nanufacturing, 26174, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land (a): haberdashery (garters, semi- 
soft collars. and caps), 46254, Milan, 


[Continued 
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igs OF TRUE CRAFTSMANSHIP—patient training, 
painstaking pride. Back of Chesterfield’s popularity — years 


of experience in the buying and blending of fine tobaccos 


and one unchanging standard of excellence, 


UNFAILING GOOD TASTE, the result of quality to- 


baccos, skilful blending, endless care — that’s what wins 


smokers to Chesterfield — and holds them. 


LIGHT A CHESTERFIELD for the first time or the fifty- 


first, and enjoy afresh the discovery that here, at last, is a ciga- 


rette made to your own liking... mild, rich, fragrant — first in 


the one thing you want most..."TASTE above everything”. 


hestertield 


© 1930, Liccett & Myers Toracco Co, 


ent to 365 Manufacturers 


to plan their future operations on a more 
effective than has. been possible 
in the 


The 


basis 
past, 
desire for more comprehensive 
and exact statistics is becoming more 
and more common among the manufac- 
turers of the country, according to Mr. 
Hollingshead, who states that the De- 
partment of Commerce appreciates the 
desirability and necessity of such fig- 
ures, and is lending to the preserve in- 
dustry its facilities for the collection and 
compilation, of the desired information. 
A questionnaire, compiled with the ad- 
vice a committee of the National Pre- 
servers Association, consisting of Mar- 
Blakemore, C. P. Lathrop, L, C. 
Steele. and Daniel Forbes, is now in the 
mails, being sent to all the manufac- 
turers in the country of whom the De- 
partment has any record. Mr. Hollings- 
head pointed out that in undertaking a 
work of this nature much depends upor. 
the he cooperation of the members 
of the in the collection of the 
desired 


oft 


cus 


arty 
Industry 
figures 
Questions included in the questionnaire 
are: Production of all compositions, pre- 
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Tariff Decistons Given 
By U. S. Customs Co 


New York, June 28.—The Linen Threag 
Company wins in the United States Cus 
toms Court, in a decision just announced 
covering the tariff classification of im 
ported fish net making machines. Thes 
machines were classified, upon entry, a 
35 per cent ad valorem, under paragrap 
372, act of 1922, as textile machines 
Chief Justice Fischer writes that the 
should have been classified as machine 
not specially provided for with duty a 
only 30 per cent ad valorem, under para 
graph 372. (Protest 412067-G-39820-28) 

Chief Justice Fischer in another deci 
sion fixes the classification of electrica 
advertising apparatus. In sustaining 
protest of A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn 
N. Y., departmen* store, the court findg 
that these machines, taxed at 40 pe 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399 
act of 1922, as manufacturers of meta’ 
not specially provided for, should have 
been assessed at 30 per cent, under para 
graph 372, as machines not specially pro 


serves and jams, jellies, marmalades 
fruit butter; whether the preserves are 
of standard or substandard composition 
or imitation; which geographical area of 
the country likes standard composition 
and which likes substandard or imita 
tion; whether the products are distrib 
uted direct to chain stores, wholesalers 
or direct to independent dealers. 

While it is impossible to say at present 
when the production figures will be avail 
able, it is hoped that the task will be 
completed within four or five months 
it was stated. 





Skill 


W. state it as Our honest belief 


that the tobaccos used in Chester- 


field cigarettes are of finer quality 


and hence of better taste than in 


Cloarertes 
UGGETT & Myers TOBACCO CO j 


any other cigarette at the price. 


LIGGETI & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


. 
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rocers’ Petition ; 
Against Appeal of § S 


P ackers Denied MPROVEMENTS or favorable 


conditions in some industries 
and lines of business are com 
trasted with declines or lack-of ad- | 


District of Columbia Court 
vances by others in a general sum- 


Declines to Dismiss Re- 
mary 


quest for Modification of made public June 28 by Julius H. 
Consent Decree | Barnes, chairman of the National 


| Business Survey Conference, which 
Application Will Be 


was formed at the suggestion of 
.. | President Hoover to aid in busi- 
Heard on Its Merits 


ness stability. 

Among the trends or conditions 
reported were heavy bond issues in 
May and June; easier short-time 
credit; improvement in building 
‘and loan association ; sloWer collec- : 

tions; a drop in life insurance sales 

‘in May, contrasting with gains in 
ithe first four months of the year; 
less fire insurance and more fire, 
losses; less building construction, 
except in public works and public 
utilities; less railroad freight traf- 
fic; less automobile production, as 
compared with last year, but more 
than in previous years; and more 
magazine and radio advertising. 

The domestic survey is divided 
into 38 subjects, in addition to a 
section dealing with world business 
conditions, which reports signs in 
six countries of recovery from the 
world-wide depression. 

The summary follows 
text: 


‘Swift and Armour Companies 
Seek Right to Establish Re- 
tail Meat Markets and En- 
gage in Other Operations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fThe Government filed an answer, not 
denying the jurisdiction of the court, but 
‘putting the petitioners to the strict proof 
lof their allegations. 1 

Following the filing of this answer 
‘tthe Attorney General, William D, Mitch- | 
-ell, explained that the attitude of the 
‘Department of Justice toward the pro- 
‘posed modification would be determined 
fonly after a full hearing of the evidence | 
offered in its support. 

The Senate has since requested a re- 
iport on the case from the Attorney 
General. On June 27, the Assistant to 
ithe Attorney General, John Lord O’Brian, 
thead of the anti-trust division of the De- 
! partment of Justice, stated in a letter to} 
ithe secretary of the Senate, that the re- 
port would be deferred until the grocers, 
fmotions to dismiss had been acted on 
Iby the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia (V U. S. Daily 1360.) 

Frank K. Nebeker counsel, for the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association, 
explained orally following the entry of 
['Mr. Justice Bailey’s ruling, that no fur- 
ther action will be taken on the motion 
to dismiss at this time. The decision on 
the motion, he pointed out, was not ap- 

alable. The case will now proceed to a 

earing on the merits. 
| The full text of Justice Bailey’s opin- 
ion follows: 


Court Power Is Denied 


in full 


This summary of factual reports on 
important lines of business and industry 
is submitted, with confidence in their 
essential accuracy. As in previous re- 
ports, our conviction is that interested 
individual judgment should form its own 
opinion, without being influenced by any 
attempt at interpretation. 


Continued Easing 
Of Short Time Credit 


The easing of the short-time credit 
market which began last October con- | 
| tinues. Rediscount rates have again been | 
| lowered by several of the Federal Reserve | 
banks, that of the New York Bank now} 


of the business situation . 


~. The American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and other intervenors in this 
‘ase have moved to dismiss the amended 
petitions of Swift & Company et al., and 
Armour & Company et al., which seek 
certain modifications and amendments of 
the consent decree of Feb. 27, 1920, based 
upon certain subsequent economic and | 
financial developments. The grounds of 
these motions are in substance that the 
court is without power or jurisdiction to 
modify or amend a final decree entered 


being the lowest which has ever pre-'| 
vailed in the reserve system. Customers’ 


rates at commercial banks have continued 


to decline and are now on about the, 
same level as two years ago. Member | 
bank borrowings at the Federal reserve | 
The volume) 


remain at a very low level. 
of commercial loans is about the same as 
last month, while demand deposits con- 


tinue the upward trend begun last Feb-| 


ruary. 


New capital issues in May, at $1,100,- 
000,000, were within a fraction of 1 per 
cent of such issues in May, 1929, and 
fully 25 per cent over the amount in any 
earlier May. During the first three 
weeks of June bond issues have been 
heavy. 


more than nine years ago; and in partic- 
ular has no power or jurisdiction to mod- 
ify or amend a consent decree; and 
‘finally that the facts stated in the 
|amended petitions are insufficient to jus- 
tify the court in modifying the “consent 
| decree” even if the court have the power. 


The United States has not moved to 
idismiss these amended petitions, and 
fdoes not raise any question of the power | 
of the court to grant the relief prayed, | 
j but has answered in the following lan- 
guage: “Comes now the United States | 
of’ America and for answer to the} 
amended petition for modification of the | 
consent decree of 1920 hereinbefore filed | 
by Swift & Company et al., Apr. 2, 1930, 
says that so far as the matters set forth | 
in said petition may be construed to! 
amount to allegations of fact upon which | 
petitioners may lawfully base their 
claim for relief, the United States is | 
| without sufficient knowledge of said mat- 
ters to form a belief and therefore de- | 
nies the same and challenges the defend- 
ants to the strict proof thereof.” 


Mr. Justice Stafford in his opinion 
upon the question of the right of the in- 
tervenors to be made parties in this case | 
said, “without deciding that the peti- 
tioners have an undeniable legal right | 
to intervene, it is considered that upon 
the facts alleged in ti@ir petition it is 
fair and just that they should be al- 
lowed to intervene, not to take control 
pf the plaintiff’s side of the proceedings, 
bat for the limited purpose stated in 
.their petition, namély. to be heard in 
‘opposition to any modification of the de- 
cree that would deprive them of the pro- 
, tection now secured by it, etc.” 


Provisions of Decree 


In the order permitting the interven- 
tion in this case it is stated that “leave 
to intervene herein is granted—to be 
heard in opposition to any proposed 
changes in the consent decree which 
would deprive the intervenors of the 
protection now afforded by said decree.” 

The consent decree itself provides, 
“That jurisdiction of this cause be and is | 
hereby retained by this court for the 
purpose of taking such other action or 
adding at the foot of this decree such 
other relief, if any, as may become nec- 
essary or appropriate for the carrying 
out and enforcement of this decree and | 
for the purpose of entertaining at any 
time hereafter any application which the 
parties may make with respect to this 
decree.” 

Both the consent decree and the order 
permitting intervention evidently con- 
template that modification may there- 
after be made in the consent decree by 
order of the court although the nature 
and extent of these modifications are not 
defined, nor whether modifications may 
be made without the consent of the orig- 
“inal parties to the decree. But in my 
opinion it is not necessary at the present 
time to decide upon the power of the 
_court to modify the consent decree with- 
out the consent of the parties to it. If 
after a full hearing the Government 
should become convinced that the de- 
eree should in justice to the defendants 
be modified and should consent to the 
modification, the refusal of the inter- 
venors to consent would not in itself pre- 
vent the court from modifying the con- 
sent decree, if the court should take the 
Same view as the Government upon the 
facts presented to it. The intervenors 
will of ‘ourse have the “right to be 
heard in opposition to any proposed 
changes in the consent decree which 
would deprive them of the protection 
now afforded by said decree.” But they 
are not entitled “to take contro] of the: 
plaintiff's side of the proceedings.” 

As to the sufficiency of the facts stated 
in the amended petitions for modification, ' 
they involved questions of such economic 
and financial complexity that their effect 
can be determined with much more cer- 
tainty after a full hearing on the merits, 
and the final determination by the court 
may largely depend upon whether, after 
such hearing, the Government shal! con- 
sent to or oppose the proposed modifi? 
cations. 

For these reasons the motions to dis- 
miss the amended petitions of Swift & 
Company et al., and Armour & Company, 
et al., will be overruled. 


‘linquencies are not 


During the first five months of this 
year new capital provided for domestic 
corporations reached $2,900,000,000—a 
figure $800,000,000 less than in the cor- 


responding months of 1929 but $900,-| ’ 
000,000 over the amount in the at five | construction 
State and | 
in January-May, | 
4930, totaled $600,000,000, being about | 
20 per cent larger than in the first five | 


months of any earlier year. 
municipal borrowings 


months of 1929, but less by as much as 
15 per cent than in this period of some of 
the preceding years. 

Adequate funds to meet legitimate de- 


mands of home-owners and conservative | 


building projects are indicated by a sur- 


vey lately completed by the Mortgage| 
Bankers Association in 11 representative 


States. The volume of mortgage loans 


; closed in May was uniformly reported | 
as less than in May, 1929, the decrease | 
ranging from 10 per cent to 40 per cent| 

One reason given | 


in the various States. 
is a material decrease in new bond issues 
for large building projects. This decline 


is apparrent in the figures for all bond} 
issues for land and buildings, these is- | 
sues having been $81,000,000 in the first | 


five months of this year as against at 


least $200,000,000 in the corresponding | 


part of recent years. 

Rates for first-mortgage money 
now very uniform, prevailing rates be- 
ing 5% per cent to 6 per cent. 


than a year ago. 

Data available 
and delinquencies on mortgages, both 
farm and city, were materially reduced 
in May as compared with May, 1929, 
and May, 1928. 


Companies with about four-fifths of 


the total mortgage loans of life insur- 
ance companies report that at the end 
of May their loans aggregated $5,904,- 
000,000, against $5,791,000,000 on Dec. 
31, last. 

Decline in Savings 


In New York State 


In New York State the usual sea- | 
deposits was | 
negligible in May and much less than | 
Reports | 


sonal decline in savings 


a year ago at the same time. 
from 11 largest savings banks in New 


| York City showed during the period June 
1-12 an increase of nearly $4,000,000 in | 


deposits. Outside of New 
is little change in savings 
erally. 


York there 
totals gen- 


Reports from State leagues in 21 rep- | 
resentative States indicate that the im- | 
provement in the financial situation of | 


building and loan associations continues. 


The majority report sufficient funds to | 


meet the demand for desirable loans. 


Withdrawals generally are decreasing | 


and in many instances are now normal, 
Receipts are somewhat below those of 
a year ago, but in most States are re- 
ported to be increasing. 

During recent weeks bank debits 
cities outside of New York continue to 
run about 10 per cent below the level 
for the similar period in 1929, For the 


first 25 weeks of this year, bank debits | 


in cities outside of New York are about 


10 per cent less than during the same | 
period in 1929, but less than 3 per cent | 


below those for similar weeks in 1928. 


The volume of installment paper han- | 


dled by finance companies for May was 


about the same as the preceding month, | 


but less than 


for the corresponding 
month last year. 


Repossessions and de- 
increasing and in 


some instances an improvement in this | 


respect is reported. 
Collections are reported to be on sub- 


stantially the same level as last month, 


but somewhat less than a year ago. In 


some localities collections are being ad- | 


versely affected by local unemployment 
and poor crop prospects. 
Month by month during 1930 sales 


of new life insurance have been larger 
than in the corresponding months of 1929, 
but the figures which haye now come to 
condition changed 

in May, when new life insurance was ap- 
| proximately 5 per cent below the amount } 


hand show that this 


are | 





In only | 
one State are rates reported higher now | 





| cars compared with 26,041 in 1929, 
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Industrial and Financial Conditions in May Are 
Analyzed by Business Survey Conference 


purchased in May, 1929. The cumulative 
total for the™first five 
year remains greater than the cumu- 
lative purchases for the same months 
of last year, by 1.3 per cent. The totai 
new life insurance of all kinds written 
by the 44 reporting companies, which 
have 82 per cent of the legal reserve 


life insurance outstanding in the United | 
States, was $1,097,000,000 for May, 1950. | 


The premium income of fire insurance 
companies writing the major portion of 
the business for May, 1930, was about 
9 per cent lower than the correspond- 
ing month of 1929 while fire losses 
showed an increase of approximately 20 
per cent. These same companies report 
that losses by fire in the United States 
for the first five months of 1930 reached 
a total of $210,000,000 compared with 
$196,000,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. 


Nonresidential Building 


Operations Decline 
For the year to June 20, nonresidential 


building was less than last year by a} 


little more than $110,000,000, or 9 per 


cent; public works and public utilities | 


exceeded last year’s volume by a little 
over $110,000,000, or approximately 20 
per cent; but residential building fell 
behind by nearly $500,000,000. The 
comparative figures for contracts 
awarded during these periods were: Non- 
residential building—this year, 
000,000 against $1,246,000,000 last year; 
public works and public utilities—this 
vear, $684,000,000 against $572,000,000 
last year; residential building—this year, 


$554,000,000 against $1,045,000,000 last | 


vear. 

Total building contracts for all classes 
this year to June 20 were $2,375,000,000, 
against $2,864,000,000 for 1929 and $3,- 
275,000,000 for 1928. (The building con- 
tract figures are from the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation.) 

May permits for additions, alterations 
and repairs in 295 cities show 2 per cent 
merease in value for May over April, 
and April for these same cities was 7 
per cent greater than March. 

Awards of concrete pavement to June 
14 totaled 73,925,716 square yards as 
compared with 65,473,233 to June 15, 
1929, and 71,446,653 to June 16, 1928. 


Contracts awaiting award are 24 per | Products with 5 per cent and paper and! . 


cent above 1929 and 11 per cent above 
1928 on the same dates. 

Concrete road yardage continues to 
exceed by a substantial margin road 


awards in any previous year, being 27) 


per cent greater than 1929 and 21 per 
cent greater than 1928. Street and alley 
yardage still falls short of previous 
records in near-by years. 

Shipments of cement 


in May in- 


creased 30 per cent over April and 3} 


rer cent above May, 1929. Production 
exceeded shipments only slightly. 

The lime industry is more than 13 per 
cent below last year. Shipments 
chemical lime are at the same level as 
last year, but the demand for lime for 
purposes continues low. 
Agricultural lime is dormant at this sea- 
son. 

Shipments of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel are running 5 to 10 per cent be- 
low the same period of last year. The 


|demand for road construction purposes: 


is about the same as last year, but rail- 
road ballast orders have been considera- 
bly curtailed. 

In the early weeks of June inquiries 
for structural steel were in good volume, 
representing the highest tonnage 
reached in a year and a half. 
new orders placed increased _ sharply 
over new orders for April, although ap- 
proximately 12 per cent under new or- 
ders in May, 1929. Shipments in May, 
reflecting conditions earlier in the year, 
were under April and also under May 
last year. ° 
® Orders for concrete bars during the 
year to date totaled 152,000 tons, as con- 
trasted with 160,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding portion of 1929. 


Shipments of sanitary ware followed | 
being | 
substantially smaller in May this year | 


the lag in residential building, 


than in May, 1929. 
Shipments of porcelain plumbing fix- 


J ‘ ! tures in the first five months of 1930 
indicate foreclosures | 


were 45,.per cent below shipments for 
the same period of 1929, and shipments 
of plumbing and heating supplies were 


| 50 per cent below. 


May shipments of plate glass were 
16 per cent below May, 1929, while pro- 
duction was 2 per cent lower and stocks 
were larger. 


| Steady Recession 


In Lumber Output 
During the past few weeks the pro- 
duction of lumber has declined steadily 


| and at present is 20 per cent below the 
Shipments and or- | 


same date last year. 
ders continue below production and west 
coast mills are operating at less than 
60 per cent capacity. 

The average price index for building 
materials shows a slight softening in 
June as compared with May for. sand, 
crushed stone, cement, common brick, 


and lumber, with gravel, structural steel, | 


and hollow tile remaining firm or in- 
creasing slightly. 


months of this | 


$1,136,- | 


of | 


In May | 


urvey of Domestic and Foreign Busines 


+ 


programs are going forward substan- 
tially as forecast in December. 

During the last month contracts for 
building merchant vessels hay been let 
amounting to $23,000,000. The value of 
unfinished merchant contracts is about 


$82,000,000 as compared with $93,000,- | 


000 in November, 1929, and $20,000,000 
in November, 1928. The approximate 
number of employes engaged in the 
building of these vessels, including a few 
on repair work, is 25,000. 

Telegraph business continues approx- 


imately the same as in the past months, | 


but the latest figures indicate some im- 
provement for the second quarter of 
1930 over the first in comparison with 
the corresponding periods for 1929. 
Trans-Ailantic cable business is im- 
proving, the volume now being 4 or 5 


per cent over last year, but the increase | 


being in low priced messages. South 


American business is still low. 

Transoceanic radio communication in 
June is showing an increase over preced- 
iny months and over 1929. 

May long-distance telephone messages 
exceeded May, 1929, by 8 per cent and 
early June indicates an almost equally 
favorable showing. The number of tele- 
phone installations continues to grow, al- 
though the gain during May was some- 
what less than during April. Prelimi- 
nary reports -indicate that capital “ex- 
‘enditures in May were substantially 
more than in May, 1929. 


Postal Receipts Smaller 


For Year and for Month 


Postal receipts in May at 50 selected 
large post offices were 4 per cent below 
| April of this year and 3 per cent below 

May, 1929. At 50 industrial cities May 
postal receipts were 5 per cent below 

April of this year but substantially equal 
to May, 1929. 

Electric power output has been running 
| at the same level as 1929 for the past’! 
nine weeks. Consumption by manufac- | 
turing plants during May was 1 per 


Pent under April and 13 per cent under| exports in May, 1929. ‘In the first five | 
| months of 1930 the number exported was | C ; 
cent less than in the | level in the corresponding part of 1929) 


| May of last year, and at the same rate | 
|as for May, 1928. | 
| Three industrial groups show increased | 
;consumption of power during May over | 
| April, food products leading with a gain 


of 15 per cent, followed by chemical | 


| pulp with 4 per cent. | 

Gas sales in May were below April | 
| and manufactured gas sales were 3 per | 
;cent above May, 1929, and natural gas 
sales were at approximately the same 
level as a year ago. 

There has been the usual seasonal in- 
crease in demand for gasoline, but stocks 
| rentain about the same, largely because 
| improved refining processes offset a re- 
duced run of crude to stills. As the re- 
sult of the conservation effort, petroleum 
production has been curtailed almost to | 
| the level recommended by the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board. 

Stocks of bituminous coal in consumers’ | 
hands are at the lowest point in recent | 
years, amounting to approximately 25} 
days’ supply at the present rate of con- 
sumption. The average weekly production 
has remained practically constant since 
early April, and at present is slightly 
over 8,000,000 tens. For recent weeks 
the production rate has been 12 per cent! 
below 1929 and 4 per cent below 1928. | 
Shipments of anthracite during May were | 
30 per cent greater than in April, and 
only 1 per cent below May, 1929. 
Prices of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal continue at low levels. 

Continued low prices for copper, lead, 
and zinc have provided only moderate 
stimulation to consumption. Domestic 
and export shipments of copper in May 
were 50 per cent greater than in April 
while stocks increased less than 1 per 


daily rate of lead production declined 
almost 10 per cent during May but 
stocks showed an increase and are now 
equivalent to nearly 30 days’ supply. 
Zinc stocks showed further increases 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the month’s 
production, * 

Pig iron production for the first five 
months of 1930 was 14.5 per cert below 
production in the corresponding part of 
1929,—this part of 1929 having a record 


was within 10,000 tons of production 
during the first five months of 1928, a 
good year. The daily average production 
in May of this year was within 1 per 
|cent of the daily average production in 
May, 1928, and within 5 per cent of the 
daily average production in May, 1927, 
but 17 per cent below May, 1929, which 
was a record for May. 


oa | 
proximately 7 per cent under April, and 
25 per cent under May, 1929, but slightly | 
over May, 1928, whereas pay rolls in} 
May of this year were 20 per cent under 
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“V Census Statistics « 


On Employment 
Are Challenged 


| months of 1930 was 20,352,000 tons, this 
amount being exceeded in a like period 
only in three earlier years. 

| Specifications during May for steel 
| to be used in shipbuilding increased to 
40,000 tons. 


books which will carry them at capacity 
to the end of the year, the aggregate be- 
| ing in excess of 1,000,000 tons. Orders 
| received by such mills in May and June 
|to date have exceeded 500,000 tons, a 
; record figure for such a period. 


| The level of iron and steel prices de- 


| clined somewhat further in May and the | 


| first week of June, but for several weeks 
has now remained stationary at a point 


approximately 10 per cent below the level+ 


j in May, 1929, and 4 per cent below the 
| level at the middle of 1928. 

Indices show employment in the iron 
and steel industry slightly less in May 
|than in April, and with almost exactly 
the same point as in May, 1928, but 10 
| per cent under May, 1929, and with pay 
|rolls about 4 per cent under May, 1928, 
|and 19 per cent under May, 1929. 

, May motor vehicle production of 442,- 
|000 was 54% per cent under April and 
| 30 per cent under May, 1929. The total 
lof 1,979,000 for the first five months of 
1930 is also 30 per cent under 1929, but 
higher than for any other year except 
1926. The output of trucks during the 
first five months of 1930 was exceeded 
j only in 1929. Production of low priced 
jcars is an unusually large proportion 
| of the total. 

The motor and equipment industry re- 
ports recession for May below April but 
present business is reported above the 
average for the three previous years. 

Stocks of passenger cars in dealers 
hands on May 1 were 438,064 as compared 
with 534,909 on May 1 a vear ago, being 
a decrease of 18 per cent. Recent re- 
ports are that the low trend of dealers’ 
inventories continues. 

Exports of motor vehicles in May were 


146,000, or 46 per 


Gas and line pipe mills} 
with few exceptions have orders on their | 


May, 1928. 


Sales of hardware at retail, as re- 
ported by 900 dealers through their na- 
tional association, were on the average 
4 per cent under sales in May, 
| Manufacturers of items of hardware 
that are seasonal have now brought 
their operations to the 1929 level, but 
hose making items for use in construc- 
| tion are operating approximately at 65 
per cent. Pay-rolls of manufacturers of 


|7 per cent more employes than in May, 
| 1928, but 13 per cent less pay roll dis- 
bursements, and 11 per cent fewer em- 
; ployes and 24 per cent smaller pay roll 


| disbursements than in May, 1929. 


|in the chemical industry, activity, prob- 
pay rolls. Employes on pay rolls in May 
| this year were practically as many in 
number as in April, 3 per cent less than 


in May, 1929. The index @f prices for 
25 typical heavy chemical products in 
| May remained the same as in April, and 
| approximately 1 per cent under the fig- 
}ure for May, 1929. shipments of some 
heavy chemical items continue heavy. 
Consumers of dyestuffs, tan-stuffs, and 





allied products continued to buy in re-| 


| duced quantities, confining themselves 
generally to current requirements. 
| Drugs, fine chemicals, aud medicinal 
|chemicals are moving in a volume which 
|the trade considers fairly good. 

| Fertijizer sales in the South are re- 
| ported for May, 1930, as substantially 
| higher than for May, 1929. Exports 
in May were 26 per cent higher in ton- 
nage than in May, 1929, and for the 
five months ended with May this year 
‘were 23 per cent over exports in the 
| corresponding part of last year, although 
by reason of price declines the value of 
the fertilizer exports in the first five 
|months of this year was less by 10 per 
|cent than in the first five months of 
|last year. The average invoice value 
|for exports this year has been 27 per 
cent under the average during the first 


| 26,500 in number, or 34 per cent below| five months of 1929. 


Activity in electrical machinery in 
May of this year continued below the 


1929. | 


By reason of the multiplicity of items | 


ably is measured most conveniently by | 


}in May, 1928, and 7 per cent less than| 


| but was approximately 20 per cent over 
| the level in the corresponding period of 
facturers in May were about 1 per cent; 1928. The May level of activity was 
over April. | lower than in any of the preceding 
In May production of automobile cas- months this year. 


ings, at 4,560,000, was 1.5 per cent! Activity Sustained 


higher than in April and 17.1 per cent: z : 2 
higher than in March. Employment in-| In Electric Refrigeration 
Electrical refrigeration continues ac- 


creased accordingly. Inventories at the} 
end of May were 10,665,000. Thus, the | tive, but radio sales and sales of other 


corresponding part of 1929. . 
Pay roll imdices of automobile manu- 


jnventory situatign was approximately | appliances are seasonally at a low point. 


as in May, 1928, when current produc-, Complete data on production of shoes 
tion was approximately 10 per cent! in May, 1930, are still lacking, but the 
higher. Inventories this year are 20 per | expectation is that production will prove 
cent less than at the corresponding time |to have been somewhat lower than in 
last year, after a production in May,/} May, 1929, and below April, 1930, when 
1929, of 6,109,000 casings—the largest! the largest monthly production this year 
monthly production ever recorded by the | was reached, at 28,878,000 pairs. In 


New York Commissioner 
Contends Percentages of 
Idle Should Not Be Based 


On Total Population 


‘Federal Estimates 


| Called ‘Premature’ 


hardware in all of its forms show about | 


Director of Census States Ac- 

f tual Total of Wage Earners 
In Country at Present Time 
Is Unknown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
four States of Ohio, New Jersey, Rhode 
/Island and Kentucky, totaling 1,923,525, 
show that 50,852 were unemployed, it 
|was disclosed. The largest part of this 
| additional number, 903,878, was reported 
| by Ohio, and showed that of that num- 
| ber, 25,095 were unemployed, while Ken- 
tucky, reporting an additional 392,749, 
had 7,297 of this number out of work. 
| Of the 260,927 additional people re- 
ported by New Jersey at this time, 7,962 
| were unemployed, and of the 365,971 in 
Rhode Island, 10,498 had no jobs, 
New Jersey is Listed 
Providence, R. I., having a population 
of 251,029 and 9,335 out of work, was 
the largest city reporting at this time, 
it was said, while Newport, in the same 
State, had a population of 27,430 and 423 
unemployed. Elizabeth, N. J., with 114,- 
551 people and 3,339 jobless, and Dayton, 
Ohio, whose population was 200,225, of 
| which 6,560 were unemployed, were two 
other large cities reporting at this time. 
Other cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion and the unemployed reporting at 
this time were: 
In Ohio: Ashtabula, 23,294, unem- 
| ployed, 1,559; Bellaire, 13,327, unem- 
| ployed, 341; Cleveland Heights, 50,123, 
| unemployed, 860; East Cleveland, 40,279, 
| unemployed, 1,268; Euclid, 12,675, unem- 
| ployed,458; Hamilton,52,108, unemployed, 
| 1,622; Lakewood, 69,811; unemployed, 8» 
|270; Marion 31,005, unemployed, 1,247} 
| Martins Ferry, 14,525, unemployed, 258; 
| Middletown, 29,843, unemployed, 795; 
Niles, 16,313, unemployed, 608; Norwood, 
| 33,367, unemployed, 518; Parnta, 13,811, 
unemployed 573; Portsmouth, 42,536, un- 
|employed, 746; Shaker Heights, 17,892, 
| unemployed, 251; Springfield, 68,406, un- 
| employed, 2,129; Steubenville, 33,418, un- 
employed, 569; Warren, 41,054, unem- 
ployed, 1,103. 
In New Jersey: Bayonne, 85,796, un- 
employed, 3,339; Englewood, 17,819, un- 


employed, 507; Plainfield, 34,405, unem- 


ployed, 525. All other figures were for 


counties. 


Employment in Michigan 


cent and production was unchanged. The! 


production,—and being 15,387,000 tons} 


industry. The industry reports busi- 


|ness in June as about even with May, 


and approximately 30 per cent below 
June, 1929. 

For other branches of the rubber in- 
dustry the report is that in June opera- 
tions are on a somewhat higher level 
than earlier in the year, but below the 


| level of this time last year. 


Machine Industry 
Not Up to Capacity 


The machinery industry as a whole is 
operating between 65 and 70 per cent 
of capacity, with inquiries and orders in 
May less than in April. Exports of con- 
struction, metal-working, and oil well 
and refining machinery for the first five 
months of 1930 averaged approximately 
25 per cent over exports in the corre- 
sponding part of 1929. 

Orders in May for machine tools were 
25 per cent under April, reaching their 
lowest point since November, 1927. Ship- 
ments in May were 16 per cent less than 
in April. Unfilled orders on the books 
at the end of May represented something 
less than two months’ work at the May 
rate: of production. Employment in- 
dices showed larget forces than in 1928 
but pay rolls about 12 per cent less, 
both employment and pay rolls being 
substantially less than in May, 1929. 

Heavy machinery builders’ activities 
represent about 70 per cent of capacity. 

In April, after a first quarter in do- 
nftstic business better than last year, 
the farm implement industry showed 
some falling off. In May there was re- 
cession for the industry as a whole, and 
recently further reductions in operating 
schedules are reported. May exports, 
at $9,615,000, were 15 per cent less than 
in April. 





Output of steel ingots in the first five 


The employment index for May is ap- 








| Said to Have 


'Federal Reserve Board Say 


Maintained 


A study of the general real estate | 


situation in 428 cities has resulted in a 
report showing that 22 per cent of the 
cities had more real estate activity in 
May than in May a year ago, 33 per 
cent had approximately the same real 
estate activity as a year ago, and 45 
per cent had less real estate activity. 
Carloadings for the first 28 weeks of 


| 1930 showed a decrease of about 9 per 
in | 


cent below 1929 and 5 per cent below 
1928, 


7'% per cent below 1928 for correspond- 
ing periods. 
about 6 per cent off for the four weeks’ 


period as compared with both 1929 and | 


1928, 

On June 1 railroads had on order 30,- 
430 new freight cars, against 40,484 in 
1929, but had placed in service during 
the first five months 41,860 new freight 
Lo- 
comotives on order June 1 were 431 com- 
pared with 324 in 1929, while in the first 
five months 339 were placed in service 
as compared with 255 for the similar 
period in 1929, 

Total employes on Apr. 15 on Class I 
railroads were 1,572,000 as against 
1,547,000 on Mar. 15. 
seasonal increase in maintenance of way 
forces, but considerably less than in 1929 
of 1928. 

Passenger traffie stowed a decrease of 
6.4 per cent under May, 1929, the reces- 
sion being somewhat greater than that 
for April, but about the same as that 
for March. The figures available indi- 
cate that construction and maintenance 


Loadings for the four weeks ended 
June 14 were 12 per cent below 1929 and | 
T A 


Less-car-load loadings were | 


There has been |g 


Trade of Department Stores 


Declined 


s Néw York and Richmond 


in May 


Districts Reported Gains While Two Others 


1929 Levels 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


volume ranged from a decline of 22 per | 
cent for May as compared with May, 


1929, in Spokane, Wash., to an increase 
{of 15 per cent for the same month in 
Oakland, Calif. The Board’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Department store sales for May were 
2 per cent smaller than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, according 
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to reports to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem from 658 stores in 269 cities. To- 
tal sales from Jan. 1 to May 31 were 3 
per cent smaller this year than last year. 
Percentage increase (or decrease) from 


|e year ago of sales by Federal reserve | 


| districts and for selected cities: (May, 


| Col. A; Jan. 1 to May 31, Col. B; number | 
lof stores, Col. C.) 
+ 


Selected city: 
Houston 
Indiananplis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans ... 
New York 
Oakland 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Rochester 
San Francisco 
Salt Lake City 
Seattle 
‘Spokane 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Washington 
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Total (269 cities).. 


| production there seems to be considerable | 
unevenness, some manufacturers report- | 
ing continuance of good business while | 


others are operating upon part time. 
In tanning operations there was some 
slight curtailment from April. 

| Manufacturers of leather goods report 
| little change in their industry, estimat- 


| ing that to date production and sales are | 


| about 25 per cent below the correspond- 


| ing period of last year. 


| The improvement in commercial print- 
|ing which appeared in April continued in | 


| May, with somewhat increased employ- 
ment. Both the number of employes and 
|pay roll disbursements were almost 
|identical with the figures for May last 
|year. Employment in newspaper print- 
}ing, which may be used as a convenient 
‘index of production for that business, 
having been consistently higher in ear- 
|lier months of 1930 than in the cor- 
| responding months of 1929, continued 
this relationship in May. 

May shipments of fine paper and news- 
print were slightly below last May when 
| operations were at an exceptionally high 
\level. Operations in the coarse paper 
| have been curtailed. The paper board 
|group is still running below normal. 
|The production of book paper is not up 
to last vear. Labor and pay roll condi- 
| tions continue to be stable. 

Magazine advertising expenditures 
showed an increase for the first six 
months of this year compared with the 
| corresponding period of 1929, amounting 
ito 7 per cent. The increase for the 
| month of June, 1930, compared with 
| June, 1929, was 11 per cent. 
| Radio advertising expenditures in May 
continue to show an increase over last 
| year, the increase in May of this year 
amounting to 47 per cent over May, 
1929, 

Newspaper advertising lineage in May 
|declined nearly 10 per cent compared 
| with May, 1929. The decline for the 
| first ve months was 7.7 per cent com- 
| pared with last year. 

May production in cotton goods was 
19 per cent below May, 1929, and 20 per 
cent below May, 1928. Shipments were 
98 per cent of production. Stocks in- 
creased accordingly, and were 23 per 
cent greater than in May, 1929. 


Stocks of Raw Silk 
Sharply Reduced 


Stocks of raw silk in the United States 
have been sharply reduced to a point be- 


low half of the stocks last December. , 


|May imports of raw silk were 40 per 
}eent under April and 55 per cent under 
May, 1929. Manufacturing operations in 
the silk industry generally were about 8 
per cent less in May than in April and 
|around 20 per cent under May last year. 
Production of woolen and worsted 
after tending downward from 
| March to April, turned upward in May, 
with May production being approxi- 


| goods, 


mately 12 to 14 per cent over April pro- | 


duction. The number of employes on 
pay rolls was increased. The woolen and 
worsted industries at the end of May 
were operating on a higher level than at 
the corresponding period of 1928, but 
substantially below the level in May, 
1929, 

Clothing manufacturers report that 
|men’s clothing cut in May was less in 


| quantity by 7 per cent than in April, and | 


less by 28 per cent than in May, 1929. 
| Boys’ clothing cut in May was about the 
same in quantity as in April and slightly 
|less than in May, 1929. 

The knitted outerwear industry reports 
1930 sales to date as between 15 and 
| 20 per cent below sales in the correspond- 
ing part of 1929. 

Makers of carpets and rugs report 
their present production as approximately 
55 per cent normal production. So far, 
1930 sales have been about 35 per cent 
under sgles in the corresponding portion 
of 1929.” Stocks in all hands are reported 
to be depleted, and production is being 
kept closely in the line with current de- 
mand, Employment declined in May 


Increased Since December 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, June 28. 


Reports from 473 Michigan establish- 
ments show an increase in employment 
in May over last December of 11.7 per 
!eent, although the May figure was ,0.009 
per cent lower than that for April, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
department of labor and industry. 

For the same periods, the statement 
said, the aggregate pay roll increased 
36.5 in May as compared with December 
and was 2.4 per cent lower than in April, 
while the average weekly earnings in- 
creased 22.1 per cent and decreased 2.5 
per cent for the respective periods. 





from April, by approximately 10 per 
cent. 

The volume of fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments in May fell 5 to 7 per cent below 
May, 1929. Unseasonably ‘cold weather 
in May reduced both supplies and de- 
mand in some lines. 

Pork consumption in May was slightly 
above last year, with prices 8 per cent 
| lower. Beef and veal consumption was 1 
| per cent lower than last year; prices 19 
| per cent below. Pay-roll indices in meat- 
packing for May were 1 per cent above 
April and practically unchanged from 
May, 1929. 

Storage stocks of eggs and poultry 
on June 1 exceeded by almost 50 per 
cent stocks: on the same date last year. 
Prices of poultry products in May aver- 
aged 20 to 30 per cent below last year. 

Per capita milk consumption in May 
continued at about 2 per cent under last 
year. Cold storage holdings of butter 
on June 1 were 50,000,000 pounds against 
28,000,000 pounds a year ago, and cur- 
rent prices are 25 per cent under last 
year. Cheese stocks also aré large and 
prices lower than last fear. “Cheese 
manufacturers generally report a larger 
output in May than in May, 1929. Pay 
rolls in ice-cream manufacture advanced 
12 per cent in May over April and were 
4 per cent over May, 1929. 

The flour milling industry reports busi- 
ness somewhat below normal. May pay 
rolls were 2 per cent under April and 3 
!per cent under May last year. In the 
| baking industry, May pay rolls were 
| practically the same as April, but 4 per 
cent under May, 1929. 


Higher Inventories 


In Grocery Plants 
Grocery manufacturers report higher 


inventories than at this time last yearg 


In confectionery manufacture, May 
pay rolls dropped 4 per cent under April 
and 6 per cent under May, 1929. 

May shipments of glass containers 
showed an increase of 5 per cent over 
April, but new orders dropped to 13 per 
cent below. 3 

Retail trade of department stores in 
May was about equal to May of last 
year. Employment figures for May 
showed practical’ no change over April. 

Food and Summer clothing sales are 
reported to be satisfactory in volume, 
while other lines report seasonal decline 
and lower sales gs mid-summer ap- 
proaches, Cautious buying on the part 
of .retailers-eontinues with resulting low 
inventories. Collections are reported 
fairly satisfactory. 

Several wholesale lines report de- 
creased sales, -eflecting extreme hand- 
to-mouth buying of retailers. Pay-roll 
indices of wholesalers show practically 
no change in May compared with April. 

Hotel business as a whole in May was 
approximately 7 per cent below May, 

Exports for May were in value $322,- 
000,000 this value being 3 per cent be- 
low the value for April, 1930, and 16 
per cent below the value for May, 1929. 
For the first five months of 1930 exports 
were valued at $1,783,000,000, which fig- 
ure is 20 per cent below the value in the 
1929. 


| [Continued on Puge 10, Column 7.] 
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* Applicant Denied 
| Right to Oppose 
Beverage Mar 


Opposer Concluded by Its 
Contentions in Connection 
With Its Move to Register 
Label ‘Ace’ 


MILLER BECKER COMPANY V_ KING OF 
Ciuss, INC.; COMMISSIONER OF PAT- 
ENTS. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9573 to registration of 
trade mark for nonalcoholic, noncereal, 
maltless beverages, etc., application 
filed Nov. 12, 1928, Serial No. 275163. 
JOHN J. Ritey for Miller Becker Com- 
pany; JAcosr & Jacospi for King of 
Clubs, Inc. f 
The full text of the Commissioner’s 
opinion, rendered June 6, follows: 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 

@sioner—This case comes on for review 
cn appeal of the opposer, Miller Becker 
Company, of the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Trade Mark Interferences dis- 
missing the opposition and adjudging the 
applicant, King of Clubs, Inc., entitled 
to the registration for which application 
has been made. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Ace-of-Clubs” as a trade mark 
upon nonalcoholic, noncereal, maltless 
beverages, sold as soft drinks. Contin- 
uous use of the mark is claimed since 
Oct. 15, 1928. 

The opposer claims prior adoption and 
use and consequent ownership of the 

@ mark “Ace Hy” and “Ace” upon nonal- 
coholic, noncereal, maltless beverages, 
sold as soft drinks, and sets up owner- 
ship of trade mark registration No. 218- 
562, issued Sept. 28, 1926, for the trade 
mark “Ace Hy” and ownership of appli- 
cation serial No. 269796, filed July 18, 
1928, for registration of the mark “Ace,” 
both marks being for use upon this same 
class of goods. 

Opposers’ Papers Reviewed 

No testimony has been taken by either 
party, in view of which the matters prop- 
erly pleaded will be accepted as true for 
the purposes of this proceeding. The 
opposer has set up in its opposition ref- 
ernce to its registered mark and also to 
its application, above noted, which is still 
pending. The record of that pending 
application has been relied upon by the 
applicant to show that registration of 
the word “Ace” was refused by the ex- 
aminer in view of registration No. 240- 
970, issued Apr. 10, 1928, for the nota- 
tion “The Ace of Ginger Ales,”’ the words 
“of ginger ales” being disclaimed except 
in connection with the other features of 
the mark. The opposer thereupon ob- 
tained from the registrant of the mark 
“The Ace of Ginger Ales” a letter of 
consent to registration by the opposer of 
the notation “Ace.” In view of this let- 
ter of consent the opposer urged before 
the primary examiner that this regis- 
tered mark “The Ace of Ginger Ales” 
was not a bar to the registration of the 
word “Ace” and this view was concurred 
in by the examiner. 

The oppposer has contended that the 
applicant has no right to present for con- 
sideration at final hearing the record of 
this application unless a motion had been 
properly and previously filed or a notice 
under Rule 154(e) had been furnished 
the opposer. It is believed there is no 
merit in this contention. The opposer 
introduced its application in the record 
and is charged with a knowledge of what 
that application revealed, and it is 
deemed clear enough the applicant here, 
as well as the officials of this office, is 

justified in considering the entire record 
of the opposer’s application. 

Priority Conceded 

It is further urged on behalf of op- 
poser that its date of adoption and use 
of the mark “Ace” was actually prior to 
the date of adoption and use by the reg- 
istrant of its mark “The Ace of Ginger 
Ales” and this fact should relieve the 
opposer of any charge of admission 
against interest based upon its obtaining 
the consent of registrant and its argu- 
ment that its mark “Ace” did not con- 
flict with the registrant’s mark “The Ace 
of Ginger Ales.” The view is further 
pressed by the opposer that if, being 
prior in adoption and use of the mark 
“Ace” to the adoption and use by the 
registrant of the mark “The Ace of 
Ginger Ales,” the opposer has seen fil to 
permit the registrant to continue the 
use of the mark “The Ace of Ginger 
Ales,” this act or permission does not 
preclude the opposer from contending in 
the instant case that registration by the 
applicant here would damage the op- 
poser. 

It must be held that since the opposer 
claimed before the examiner that its no- 
tation “Ace” is not confusingly similar 
to the registrant’s notation “The Ace of 
Ginger Ales,” it cannot maintain its con- 
tention that the equally dissimilar nota- 
tion “Ace-of-Clubs” sought to be regis- 
tered by the applicant in the case at bar 
is confusingly similar. It may be the 
opposer was prior to the registrant in 
the adoption and use of the word “Ace” 
upon soft drinks of the character here 
under consideration but on being pre- 
sented with an opportunity to prove that 
fact, when registration was denied op- 
poser in view of the registration of the 
mark “The Ace of Ginger Ales,” the op- 

@poser chose to obtain consent of the reg- 
istrant. This must be regarded for the 
‘purpose of the proceedings here the 
equivalent of the concession of priority. 
@ The applicant has included in its an- 
swer reference to other registrations of 
trade marks prior to any date set up by 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2805 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No. 2806. In re application of William 
F. Henderson and Harold E. Dietrich. Ap- 
peal from the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 
128836. Improvement in sausage casing 
and method of preparing the same. 

No. 2807. In re application of Herbert E. 
White. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 156886. Improvement in elec- 
trode mounting for welding machines. 

No: 2808. In re application of Roy Cross 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. Serial 
No, 325922. Improvement in oil well drill- 
ing methods. 

No. 2809. In re application of Hugh 

Rodman. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 

peals. Serial No. 142160. Improvement in 
@ ow ash coal or coke carburizing compound, 


¥ 


AvtiorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


. 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Accountants—Liabilities—Negligence of public accountants in making audit for 
borrower—Liability to lender— 

Where public accountants, with knowledge that a client was to use a balance 
sheet to be prepared by them for the purpose of obtaining loans, made an 
audit of the accounts of the client, prepared a balance sheet stating the net worth 
as of a certain date and attached thereto their certificate that in their “opinion” 
the figures were correct, they were liable to a lender who made loans to the 
client in reliance on the balance sheet and certificate for the loss sustained by 
reason of their negligence in making the audit, although there was no privity of 
contract between the accountants and the lender, and the identity of the lender, 
as a person to be influenced by the audit, was unknown to accountants at time 
of makig audit, and although there was no attempt to defraud. 

Ultramares Corp. v. Touche ct ale: N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div. No. 5435, June 
13, 1930. 


Blue sky laws—Proceedings in equity—Defenses—Right. to assert invalidity of 
statute—Operators of fraudulent scheme— 

In proceedings sub judice in chancery under the New Jersey blue sky law 
against persons operating a fraudulent enterprise consisting of the publication 
and circulation to subscribers of what purported to be unbiased and accurate 
stock market information, but which was in fact a medium for the unloading 
of worthless or practically worthless stock, the defendants could not attack 
the constitutionality of such statute, since equity will not lend its aid to the 
furtherance of schemes calculated to deceive and defraud the public. 

Stevens, Atty. Gen., ete., v. Wallace ct al.; N. J. Ch. No. 75-204, June 13, 1930. 
Blue sky laws—Proceedings against operators of fraudulent enterprise—Neces- 
sity of defrauding residents of State— 

In a proceeding sub judice under the New Jersey blue sky law against operators 
of a fraudulent enterprise consisting of publishing and circulating what pur- 
ported to be disinterested and accurate stock market information, but which in 
fact was a medium for the unloading of worthless or practically worthless 
stock, the court could grant an injunction and appoint a receiver, even if the 
persons defrauded were not residents of New Jersey. 

Stevens, Atty. Gen., etc., v. Wallace et al.; N. J. Ch. No. 75-204, June 13, 1930. 


Conditional sales—Recording—Sufficiency of record—Clerk’s omission to copy 
part of instrument containing affidayit— 

Where automobile conditional ales contract, reserving title in vendor, was 
executed with all the necessary formalities including the affidavit of the vendor 
and the purchaser, required by the New Hampshire statutes, but the record did 
not show that the affidavit had been made or subscribed, because of the clerk’s 
omission to copy the part of the inst#ument containing the affidavit, the record 
was not notice of the reservation of title, since the vendor is required by the 
statute to cause the instrument to be recorded and therefore is required to 
see that all the requirements are complied with. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. v. Brackett & Shaw Co.; N. H. Sup. Ct., 
No. 2366, June 3, 1930. 


Fraud—Actions—Grounds of action—Negligence of public accountants in mak- 
ing audit—Liability on ground of fraud— 

A lender who made loans on the strength of an audit of borrower's accounts 
and balance sheet showing net worth, with certificate of auditors attached thereto, 
could not recover the loss sustained in an action based on fraud where proof 
showed merely negligence, since misjudgment, however gross, or want of cau- 
tion, however marked, is not fraud. 

Ultramares Corp. v. Touche ct al.; N.Y. 
13, 1930. 


Sup. Ct., App. Div., No. 5435, June 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Motorcycles— 

A motorcycle is not a “motor-driven car” within the meaning of an accident 
policy. 
; Deardorff, Admin., etc., v. Continental Life Ins. Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 251, 
June 21, 1930. . 


Receivers—Grounds of receivership—Injunction against fraudulent enterprise 
—Proceeding under biue sky law— 

In a proceeding by the attorney general of New Jersey under the securities 
act of such State to enjoin the defendants from carrying on a fraudulent enter- 
prise consisting of the publication and circulation to subscribers of stock market 
information wich they represented to be impartial and the result of expert 
analysis. but which was in fact a medium for unloading issues of worthless or 
practically worthless stock, the chancery court, hearing the case sub judice, had 
authority to appoint a receiver as auxiliary to an injunction. 

Stevens, Atty. Gen., etc., v. Wallace ct al.; N. J. Ch., No. 75-204, June 13, 1930. 


Patents—Prior adjudication— 

Where plaintiff sued user, and maker defended, the decree was res adjudicata 
as to maker in subsequent suit as to device there involved, but question of in- 
fringement by other devices was open in subsequent suit. 

Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 
1930. 


5212, June 18, 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By proceedings in Patent 
Office—By state of art— 

Upon the face of the specification and claims infringement can plausibly be 
asserted, but file wrapper strongly indicates inventor had in mind another mean- 
ing; and—‘“more important in our view”—to give th: broad construction neces- 
sary would seem to include prior art structures and invalidate the claims. 

Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5212, June 13, 
1930. 


Patents—Laches— 

Laches is not made out where plaintiff was financially emberrassed, notified 
defendant, negotiations were conducted, suit against user was commenced but 
went by default, second suit against user was defended by maker and no laches 
made out, and present suit against maker was filed promptly thereafter. 

Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5212, June 13, 
1930. 


Patents—Threatening circulars and letters— 

Claims of infringement made by a patentee can not be considered a legal 
wrong unless those claims are made in bad faith, that is maliciously; patentee 
has right to notify of infringement and may lose rights if he does not do so; 
he may give notice of results of litigation. 

Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5212, June 13, 
1930. 


Patents—Paint spraying apparatus valid and infringed— 

Patent 1196691 to Hopkins for pxint spraying apparatus valid and infringed 
by one form but not by two other rorms. 

Alliance Securities Co. v. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5212, June 18, 
1930, 

Workmen's compensation—Right to compensation—Blindness as result of in- 
jury to eye hit by piece of rock flying from hammer— 

Evidence, in a workmen’s compensation proceedings, held to sustain a finding 
that total blindness caused by a cataract which was well developed in July, 
was the result of an injury to an eye hit during the preceding September by a 
piece of rock flying from a hammer with which the employe was breaking ore. 

Pino v. Ozark Smelting & Mining Co.; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3370, June 10, 
1930, 

—— — 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 

Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Criminal law—Insanity—Commitment to hospital for insane—Due process of 
law—Suspension of writ of habeas corpus— 

A section of the California Penal Code providing that a defendant in a criminal 
case who has been acquitted because insane at the time of the commission of the 
offense shall be sentenced to confinement for one year in a State hospital for the 
insane unless it appears to the court that he has fully recovered his sanity does 
not entitle the defendant to a hearing as to recovery of sanity before such com- 
mitment or to release during the year in case of recovery; and so construed 
does not deny the defendant due process of law or suspend the right to the writ 
of habeas corpus.—In re Slayback. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1379, June 
30, 1930. 


Patents—Abandonment of invention—Failure to claim— 

Patent 1764066 to Chamberlain for automatic cameras, claims 15 and 53 to 
56 of application refused on ground that applicant did not have right, delay not 
being excusable, to make claims of a patent upon which they read more than 
two years after the patent issued.—Ex parte Chamberlain. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) 
—V U. S. Daily 1879, June 30, 1930. 

Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 

Dismissal of opposition of owner of registered mark “Ace Hy” and application 
for registration of mark “Ace” to registration of mark ‘Ace-Of-Clubs” for use 
upor nonalcoholic, noncereal, maltless beverages sustained, the opposer being 
concluded by its contentions in connection with its application for registration 
of the mark “Ace” from urging that the mark of the applicant is confusingly 
similar.—Miller Becker Co. v. King of Clubs, Inc. (Comr, Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 
1379, June 30, 1930, 
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Penal Code of California Is Upheld 
_ In Case Alleging its Unconstitutionality To Bar Claims in 


Law Providing for Commitment Without Hearings to Hospitals of, 


| Parties Acquitted in Criminal Cases Due to Insanity 


State of California: 
Sacramento. 


In the MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF 

| Mary SLAYBACK FOR A WRIT OF 

| HABEAS CoRPUS; CALIFORNIA SUPREME 
Court, Crim. No. 3306. 


'Application for writ of habeas corpus 
prayed to be directed to the Sheriff of 
| Sacramento. ; 


! Howe, Hispitt & JOHNSON, CLIFFORD A. 
RUSSELL, and O. F. MELDON for peti- 
tioner; U. S. Wess, Attorney Generai, 
WILLIAM F. CLEARY, Deputy Attorney 
General, New R. MCALLIsTER, District 
Attorney, Guy P. JoHNSON, and Hor- 
ACE F. FRYE for respondent. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 28, follows: 

Curtis, J.—An indictment was pre- 
sented against the petitioner charging 
her with the crime of murder, to which 
she interposed the plea of not guilty, and 
also the plea of not guilty by reason of 
insanity. She was thereafter brought to 
trial on said indictment in the Superior 
Court of the County of Sacramento, be- 
fore a jury, and found guilty of murder 
in the second degree. She was then tried 
upon her plea of “not guilty by reason 
of insanity,” and the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity at the time of the commission of 
the offense charged. Thereupon the trial 
court committed her to the Napa State 
Hospital, “to be there held and confined 
according to law.” In this commitment 
it was recited thate“It appearing to the 
court that the defendant has not fully 
recovered her sanity, it is directed that 
the defendant be confined in the Napa 
State Hospital for the Insane, located 
at Napa, Calif.” 


Right to Prove Sanity 


After Acquittal Claimed 


Before the making of said order the pe- 
titioner demanded of said superior court 
that she be given an opportunity to be 
heard on the question of whether she was 
at that time sane or insane, and offered 
to prove that she was then sane. This 
demand of the petitioner was denied by 
the trial court. 


a written demand with said court for a 
trial by jury, to determine whether or 
not she was then sane, which demand 
was also denied by the trial court. Pe- 
titioner then filed with the Superior Court 
of the County of Sacramento a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus, based upon 
the foregoing grounds, which was denied 
by said court. A like petition was filed in 
the district court of appeal and denied. 

Petitioner thereupon filed her present 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus in 
this court, directed to the sheriff of said 
county, in whose custody petitioner was 
then being detained. She claims that her 
detention and restraint are unlawful and 
illegal and prays that she may be re- 
stored to her liberty. In her petition she 
alleges that she was sane on the day said 
commitment was ordered issued and at 
all times thereafter. The writ was issued 
as prayed for, and said sheriff has duly 
filed his answer and return thereto, in 
which he denied that petitioner was sane 
on the date of said commitment, or at any 
time thereafter, and further alleges that 
jon Nov. 12, 1929, the date of the issuance 
of said writ of habeas corpus, the peti- 
tioner was in his custody by virtue of 
said commitment, but that on the day 
thereafter the petitioner was transferred 
| to the custody and control of the superin- 
}tendent of the State hospital at Napa, 
in accordance with the terms of said com- 
mitment, and is now being held by the 
superintendent of said hospital in accord- 
‘ance with the terms of said commitment. 

In issuing the commitment under which 
the petitioner is now detained by the su- 
perintendent of the State hospital at 
Napa, the trial court purported to follow 
the course of procedure prescribed by 
section 1026 of the Penal Code, as en- 
acted by the legislature of 1927. 


Controlling Section 


Of Law Quoted 


This section reads as follows: 

When a defendant pleads not guilty by 
reason of insanity, and also joins with it 
another plea or pleas, he shall first be tried 
if he had entered such plea or pleas 
only, and in such trial he shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to have been sane at the 
time the offense alleged to have been 
committed. If the jury shall find the de- 
fendant guilty, or if the defendant pleads 
only not guilty by reason of insanity, then 
the question whether the defendant was 
sane or insane at the time the offense was 
committed shall be promptly tried, either 
before the same jury or before a new jury, 
in the discretion of the court. In such 
trial the jury shall return a verdict either 
that the defendant was sane at the time 
the offense was committed or that he was 
insane at the time the offense was com- 
mitted. 

If the verdict or finding be that the de- 
fendant was sane at the time the offense 
was committed, the court shall sentence 
the defendant as provided by law. If the 
verdict or finding be that the defendant 
was insane at the time the offense was 
committed, the court, unless it shall ap- 
pear to the court that the defendant has 
fully recovered his sanity, shall direct that 
the defendant be confined in the State hos- 
pital for the criminal insane, or if there 
be no such State hospital, then that he be 
confined in some other State hospital for 
the insane; if, however, it shall appear to 
the court that the defendant has fully re- 
covered his sanity such defendant shall be 
remanded to the custody of the sheriff un- 


as 


is 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs cases 
filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals to and including Appeal No. 

| 3357 was published in previous issues. 
The summary of appeals filed subse- 


quently follows: 

No. 3358. United States v. Frederick 
‘Warne & Co. Books of bona fide foreign 
!authorship. Certain books were held duti- 
able at 15 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1310, tariff act of 1922, as of bona 
fide fofeign authorship. The question pre- 
sented here is under what provision of that 
paragraph the books are dutiable. Appeal 
from Abstract No. 11423, 

No. 3359. United States v. Bailey, Green 
& Elger. Metal rhinestone buttons. Highly 
, ornamental buttons of white metal set with 
rhinestones, helds.dutiable at 45 per cent 
lad valorem under paragraph 1411, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 80 per 
cent under paragraph 1428 of the same act. 
| Appeal from Abstract No, 12052, 


After the making of said | 
order of commitment the petitioner filed 


Held to Be Valid 


+ til his sanity shall have been finally deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed by law. 

A defendant committed to a State hos- 
pital shall not be released from confine- 
ment unless and until the court which 
committed him, or the superior court of the 
county in which he is confined, shall, after 
notice and hearing, find and determine that 
his sanity has been restored. In the event 
such hearing is held in the county from 
which the defendant was committed, notice 
as ordered by the court shall be given to 
the district “attorney of said county. In 
the event such hearing is held in the 
county where the defendant is confined, no- 
tice as ordered by the court shall be given 
to the district attorney of said county and 
also to the district attorney of the county 
from which said defendant was committed. 
Nothing in this section contained shall 
prevent the transfer of such person from 
one State hospital to any other State hos- 
pital by proper authority. 


No Hearing Prior to 
Commitment Provided 


The first contention of the petitioner is 
that her commitment is void as having 
been issued by the trial court without 


due process of law, in that no hearing | 


(was afforded her prior to her said com- 
mitment. The position the petitioner 
takes is that section 1026 of the Penal 
Code, impliedly at least, provides for a 
hearing after acquittal on her plea of 
insanity and before she can be commit- 
ted to a hospital for the insane, but that 
if said section fails to provide for such 
a hearing then it is unconstitutional and 
void for want of due process of law. 
This section clearly contemplates a 
hearing as to the defendant’s sanity “if 
it shall appear to the court that the de- 
fendant has fully recovered his sanity,” 
as he is then “remanded to the custody 
of the sheriff until his sanity shall have 
been finally determined in the manner 
provided by law.” The phrase “in the 
manner provided by law” evidently refers 
to those sections of the Political Code 
governing the apprehension, trial, and 


commitment of persons charged with be- | 
Pol. | 


ing insane. (Secs. 2168 to 2179, 
Code.) These sections of the code pro- 
vide, among other things, for a hearing 
before the court, and, under certain con- 
ditions, for a jury trial. 

But these provisions of law are only 
made applicable to the case of a defend- 
ant when it shall appear to the trial court 
that the defendant has fully recovered 
his sanity. If it shall appear to the trial 
court that the defendant has not fully 


recovered his sanity, then, by the terms | 


of section 1026 of the Penal Code, it is 
made the duty of the court to commit 
him to the hospital for the insane. Noth- 
ing is expressly said about any hearing 
as to his present sanity before the trial 
court shall issue the commitment, and we 
fail to find anything in the section from 
which it can be inferred or implied that 
any hearing was contemplated after the 
verdict of the jury that the defendant 
was not guilty by reason of his insanity, 
and before the commitment should issue. 
We must take the statute as we find it, 
and have no right to read into it any 
provision not contained therein. 

With this construction of the section 
the petitioner contends that it violates 
the “due process of law” clause of both 
the State and Federal constitutions. As 
before stated, the legislation involved 
herein is of recent enactment, and the 
questions presented on this hearing are, 
in so far as the courts of this State are 
concerned, questions of first impression. 
In other jurisdictions, however, legisla- 
tion of this character is of long standing, 
and the courts of these jurisdictions have 
frequently been called upon to pass upon 
the validity of the various statutes en- 
acted within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 


Authorities Show Insanity 
Is Presumed to Continue 


In Ruling Case Law, volume 14, page 
609, the following brief summary of the 
decisions of the various courts upon the 
subject is found: “Nearly all of the 
States in this country, as well as England 
and Canada, have statutes relating to 
the confinement of one acquitted of crime 
by reason of insanity, and the right to 
confine one who is still insane, and who 
is dangerous to the public peace and 
safety, until such time as he can be re- 
leased with safety, provided that the 
present existence of such insanity or 
dangerous conditién is properly shown, 
has apparently never been questioned. A 
statute providing that a person acquitted 
of a criminal charge on the ground that 
he was insane when the offense was com- 
| mitted shall be committed to the asylum 
|for the dangerous insane, is not ex post 
| facto as to a person tried and acquitted 


on that ground, after the statute was' 
enacted for an offense committed before | 
As to the necessity for a| 


its passage. 
finding as to the continuance of the in- 
|sanity of one acquitted on that ground, 
as a prerequisite to his confinement, it 
is usually held that the insanity of such 
a person is presumed to continue until 
the contrary is shown, and that it is not 
necessary to hold the inquisition gener- 
ally required by statute in the case of 


persons alleged to be insane before their 
| 


commitment.” 
¥ In Corpus Juris we find the following 
statements of the law applicable to such 
legislation: “Even when a defendant is 
acquitted by the verdict of a jury on the 
ground of insanity, t court may and 
should remand him to The custody of the 


sheriff or marshal on being satisfied that | 
and that it would be) 


he is still insane 
dangerous to permit him to be at large, 
unless some other provision for 
cases is made by statute. The legisla- 


ture may, within its constitutional limi- | 


tations, and often does, authorize the 
commitment of such a person until he 
becomes sane, if his discharge shall be 
deemed dangerous to the public peace or 
safety. 
such person js a matter of common stat- 
utory regulation.” (32°C. J. 753.) Again, 
on the same page, we find the following: 
|“‘A statute providing for restraining pris- 
oners who are acquitted on the ground of 
insanity contemplates insanity existing 
jat the time of the trial or acquittal. 
' Where one accused of a crime has been 
acquitted thereof on the ground of in- 
sanity, the court may order the commit- 
ment without further hearing to deter- 


At present the confinement of | 


*tho 
we may mention the following: Ex parte 
/ Clark, 86 Kan. 539, 121 Pac. 492, 39 L. 
\R. A. (N. S.) 680, Ann. Cases, 1913C 317; 
In re Gasquet, 136 La. 957, 68 So. 89; 
People ex rel. Peabody v. Chanler, 133 
App. Div. 159, 117 N. Y. Supp. 322 [af- 
firmed 196 N. Y. 525, 89 N. E. 1109, 2 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 946] (case of Harry K. 
Thaw); People v. Baker, 59 Misc. 359, 
110 N. Y. Supp. 848 (case of Harry K. 
Thaw); State v. Snell, 46 Wash. 327, 89 
Pac. 931, 9 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1191; Ex 
parte Brown, 39 Wash. 160, 81 Pac. 552, 
109 Am. St. Rep. 868, 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
540, 4 Ann. Cases, 488. 


We will refer to the text of only a few 
of these cases. All the statutes under 
consideration were similar in their terms 
to section 1026 of the Penal Code. In 
| Ex parte Brown, supra, 81 Pac. 552, the 
; court, on page 553 of the opinion, held 
,as follows: “Has the petitioner been de- 
| prived of due process of law in the prem- 
ises? He was tried before a jury, to 
whom he himself submitted the issue that 
he was insane when the crime was com- 
mitted. He was permitted to fully in- 
troduce his evidence upon that subject, 
and the jury were instructed as to their 
duty in the premises. 
turned was in his favor upon the issue 
which he tendered, and he was therefore 
accorded due process of law and the right 
of trial by jury upon that subject. 
jury found that he was insane, and it 
was the manifest duty of the court to 
enter some kind of a judgment upon the 
finding of the jury. The petitioner erro- 
neously assumes that it was a judgment 
entered in a new and original proceeding 
without due process of law and without 
opportunity for a hearing. 
ever, a judgment rendered upon the ver- 
dict of a jury which had been regularly 
returned in a proceeding wherein all con- 
stitutional rights had been accorded.” 

In Ex parte Clark, supra, 121 Pac. 492, 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, after an 
extended review of the authorities which 
| have given consideration to statutes simi- 
| lar in terms to section 1026 of the Penal 
Code of this State, and particularly in 
| reference to their constitutionality, on 
| page 495 of the opinion gives its conclu- 
;sion in the following language: “The 
| grounds upon which the statute was held 
valid suggested i.. these opinions may be 
briefly summarized thus: (1) That insan- 
ity of a nature dangerous to others 
proved on the trial was presumed to con- 
tinue to the time of commitment; (2) 
that the commitment was based on evi- 
dence showing the continuance of such 
insane condition; and (3) that, the com- 
mitment resulting from the express com- 


mand of the statute, the trial and verdict | 


upon the criminal charge was only an 
equivalent of proceedings provided to de- 
termine the question of insanity ‘in cases 
not involving a charge of crime. Doubt- 
less there is merit in each of these views, 
and each should have weight in uphold- 
ing a statute which is not to be set aside 
unless clearly unconstitutional. If the 
legislature in framing the law sought to 
give practical effect to the ordinary pre- 
sumption -referred to, which so well ac- 
cords with ordinary observation and ex- 
perience, no good reason is perceived 
why it could not do so, leaving a reason- 
able opportunity for a future determina- 
tion of the question whether and when 
the detention should cease.” 


Statutes Providing for 
| Commitment Upheld 


In People ex rel. Peabody v. Chanler, 
supra, Justice denks, upon the hearing of 
a petition for the release of Harry K. 
Thaw and in construing a statute the 
terms of which were in many réspects 


like those to be found in section 1026 of | 


the Penal Code of this State, states his 
conclusions as follows: “But as there is 
no provision for enlightenment of the 
court in any other manner, it must be 
that the legislature intended that the 
court could rest its conclusion upon the 
evidence given at the trial and the ap- 
pearance of the defendant thereat. If 
j the defendant’s plea was insanity and it 
‘had prevailed, it would follow that in- 
sanity was litigated at the trial. Al- 
| though the inquiry at the trial would be 


| 


PAT. 
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Delay Operates 


Camera Patent 


‘Failure to Show Adequate 
Excuse for Wait of More 
Than Two Years Extin- 
guishes Rights 


Ex parte BENJAMIN DAY CHAMBERLAIN}; 
Patent Office Board of Appeals; Ap- 
peal No. 4615. 

Patent No. 1764066 was issued June 17, 
1930, to Benjamin Day Chamberlain 
for autmatic cameras on application 
filed Jan. 29, 1921, Serial No. 440908. 
Opinion dated Apr. 24, 1930. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RUCKMAN and THURBER, Exam- 
iners in Chief. 

N. M. Perrins and D. H. Stewart for 
applicant. 

The full text of the Board's opinion 
| follows: 

THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
|an appeal from the action of the primary 
‘examiner in finally rejecting claims 15 
land 53 to 59, inclusive. 


In view of appellant’s admission that 
claim 15 reads upon the patent to Fair- 
| child, 1612860, Jan. 4, 1927, the only 
|question before us for consideration is 
| the right of appellant to make the claims 
|of a patent more than two years after 
the patent issued. 

The patent issued Jan. 4, 1927. At 
| this time this application was on appeal 
| before the Commissioner of Patents on 
ja question of division. Aug. 9, 1928, the 
appeal was withdrawn and the applica- 
|tion passed to issue. It was renewed, 
|}and on Aug. 14, 1929, the examiner re- 
| jected a new claim on the Fairchild pat- 
ent. On Feb. 24, 1930, appellant copied 
the claims of the patent. 

Delay Is Bar 

It is contended by appellant that the 
delay was excusable. He refers to a re- 
issue case in which broadened claims 
were allowed to be inserted in the re- 
issue application more than two years 
after the issuance of the original pat- 
ent because the reissue application was 
|involved in interference at the time the 
two-year period terminated. 

In our opinion the conditions are quite 
different here. In addition to the fact 
that the question here relates to copying 
claims of a patent rather than the mtro- 
duction of broader claims into a reissue, 
this application was not involved in in- 
terference. We do not believe that the 
primary examiner would have had any 
difficulty in securing jurisdiction of the 

application to enter the claims for pur- 
poses of interference, while the appeal on 
division was pending, had appellant pre- 
sented the claims. Also there was ample 
time after the appeal was withdrawn to 
make the claims before the two-year pe- 
riod elapsed. 

The decision 
firmed, 
en a 


of the examiner is af- 


directed to insanity at the time of the 
commission of the offense, yet the evi- 
dence might establish that such insanity 
had not ceased, but had continued; that 
it was chronic; that the defendant might 
then or thereafter, in the very nature 
of his disease, be subject to recurrences 
of a state of mind like unto that in him 
when he committed the alleged crime. 
And, moreover, such evidence might well 
bear directly upon the condition of the 
defendant at the time of the trial. * * * 
It cannot then be said that a defendant 
who makes the plea of insanity and 
seeks to establish it did not have notice 
under this provision of a hearing that 
might reveal his condition @f insanity at 
the time of his trial, and a hearing of 
which the result might be such commit- 
ment upon acquittal for insanity, under 
the said provision of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure as was made in this case, 
To he continued in the issue of 
July 1. 


HELP WANTED > 


“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion. State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential.” Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 
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mine his insanity, if it deems it danger- | 


cus to let him go at large * * *.” Corpus 


Juris, in volume 12, at page 1211, sum- | 


marizes the law on this subject as fol- 
lows: “Statutes providing that accused 
persons acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity may, without further hearing, be 
committed to a place of confinement have 
in some cases been declared void for want 
of due process, but by the weight of au- 
| thority they have been sustained as con- 
stitutional.” 

| Among the cases relied upon by the au- 
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Approval to New 
Disability Forms 


Proposed Plan of Mutual 
Benefit Life Company Is 
Held to Be in Violation of 
Statutes 


State of New York: 
New York. June 28. 


The request of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company for approval of pro- 
posed disability forms S11, S12, S15 and 
$14 has been denied, according to Albert 
Conway, State superintendent of insur- 
ance. It was explained that as a result 
of this decision the Mutual Benefit will 
not be permitted to issue its proposed 
disability benefits in connection with its 
life insurance policies after June 50, 
193 

Mr. Conway said hearings were held 
at the insurance department on June 16 
and June 23, at which the Mutual Benefit 
was represented by its vice president, 
Edward E. Rhodes, and Allen S. Hub- 
bard, counsel, of the firm of Hughes, 
Sherman & Dwight. The record, it was 
pointed out, indicates that the depart- 
ment’s decision received the support of 
some of the most noted actuaries in the 
United States, including J. M. Laird, 
James D. Craig, Arthur Hunter and 
Grady H. Hipp. 

The superintendent’s decision was 
based on the fact that the forms sub- 
mitted by the Mutual Benetit Life were 
in violation of subsection 2, subdivision 
k, of section 107 of the insurance law; 
that the forms purported to extend benc- 
fits to the insured for partial disability, 
which is prohibited by section 107 of tne 
insurance law, since such section requires 
life insurance companies writing partiai 
disability benefits in connection with its 
life policies to include all of the standard 
provisions of said section relating io 
policies of accident and health; that the 
alternative definition of total disability 
contained in the proposed forms is not 
a proper definition of total disability. 
and is not in accord with standard pro- 
vision 1 of the department’s circular let- 
ter of Sept. 25, 1929. 

“In 1928” the statement 


38 


perintendeni of insurance noted the large 


“the su- 


says. 


annual losses frem total and permanent 


‘disability provisions issued in connection 
with life policies. There appeared to be 
considerable misunderstanding on the 
part of the insuring public, and a ve 
need for clarifying the total and per- 
manent disability clause. In December, 
1928, a committee of company actuaries 
and a commissioner’s committee were ap- 
pointed to consider the question of stand- 
ard provisions. They prepared a tenta- 
tive report, which was considered and 
adopted at the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners’ meeting in 
1929. On Sept. 25, 1929, by ruling of 
the New York insurance department, ap- 
proval of all total and permanent dis- 
ability provisions on file with the de- 
partment in connection with life policies 
were withdrawn, as of June 530, 1930, 
and the standard provisions were promul- 
gated, which all the companies adopted, 
with the exception of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company. 


Doctors Employed by State 
May Not Practice Privately 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 28. 


Doctors who are employed and reside 
at State institutions are to be prohibited 
from engaging in a general private prac- 
tice under a*“tuling of the State board 
of control announced orally by the State 
institutions commissioner, William J. 
Ellis. 

The only outside professional activi- 
ties to be allowed, Commissioner Ellis 
explained, will be consultation work in 
cases in which the doctors are specialists 
and in court cases calling for expert 
witnesses. . 

After a state-wide investigation, fol- 
lowing complaints as to outside activi- 
ties by some of the resident doctors, the 
board determined, said Mr. Ellis, that 
service to the wards of the institutions 
where they are employed should be the 
first responsibility of the doctors and 
that their institutional work should be 
classed as full time. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 
§. J. Res. 204. Mr. Pine. 
national monetary commission 
investigation and report to Congress with 
respect to the monetary system of the 
United States; Banking and Currency, 


Creating a 
to make an 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. Mr. Wood, Ind. Making 
appropriations for the pay of pages for 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives until the end of the session 
of the Seventy-first Congress; 
tions. 

H. J. Making for 
the continuation of the construction of 
the United States Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; appropriations. 


Title 34—Navy 
H. R. 13189. Mr. MeMillan, S. ¢ To 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 


ceed with the construction of certain pub- 
lic works; Naval Affairs. 
Title 36—Patriotic Societies 
and Observances 
H. R. 13192. Mr, 
provide for the use 
ship “Olympia” 
and women who 
in the War with Spain; 
§S. 4764. Mr. McNary. Authorizing 


erection of a memorial to the Lewis 
Clark expedition at Seaside, Oreg.; Library 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 13174. Mr. Johnson, S. Dak. To 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 


Title 40 -— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 13193. Mr. Johnson, Wash. 


39. 


second 
Appr opria- 


provision 


Wish, To 
United States 
to the men 
the United States 
Naval Affairs. 


Johnson, 
ol the 
us a memorial 


served 


the 
and 


Pro- 


viding for the purchase of a site and erec- | 


tion of a public building 
Wash.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 13194. Mr. Johnson, Wash. Pro- 
viding for the purchase of a public build- 
ing at Vancouver, Wagh.; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


Title 435—Publie Lands 


H. R. 13190. Mr. Garber, Okla. To estab- 
lish the Wichita Mountains National Park 
of Oklahoma in the State of Oklahoma; 
Public Lands. 

H.R. 13191. Mr. Eaton, Colo. Authoriz 
Ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
bertain patents; Public Lands. 


at Aberdeen, 


| pared 
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New York Denies Interstate Underwriters Board 


Is Upheld in New York State Grou 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1930 


Superintendent Albert*Conway Overrules Objection to 
Operation by Association of Fire 
Insurance Agents 


State of New York: 


The State superintendent of insurance, 
Albert Conway, has just rendered a de- 
cision upholding the validity of the op- 
erations of the interstate underwriters 
board in the State of New York which 
had been questioned by the Fire Insur- 
ance Agents Association of New York. 
He held the board is not a rating organ- 
ization but its purpose is to assist in- 
surance underwriters generally. 

Mr. Conway pointed out that the object 
of the board is to afford assureds having 
stocks of merchandise, machinery, sup- 
plies, ete., at five or more locations, cer- 
tain advantages in rate and the use of 
reporting forms of coverage. The agents’ 
association had objected that special con- 
ditions do not exist in regard to multi- 
ple location risks so as to warrant their 
treatment as a special class entitled to 
certain credits. The superintendent, 
however, ruled that there is sufficient 
warrant for allowance of the proposed 
credits, subject to the establishment of a 
statistical code segregating the experi- 
ence of al such risks. 


Agents Sustained 
On. Discrimination Question 


On another objection that unfair dis- 
crimination exists because pro rate re- 
ductions in insurance are permitted on 
the reporting form for multiple risks in- 
stead of the customary short rate, Mr. 
Conway sustained the agents and. or- 
dered that this discrimination be 
moved. 

The decision follows in full text: 

The interstate underwriters board 
an organization qualifying under section 
139 of the insurance law entitled organi- 
zations for assisting underwriters in in- 
surance business generally. It was or- 
ganized for the purpose of formulating 
rules and establishing standards for the 
information and benefit of fire insurance 
underwriters. 

Ints functions. in so far as tev apply 
to the establishment of rules affecting 
fire insurance rates in this State. are 
transacted through the medium of the 
New York fire insurance rating organi- 
zation 

On July 26, 1929, the New, York five 
insurance rating organization made a 
tentative filing of rules and forms pre- 
by the interstate underwriters 
board. The object of this tentative filing 
was to afford assureds having stocks of 
merchandise, machinery, supplies. ete., at 


re- 


is 


five or more lecations, certain advantages | 


in rate and the use of reporting forms of 
coverage. 

The rate fu be based 
upon conditions alleged as establishing a 
new Classification rating purposes, 
These conditions consisted of standard 
ized care, management, accounting and 
distribution of liability. Further dis- 


discounts were 


for 


! counts were to be allowed for premiums 


paid on full values insured and assumed 
economy due to savings in handling 
charges by the insurance company. 

The reporting form proposed provided 
for automatic insurance, subject to peri- 
odie reports of values, with a deposit 
premium at the inception of the policy 
based on an average rate applied to esti- 
mated values, with an adjustment at the 
termination of the policy on the basis of 
actual values, without a short rate ad- 
justment for the amounts of insurance 
carried at various locations. 


‘Rules Accepted 


For Certain Divisions 


On Mar. 20, 1930, these amended rules 
were accepted for the Syracuse, Burtfalo 
and suburban divisions of the New York 
fire insurance rating organization, with 
the expectation that the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange would shortly adopt 
identical rules, 

On Apr. 24, 1930, the Fire Insurance 
Agents Association of New York City 
filed protest against the extension of the 
rules and forms of the interstate under- 
writers board to include New York City, 
and objected to the unfair discrimina- 
tion alleged to exist by reason of the ap- 
plication of these rules and forms to the 
other sections of the State and not to 
the City of New York. 

_ The following are some of the objec- 
tions raised by the Fire Insurance 
Agents Association of New York City, 
and my opinion with regard thereto: — 
_ 1. That special conditions do not ex- 
ist in regard to multiple location risks, 
which wanrant their treatment as a spe- 
cial class entitled to certain credits. 

_I am of the opinion that there is suffi- 
cient warrant for the allowance of the 
credits proposed, subject to the estab- 
lishment of a statistical code segregating 
the experience of all such risks. 
|), 


State Department Announces 
Foreign Service Changes 


Jonn F. Simmons, Chief of the visa of- 
fice of the Department of State, has 
heen appointed first secretary of the 
American Embassy in Mexico City, ac- 
cording to the list of Foreign Service 
changes announced by the Department of 
The list follows in full 
text: 

George L. Brandt. of Washington, D. C., 
now American consul at Beirut, Svria, a¢- 
signed American consul at Cologne, Ger- 
many. 

Hedley V. Cooke 
N. J., now American 


Jv, of East Orange, 
vice consul at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, assigned American vice 
consul at ¢ Venezuela, 

William EH. Flournoy Jr 
eign service ollicer, unecl 
consul of career and as secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service. lle has been assigned 
us) American consul at Tampico, 
Mexico, 

Kdwin 
service 


“uraucas, 
confirmed as for- 
sitied, and as vice 


vice 


N. Gunsaulus Sr., of Ohio, foreign 
officer, retired, die@ on June 11, 

W. Stanley Hollis, of Chevy Chase, Md., 
American consul general assigned to 
Department, died on June &, 

John B. Ketcham, of Brooklyn, 
American vice consul at Singapore 
Settlements. assigned American 
sul at Surabaya, Java. 

Mason Mitchell, of New York, foreign 
service officer, retired, died on June 16 

John Farr Simmons, of New York City, 
American consul now assigned to the De- 
partment, confirmed as a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, and designated as first 
secretary of embassy at Mexico City, 

Ralph J. Totten, of Nashville, Tenn., now 
serving as minister resident and consul gen- 
eral at Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 
confirmed to envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the Union of South 
Africa. 

Cdifton 
forme 


Ny. 
Straits 
vice con- 


R. Wharton, of Boston, Mass., 
charge d'affaires at Monrovia, Li- 
beria, now detailed to the Department, has 
been as American consul at Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands. His assignment 
to Martinique, French West Indies, is can- 
celed 

Noncareer: The services of Patrick James 
McAndrews, vice consul at Prescott, On- 
tario, terminated upon the closing of that 


assigned 


| office, 


llaw 


, certain 


the | 


New York, June 28 

2. That unfair discrimination exists 
by reason of the fact that on the report- 
ing form used for covering multiple lo- 
cation risks, pro rata reductions in in- 
surance are permitted, whereas other as- 
sureds are penalized by a short rate 
premium for similar reductions. 

I am of the opinion that this objection 
is wel! taken, and therefore direct that 
the New York fire insurance rating 
organization amend its rules to elim- 
inate this discrimination. 


Numerous Other 
Objections Made 


Numerous other objections were made 
to the plan of the interstate underwrit- 
ers board, concerning which the follow- 
ing opinions are self-explanatory. 

1. The plan is not violative of the 
provisions of section 121 of the insurance 
law of the New York standard fire in- 
surance policy. 

2, The interstate underwriters board 
is not a rating organization but is an 
organization for assisting underwriters 
in the insurance business generally. 
Membership interstate under- 


in the 
writers board, in addition to membership 
in the New York fire insurance rating or- 
ganization, does not constitute a viola- 
tion of section 141 of the insurance law 
which provides that no corporation do- 
ing the business of fire insurance shall 
be a member of or adopt as a = stand- 
ard, rates of more than one rating or- 
vanization which rates risks for the 
same kinds of hazard. 

3. The plan not violative of sec- 
tion 141, subdivision 4 of the insurance 
law which provides that no rate shall 
be conditioned on the amount of insur- 
ance placed under such rate. There is 
no provision contained in the pian to 
the effect that thr rate shall be condi- 
tioned on the amount of insurance placed 
under such rate. 

4. The plan does not discriminate un- 
fairly between risks witnin this State 
of essentially the same hazards. 

5. Assureds with lovations in the ter- 
ritory rated. by the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange are discriminated 
against by reason of not having avail- 
able to them the forms and classifica- 
tions contained in the interstate under- 
writers board plan. This uniair dis- 
crimination should be removed by mak- 
ing the plan available to such assureds. 

6. Rules governing multiple location 
risks where all of the locations are 
within territory over which the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange has juris- 
diction may be adopted by that body, 
provided the rules do not produce unfair 
discriminations compared with the 
rules affecting similar risks located in 
whole or in part under the jurisdiction 
of other divisions of the New York fire 
insurance rating organization. 

7. The rates computed according 


as 


to 


the amended rules of the New York fire, 


insurance rating organization in = con- 
junction with the interstate underwriters 
hoard, shall be made available to the as- 
sured as well as to the broker of record. 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress - 


xe - ° 
Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 730 (S. 1183), Amending the pure 
food law to require labeling of certain 
grades of cannery products. Passed House 
May 7. Passed Senate, amended, June 11. 
Conference report agreed:to by Senate June 
25, by House June 28, 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 6. Amending the oleomargarine 
by changing the definition of oleo- 
margarine so as to include cooking com- 
pounds, Passed House Feb. 6. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, May 26. Conference report 
agreed to by Senate June 26, by House 
June 28. 
litle 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 12902, Second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Passed House June 20. Passed 


Senate, amended, June 27. Sent to con- 
ference June 28, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 
The following bridge 
reported to the Senate: 
12844, 12920, 12993. 
Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 
and Observations 
H. R. 10630. To authorize the President 
to consolidate and coordinate governmen- 
tal activities affecting war veterans. Passed 
House April 29. Reported to Senate June 28. 
rps . e 
ritle 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


’ 9 ° 
and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 13174. To amend the World War 

veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. Passed 

House June 26. Reported to Senate June 28. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 11144. Authorizing enlargement 
of the Washington, D. ©., post office build- 
ing. Passed House June 19. Passed Senate, 
amended, June 13, Sent to conference 
June 2 


bills 
H. &. 


heen 
12614, 


. Tithe 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 
of the 
the 


12870. To authorize sale 
right, title, interest, and 
United States of America 
lands in the State of 
Reported to House June 27. 

H, R. 4189. Authorizing additional lands 
for the Boise National Forest in Idaho. 
Passed House Apr. 11, Passed Senate, 
amended, June 1, Conference report 
to by Senate June 26 by House 


of aii 
estate of 
in and to 


Michigan. 


agreed 
June 238, 
ryye ‘Ee ° 

Pitlke 46—Shipping 

S. M41. To regulate interstate transpor- 
tation of black Passed Senate Apr. 

Passed House, amended, June 23; Con- 

ference report agreed to by House June 28. 


Tithe 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions . 
S. 4142, To fix the salary of the governor 
of the Territory of Alaska. Passed Senate 


June 27. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained b+ writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


New York—Report of Commission on Re- 
vision of the Public Service Commissions 
Law of the State of New York, includ- 
ing Separate Reports of Commissioners 
and Counsel, Legislative Document (1930), 
No, 75, David C, Adie, secretary, Albany, 
1930, 

Ohio--Twentieth Annual Report of the _De- 
partment of Banks of the State of Ohio, 
kx. H. Blair, superintendent of banks, Co- 
lumbus, 1927, 

Ohio— The Laws of the State of Ohio Relat- 
ing to Banks and Trust Companies, Di- 
vision of Banks, 9. C. Gray, superintend- 
ent of banks, Columbus, 1929, 


a 


bass. 


National ‘S 0 S’ 


For Emergencies 


Navy Department and Red 
Cross to Covperate in 
Sending Out Radio Calls 

| For Assistance 


Amounting to $15 


In this series of articles presenting 
shown the practical contacts between 
their place in the administrative organ 
Commaunications. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the catastrophes of the last few years. 
the organized amateurs have provided 
the communications link by radio, when | 
all other modes of communications in the 
stricken areas were rendered useless, it 
was pointed out. The new Navy-Red 
Cross organization, it was explained. will 
provide a national radio network “on 
call” for any emergency. The statement 
follows in full text: 

A nation-wide SOS organization to 
provide emergency communications in| 
time of disaster has become operative, 
arrangements having heen completed 
following conferences between repre- 
sentatives from the national headquar- 
ters of the Red Cross and the Navy De- 
partment, 


By Rober 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE assistant 
to the Postmaster General has su- 
pervision over the office of the pur- 

chasing agent, the division of traffic, 
and the committee on form blanks; is 
the Post Office Department representa- 
tive on the Interdepartmental Board 
on Simplified Office Procedure, and 
performs such other duties as the Post- 
master General may assign to him, 
among them being the editing of the 
Postmaster General's annual report 
and the pamphlet “Postal Infor- 
mation.” 

Office of the Purchasing Agent: The 
law establishing this office was enacted 
on Apr. 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L. 440). The 
purchasing agent charged by law 
with the supervision of the purchase 
of all supplies, both for the Post Of- 
fice Department in Washington and for 
the postal service in the field. He 
sues advertisements inviting bids, and 
prepares all contracts, passes upon all 
bids submitted for furnishing supplics 
by manufacturers and dealers, reviews 
the reports of the committees of 
awards and recommends to the Post- 
master such action as in his judgment 
should be taken thereon. He passes 
upon the propriety of allowances to 
postmasters to cover emergency pur- 
chases. The orders and authorizations 
for equipment and supplies for the 
nostal service and Post Office Depart- 
ment, supervised by the purchasing 
agent, amount to approximately $15,- 
000,000 a vear, 

In addition to the purchase of sup- 
plies for the postal service and the 
Post Office Department, the purchasing 
agent is required by law to issue pro- 
posals and specifications for all the 
envelopes used by the various depart- 
ments of the Government, and recom- 
mends to the Postmaster General to 
whom in his opinion awards should be 
made. . 

Supplies for use in the Post Office 
Department and postal service are pro- 
cured by the purchasing agent under 
three kinds of contracts—formal con- 
tracts, open-market or less formal con- 
tracts, and contracts made by the gen- 
eral supply committee. 

* 


Amateurs Cooperate 

The network will depend chiefly on| 
the individual performances of the ama- ! 
teur radio stations: operated by the 2,300 
members enrolled in the communication 
branch of the United States Naval Re- 
serve. Under the organization plans, 
messages will be flashed from reservists 
in the area concerned through master 
control stations to Red Cross branch 
headquarters or to the nearest of the 
“500 Red Cross local chapters estab- 
lished in the United States. 

The organization has been designated 
to meet all predictable obstacles of com- 
munication, so that emergency messages 
will reach their destination. 

The first SOS to be sent out by a sta- 
tion will report the type and location of 
the disaster and as much additional in- 
formation as is immediately available. 

he second message to he sent will in- 
clude the number of dead, the number 
of injured, number of persons tempo- 
rarily homeless, number of houses de- 
stroyed, number of houses damaged and 
the number of families affected. With! 
this information available to the Red 
Cross, relief measures can be sgpeedily 
organized. Additional messages will be 
forwarded as rapidly as information is 
procured. In order to expedite relief 
measures, personal messages will not be 
handled until official messages concern- 
ing relief measures have been cleared, 


Is 
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Two Emergency Plans 

The organization for clearing relief 
messages provides for further coordina- 
tion of Naval Reserve communication ac- 
tivities within each of the 11 naval dis- 
tricts by the naval commandant of each 
district. Full yse of the Naval Reserve 
district communication systems with 
their 22 radio control stations is included 
in the plan for getting relief messages 
through. 

For emergency communication, two 
plans are provided under the new ar- 
rangement, conforming to the “types” 
| of disasteys, which are classified as “pre- | 
dictable” and unpredictable.” 

“Predictable” disasters are listed as 
general floods, which usually result 
from heavy rains or melting snows, and 
hurricanes, whose centers can be located 
and probable course predicted in ad- 
vance. Under “predictable” conditions, 
commandants of naval districts are 
charged with the task of notifying the 
communication reserve personnel of the 
district in advance so that they may 
man the reserve stations of that district. 
| The linking of communications from‘ the! 
scene of the disaster to naval district 
headquarters is clearly set forth in the 
instructions for relief communications 
with the proviso that if any link in the 
scheduled chain breaks down, it will be 
by-passed and communications carried 
on direct with the next-numbered sta- 
tion of the chain, 

Unpredictable Disasters 

“Unpredictable” disasters—fire, earth- 
quake, tornado, sleet, storm or blizzard, 
bursting dam, landslide, volcanic erup- 
tion, cloudburst, explosion—usuailly of a 
local character, are the most dificult to 
prepare for, since no specific prepara- 
tion can be made. Instructions for han- 
dling unpredictable disaster communi- 
cation are directed to “any naval re- 
servist” in the area of the disaster, and 
prescribe the channels through which he 
should attempt to route his SOS message. 
The links in the chain include any Naval 
Reserve station, naval district head- 
quarters, amateur or commercial racio 
stations, or the nearest Army Corps 
Area headquarters station. The plan 
urges every means to effect ecommunica- | 
iion to the commandant of the naval | 
district in the area affected. 
| The commandant of the district is re- 
quired under the new organization to 
immediately file an urgent dispatch by 
Navy radio or commercial landline to the 
area office of the American Red Cross 
having cognizance. These are as fol- 
lows: 

“American Red Cross, National Head- 
quarters, 17th and D Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for disasters in the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
“District of Columbia, West Virginia, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Loui- 
siana, 

“American Red Cross, Midwestern) pp. 
| Branch Office, 1709 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., for disasters in the fol- 
lowing States: Wisconsin, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, North E. 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Michigan, 

“American Red Cross, Pacific Branch 
Office, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Calif., for disasters in the following 
States: Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon and California.” 

Aid by Reservists 

Under the new organization, it is con- 
templated that in each naval district 
there will be a naval reservist of the 
communication branch serving as a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross transportation and 
communication subcommittee of that dis- 
trict. 

The new organization 
communication recognizes the valuable 
assistance given in the past by naval 
reservists. An outstanding example of 
this assistance occurred during the Fler- 
ida hurricane of September, 1926, when 
the City of Miami was so seveicly dam- 
aged. An amateur in Miami s nt out 
the first word of the disaster by amateur 
radio, This wasvreceived by Radioman 18,000 words of Red Cross traffic to and 
Ist class, Gifford Grange, naval volun-| from Porto Rico, the Virgin 
jteer communication reservist, of Jack-|and other points in the hurricane area, 
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FORMAL CONTRACTS for supplies 

are made for one vear, with the ex- 
ception of of the stamped envelope con- 
tract, which covers a period of four 
vears, and contracts for paper, letter 
hoxes, and letter-box posts, which 
cover definite quantities. Yearly con- 
tracts call for estimated quantities 
based upon the requirements for the 
previous year, orders to be placed from 


In the next of this series on Comniu 
the issue of July 1, Mr. Regar will « 
office. 


By President 


President Hoover, it was 
orally at the White House on June 28, 
has approved bills and resolutions re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
26 
resolution to amend 
act to create in the 
a Bureau of Nar- 
purposes,” approved 


June 

Res. 367. Joint 

entitled “An 

Department 

jcotics, and‘ for other 
June 14, 1930, 

H. R. 10416. An act to provide better fa- 
cilities for the enforcement of the customs 
and immigration laws. 

H. R. 11978, An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of employes in the executive 
branch of the Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 524. An act 

B. Krinsky Estate 


H. J. 
the act 
Treasury 


for the relief of the 
(Incorporated) and 


land. 

H. R, 11051. An act to amend section 60 
of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved Apr. 30, 1900, 

H. R. 113712) An 
quarters, including, 
for civilian officers 
Government stationed in foreign countries. 

H. R. 11145. An act to increase the au- 
thorization for an appropriation for the 
expenses of the sixth session of the perma- 
nent international association of road con- 
gresses to he held in the District of Co- 
lumbia in October, 1950. 

June 27 

14, Joint resolution 
annual contribution of 
toward the support of 
of the international 
the millionth scale. 

Res, 251. Joint resolution to pro 
peace and to equalize the burdens 
ard to minimize the profits of war. 

H. R. 328. An act for the relief of Parke, 
Davis and Company. 

H. R. 396. An act for the relief of J. 
Muus. 

Ih. R. 414, 
Anvelo Cerri, 
H. R. 1092, 
Beach. 
H.R. 1964, 
Jones. 

Ll, R. 2167, 

KRdge, 

H. R. 3422, 
tav J. Braun, 

H. R. 7926. An act to provide for terms 
of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania to be held 
at Easton, Pa, 

H,. R. 12842. An act to create an addi- 
—————{——_—_ Sys 
sonville, Fla., who passed the word along 
to the governor of Florida, the National 
Guard, the Red Cross and the railroads. 
The next year another hurricane struck 
Florida and valuable services were again 
rendered by members of the Naval Re- 
serve in Florida in conjunction with 
amateurs and the Florida National 
Guard. ‘ 

During the West Indian hurricane of 
September, 1928, when many normal 
communication channels were cut off, 
radio amateurs, many of whom belonged 
to the Naval Reserve, performed excel- 
ient service. As an indication of the 
relief communication traffic handled dur- 
ing the days subsequent to the disaster, 
the naval communications office in the 
Navy Department reports that it handled 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


p Formed Methods Used in Purchasing 
Post Office Supplies Outlined 


Purchasing Agent Directs Work Involved in Contracts 


,000,000 Annually 


Topic IV-—Communications: Postal Service 


a topical survey of the Government are 
divisions and Bureans irrespective of 
izations. The present serics deals with 


t S. Regar, 


Administrative Assistant to the Postmaster General, 


time to time as the need arises during 
the vear. : 

Upon receipt by him from the requi- 
sitioning offices of specifications, the 
purchasing agent prepares the pro- 
posal, embodying these specifications, 
and sends it out to prospective bidders, 
of which a mailing list is maintained. 
An advertisement is also published in 
the newspapers. On the date set bids 
are opened by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, and a record is made 
of all bids received. A bid bond of 2 
per cent is required if the amount of 
the hid exceeds $500. 

When it is determined who the low- 
est responsible bidder whose _ bid 
meets the specifications, an award is 
made and notice sent to the success- 
ful bidder. The contract is then exe- 
cuted and orders issued against the 
contract from time to time during the 
contract period. Before payment 
made the goods are inspected, either by 
the board of inspection at Washington 
or by postmasters in cities from which 
shipments are made. 


* * 7 


JURCHASES are made in the open 

market of definite quantities of 
supplies for which no eontracts exist. 
Under the law the purchasing agent is 
required to obtain bids from at least 
three concerns. 

During the fiscal vear ended June 30 
1929, 1,967 contracts were entered 
into for the purchase of supplies, 150 
of which were formal and 1,817 of 
which were open-market or circular 
proposal contracts. 

. The four-year contract for stamped 
envelopes terminated Dec. 31, 1928, and 
it was necessary to invite new bids for 
the period beginning Jan. 1, 1929. The 
contract was awarded to the Interna- 
tional Envelope Corporation. This con- 
tract calls for approximately 12,000,- 
000,000 stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers for the four-year pe- 
riod, 

In connection with the awarding of 
the contracts for envelopes for the dif- 
ferent departments and independent 
establishments of the Government, it 
may be stated that the schedule cover- 
ing the fiscal vear 1929 called for 18,- 
478,000 plain and 227,980,000 printed 
envelopes, or a total of 246,458,000 en- 
velopes. 

To handle correspondence in the 
postal service 148,969,500 official en- 
velopes and 5,119,000 registered pack- 
age jackets were required. 

Ninety-four carloads, or over 5,000,- 
000 pounds of single-ply jute twine 
were procured during the fiscal year 
1929 for use in tying packages of let- 
ters in post offices and railway mail 
terminals, 
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Bills and Resolutions Signed 


Are Announced 


tional judge for the southern district of 


| Florida. 


H. J. Res, 306. Joint resolution estab- 
| lishing a commission the participation 
jof the United States in the observance of 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
|} founding of the Massachusetts Ray Colony, 
authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and 
, for other purposes. 


H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing payment of the claim of the Norwegian 
government interest upon money ad- 
vanced by it in connection with the protec 
ion of American interests in Russia. 

H. R. 478 An act for the relief 
Marijune Cron. 


H. R. 597. An act for the relief of M. L. 
Willis. 


H. R. 609. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay certain moneys 
to James McCann. 

H. R. 864. An act for the relief of W. P. 
Thompson 


H. R. 910. An 
liam H, Johns. 


H. R. 1174. An act 
Worstell, 

H. R. 1485. 
Arthur H. Thiel. 

H. R. 1509. An 
Maude L. Duborh. 
H. R. 15190, An 
Thomas T. Grimsley 
H. R. 1592. An act 
liam Meyer. 
H. R. 1724. 
garet Lemley. 
m1, BR. 1738. 
Miller. 
H. R. 2166. 
W. M. Kittle. 
H. R. 2465. 

Barkly. 

MH. BR. 3810. 
Katherine Anderson, 

H. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the 
Lowell Oakland Company. 

H. R. 2985. An act for the relief of Sam- 
uel F, Tait. 

H.R. 3430. An 
Anthony Marcum. 

Hl. R. 5459. An act for the relief of Topa 
Topa Ranch Company, Glencoe Ranch Com- 
pany, Arthur J. Koenigstein and H,. Fuka- 
sawa, 

H. R. 6117. An act for the relief of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Company. 

H. R. 6210. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation for the relief of Joseph K. Mun- 
hall. 

H. R. 6264. 
tary of War 
the town of Avon, 
H. R. 4663. An 

Lewis. 
H. ‘R. 6718 An 

Michael J. Beauman. 

H. R. 6825. An act to 
ure of relief provided 
compensation act of Sept. 
W. Vail. 
| H.R. 7661. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Stepp Bown. 

H. R. 8347. An act for 
the Palmer Fish Company. 
| H, R. 8491, An act for the 
Bryan Sparks and L. V. Hahn. 

Hq. R&R. 27, An act to establish addi- 
tional salary grades for mechanics’ hetpers 
in the motor-vehicle service, 

H. R, 9280, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right of way for 
street purposes upon and across the Hola- 
bird Quartermaster Depot Military Reser- 
vation, in the State of Maryland, 

H. R. 9989, An act granting the consent 
‘of Congress to the State of Minnesota, Le 
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An act to authorize the Secre- 
to donate a bronze cannon to 
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Marjorie, pseud, The third Mary 
Stuart, Mary of York, Orange & England; 
heing a character study with memoirs 
and letters of Queen Mary Il of England, 
1662 A694, 319 p. London, John Lane, 
1929. 80-12075 

The remaking of 
the second edition 
India,’ by with 


Brayne, Frank Lugard, 
village India, heing 
of ‘Village uplift in ° 
forewords by H. EF. Malcolm Hailey 

. and H. FE. Sir G, F, De Montmorency. 
illus. N. Y., Oxford iversity 


1929. 


Sir 


+ press, 
Carleton, George. Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton, edited, with an introduction, hy 
Cyril Hughes Hartmann (The back- 
ground of history.) 301 London, G. 
Routledge & 1929. 30-12074 
Collingwood, Robin George. The philoso- 
phy of history. (Historical association 
leafiet, No. 79.) 16 p. London, Pub. 
for the Historical association by G. Bell 
and Itd., 1950. 3830-12072 
Cottingham, Charles, With open eves; “a 
account of a trip, addressed to the folks 
back home. Ist. ed. 202 p. Washington, 
D. C., Washington journal press, 1930. 
30-12065 


P. 


sons, 


sons, 


Dashiell, John Frederick. Direction 
orientation in maze running by the white 
rat. (Comparative psychology mono- 
graphs, v. 7, serial no. 32, April, 1930.) 
72 p., illus. Baltimore, Md., The Johns 
Hopkins press, 1950. 30-1226 

Edgell, Beatrice. Ethical problems; an in- 
troduction to ethics for hospital nurses 
and social workers, by vith a preface 
by A. Still. 144% p. London, Meth- 
uen «& 1929. 30-12052 

Ewen, Cecil Henry L'Estrange, ed. Witch 
hunting and witch trials; the indictment 
for witcheraft from the records of 1373 
ussizes held for the home circuit A. D. 
1559-1736, collected and edited by 
with introduction. 345 p. London, 
Mis Trench, Trubner & co., 1929. 
20-12056 
demons: 

relations. 

1930, 
59-12280 


Lloyd 


€0;, 


an 
Paul, 


Donion of 
the Jesuit 
Holt and co., 


Jenedict. 
tale from 


NW. ¥.. Hi. 


Vitzpatrich. 
Rarate 


a 


306 p. 


Fowler, Ralph Howard. The passage of 
electrons through surfaces and surface 
films; being the thirty-first Robert Boyle 
lecture, delivered before the Oxford uni- 
versity junior scientific cluh on 18 May, 
1929, 21 p. London, H. Milford, 1929 

20-12277 

Gordy, Wilbur Fisk. 
ican history, by .. 
trations. 392 p., 

1930, 


Stories of later Amer- 
. with maps and illus- 
illus. N. Y., C. Serib- 
ner’s sons, 30-12286 
Guillet, George L. Kinematics of machines, 
by... Sd od. 262 »., Niue. FB. 34 ee 
Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-12515 
Haas, Wilhelm What 1s European civiliza- 
tion? and what its futere? By ... < 
with an introduction by Alfred Zimmern 
London, Oxford university press 
30-12071 
. Audrey. Tittle piays from the 
myths. (The Kings treasuries of 
literature. General editor: Sir A T.:. 
Quiller Couch 91 p. N.Y, BE... Dat 
ton and co., 192. 30-12125 
Illustrated war 
2 p., 40 plates, 
lishing co., 1950 
Ingram, Kenneth. 
222 p. London, 


the world “ 
New Haven, National pub- 
30-1TP2065 
failed? 
1929 
30-1200 
International technical raw silk conference. 
2d, New York, 1929. Proceedings. 426 
p.. illus. N. Y., The Silk association of 
America, 1930. 50-12519 
Knox, Jessie A., ed. Plavs with a purpose, 
a group of short sketches for presermia- 
tion by home economics students, edited 
by... 141 p. N.?Y., Lakeside publish- 


ing co., 1930 30-12517 
Kruyt, Hugo Rudolph. Colloids, a text- 
translated from the 


book, by .. manu- 
script by H. S. van Klooste1 ed. 
rev. and enl, 2&6 p., illus, 
Wiley & sons, 1930 
Lisson, Albert C. The happy 
readers, by and Evelyn V. 
in collaboration with Emma Grang 
Meader illustrated by Ann Brockman. 
v.. illus. Dansville, N. Y., F. A. Owen 
publishing company, 1930. 3830-12116 
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P. Allan 


co., 


N. , 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described wnder this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given Tn ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he given. 

Irrigation Requirements of the Arid and 
Semiarid Lands of the Southwest. -Tech- 
nical Bulletin No, 185, June, 1930. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
15 cents Agr. 30-694 

Erosion and Silting of Dredged Drainage 
Ditches. -Technical Bulletin No. 184, June, 
19230, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 24 cents 

Supervised Practice in Agriculture Includ- 
ing Home Projects, Aims and Values of 
Such Practices and Responsibilities of 
Pupils, Teachers, State Administrators 
and Local Education— Bulletin 
No. 112, Agricultural No, 29 Is- 
sued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Price, 10 cents. 30-155 

Air Commerce Bulletin -Vol. 1, No. . 
June 2, 1930, issued semimonthly by the 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

Bulletin of Engineering Information, July 
1, 1930-—-No. 54 Bureau of Engineering, 
United States Department of the Navy, 
Price, 15 cents (292-26665) 

Statistical Classification of Imports Into the 
United States—Schedule A, Bureau of 
Foreign ad Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
35 cents (2924-26070) 


a cae 
County, in th? 


State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge the Minnesota 
River at or near Henderson, Minn. 

H. R. 10657. An act to amend section +. 

the entitled “An act to provide a 
yovernment the territory of Hawaii,” 
approved Apr 1900, us amended, 

Il R, lagi An for the relief of 
certain officers and emploves of the Foreign 
Service of the United States, and of Elsie 
Steiniver, housekeeper for Consul R. A, 
Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, 
who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of Government funds 
and/or personal property by reason of 
theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of 
nature, shipwreck, or other causes. 

H. R. 11477. An act for the relief of 
Clifford J. Turner 

H. R. 11515. An aet provide for 
sale of the Government building site 
cated on the State line dividing West Point, 
Ga., and Lanett, Ala., and for the acquisie 
tion of new sites and construction of Gove 
ernment buildings thereon in such cities. 

H. R. 12348. 4 act to authorize the 
Secretary of the reasury to accept donae 
tions of sites for public buildings. 
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The Anited States Baily 


in New York 


THE Unitep States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Exemption Given Accounts Receivable Exempte 


Equipment Used 


For Convenience 


Accessory Tax Is Held Not 
To Apply to Smokers’ 
Equipment Designed for 
Motorists” Comfort 


Combination lighters and ash receivers 
and electric cigar lighters were not sub- 
ject to the tax on automobile accessories 
imposed by the 1921 revenue act, the 
Court of Claims has held. A distinction 
should be drawn _ between devices de- 
signed for use as a matter of comfort 
and those so intimately connected with 
the ceeration of the automobile that 
they Ssecome a component part of the 
machine's utility, the opinion declared. 
Cuno EAGINEERING CoRPORATION Vv. 

UniteD STATES; Court OF CLAIMS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, No. 1-278. 


The opinion of the court, delivered 
June 16, follows in full text: 


Bootu, Chief Justice, delivered 
opinion of the court: 

This is a tax case, involving the exac- 
tion of the mount claimed under section 
900 of the revenue act of 1921 (42 Stat. 
227, 291). The cited section reads as 
follows: 

That from and after Jan. 1, 1922, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
upon the following aricles sold or leased by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer a 
tax equivalent to the following percentages 

§ the price for which so sold or leased 

(1) Automobile trucks and automobile 
wagons (including tires, inner tubes, parts, 
and accessories therefor, sold on or in con- 
nection therewith or with the sale thereof), 
3 per centum; 

(2) Other automobiles and motor cycles 
(including tires, inner tubes, parts, and ac- 
cessories therefor, sold on or in connection 
therewith or with the safe thereof), except 
tractors, 5 per centum; 

(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts, or accesso- 
ries for any of the articles enumerated in 
subdivision (1) or (2), sold to any person 
other than a manufacturer or producer of 
any of the articles enumerated in subdivision 
(1) or (2), 5 per centum. 

Not an Accessory 

Subdivision of the revenue act of 
1924 (43 Stat. 253, 323), reduced the tax 
rate from 5 to 242 per cent. The plain- 
tiff is a Connecticut corporation engaged 
in manufacturing and selling, among 
other electrical devices, cigar lighters 
and combination electric cigar lighters 
and ash receivers. The one issue in this 
case is: Whether the electric cigar 
ighters and combination lighters and 
ash,receivers are taxable as either pawts 
or ‘accessories of an automobile. The 
facts, we think, are indisputable, and 
sufficiently appear to characterize the 
case. That the devices taxed were at- 
tached to and used by persons in auto- 
mobiles is admitted, as well.as the fact 
that the custom of the automotive trade 
was sought by public advertisements and 
in catalogs of the plaintiff. (Finding 
IV.) We think it clear that article 16 
of the Commissioner’s regulations, defin- 
ing parts, has no applicatign here. — If 
the devices are taxable they fall within 
the classification designated by the Com- 
missioner as accessories. It reads as 
follows: 

Definiion of Accessories.—An “accessory” 
for an automobile truck, automobile wagon, 
or other automobile chassis or body, or 
motor cycle is any article designed to be at- 
tached to or used in connection with such 
vehicle or article to add to its utility 
ornamentation, or any article which pri- 
marily adapted for use in connection with 
such vehicle or article whether or not essen- 

Ae! to its operation or use. 

The installation of a cigar lighter and 
ash receiver is manifestly a convenience 
to smokers occupying an automobile. It 
may or may not add to the ornamenta- 
tion of acar. This is a matter of taste. 
The defendant asserts that “Congress 
meant to tax articles used on or in con- 
nection with automobiles.” If so, the 
taxing statute has not been so construed 
by the Commissioner or the courts. Au- 
turn Rubber Co. v. United States, 67 C. 
(ls, 49; Wells Mfg. Co. v, United States, 
86 C. Cls. 283; Milwaukee Motor Prod- 
ucts Co. v. United States, 66 C. Cls. 295. 
The Commissioner has not taxed flower 
nolders, ash receivers, card cases, toilet 
cases, vanity cases, baby cribs, or ham- 
mocks. 
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Distinction Noted 

Obviously a clear distinction prevails, 
and was within the intent of the revenue 
act, between an extraneous article or de- 
vice capable and designed for use as a 
matter of comfort or luxury to occupants 
of an automobile, and one so intimately 
connected with its safe operation and 
functioning elements that it becomes a 


component part of the machine's “utility. | 


The segregation essential to make de- 
pends upon the facts of each case. We 
have held so more than once. Edison 
Storage Battery Company, No. F-359, 
decided May 6, 1929; The Cracker Jack 
Co., No, F-97, decided Feb. 4, 1929, 

Aside from the general commercial 
value of the devices here involved, it is 
difficult to see how they in anywise pro- 
long the life of a car, aid in its opera- 
tion, or function to overcome any of the 
various difficulties attendant upon the 
car’s operation, or the incidental incon- 
veniences of automotive travel. A box of 
safety or loose matches, a separate auto- 
matic cigar lighter and ash receiver, 
clgarly constitute a substitute for the de- 
vices involved) The electric lighter takes 
the place of all these and does no more 
than serve a personal convenience to the 
oggupant of the car who desires and 
s@eks its use. We think the devices are 
to be classified alongside flower holders, 
ecard cas, ete., heretdfore mentioned. 
Part of the amount claimed, $434.14, 
barred by limitation (section 5228 as 
amended by the revenue act of 1921 (42 
Stat. 314) and the act of 1924 (48 Stae 
342)). 

Judgment is awarded the plaintiff for 
$16,133.10 with interest as provided by 
law. It is so ordered. 

WiLuiAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
and GREEN, Judge, concur. 

This case was heard before the ap- 
pointment of WHALEY, Judge. He, there- 
fore, took no part in its decision. 


is 


Ohio Rules on Paying of Fee 
For Transfer of Auto License 


State of Ohio: 
Colubus, June 28. 


The recent decision of the district 
court of appeals that a county auditor 
has no right to charge a fee for trans- 
ferring an automobile license from an 
old to a new car will be appealed to the 
Ohio Supreme Court, Attorney Genera! 
Bettman announced June 25, 

The opinion which was handed down 
by the Ninth District Court of Appeais 
of Ohio affirmed a ruling of the Summit 
County Common Pleas Court. Acoerd- 
ing to the decision of the appellate 
c@rt, no refund will be made to per- 
pons other than the plaintiff, as the ac- 
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ting Taxes on Capital 


Refund Allowed Taxpayer in Porto Rico for Improper 
Inclusion of Federal Securities and Improvements 
On Property Leased From Government 


Boston, Mass.—In computing the tax 
imposed by Porto Rico on the capital of 
corporations, 
not have been included in the basis, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit has held. The valuation of the 
company’s tangible personal property as 
fixed by the taxing officials and passed 
upon by the board of equalization and 
district court should be sustained, the 
opinion ruled. 

The value of Liberty bonds and United 
States Treasury notes which had been 
originally included in the basis of the 
tax had been eliminated by the district 
court, the opinion explained. That court 


‘also reduced the basis of the tax by the 


cost of certain improvements on public 
property which the company held under 
lease and which, according to the terms 
of the lease, was exempt from taxation, 
the court pointed out. 


Porto Rico Coat ComMPANY V. MANUEL 
V. DOMENECH, TREASURER, ETC.3; CIR- 
\culT COURT OF APPEALS, FIRST CIR- 
cult, No. 2593. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico, 

Before BINGHAM, 
SON, JJ. 

The opinion of the court, delivered 
June 5, follows in full text: 

Witson, J.—-Under the Political Code 
of Porto Rico, section 317 as amended 
Mar. 15, 1904, taxes are assessed against 
corporations on the following basis: ‘*The 
actual present value of the capital of 
such corporations shall be ascertained by 
the treasurer of Porto Rico from _ the 
sworn declaration of the presidents, di- 
rectors or other chief officers of such 
corporations as required by section 319, 
and from sech other reliable informa- 
tion us the treasurer may have or 
cure.” (Italies ours.) 

It is further provided, however, that 


ANDERSON and WIL- 


RC- 


,the value of the capital thus obtained 


shall not be less than the value of the 
capital stock and bonds, surplus and un- 
divided earnings of the corporation, nor 
less than the market value of the real 
and personal property of the corporation, 
including personal property, rights, fran- 
chises and concessions. 


Amendments to Treasurer’s 


Valuation Requested 


The appellant, under section 319 of the 
code, made a_ return on its corporate 
property for the tax year 1924-25, dis- 
closing capital stock outstanding, $500,- 
000; surplus, $254,921.51; total, $754,- 
921.51. 

Accounts payable 
taxes, $68,574.67. 

Real estate, $38,122.66; cash on hand, 
$72,976.85; Liberty bonds and United 
States Treasury notes, $218,058.75; bonds 
and shares of domestic corporations (cer- 
tificates of credit), $3,523.22; notes re- 
ceivable and other credits, $228,203.70; 
rolling stock, $473.50; tangible personal 
property, $151,536.29; total, $712,894.97. 

The treasurer of Porto Rico, under the 
authority vested in him under section 
317, determined the actual present value 
of the capital of the company as follows: 
Capital stock, $500.000; surplus, $437,- 
630; total, $937,630; real estate, $81,- 
640; railroad property, $6,500; cash on 
hand, $72,980; balance to cover assess- 
ment, $511,780; other personal property, 
$264,730; and assessed a tax thereon at 
the rate of .0209 on $1 of valuation, 
amounting to $19,596.48. 

The appellant thereupon appealed to 
the board of equalization of Porto Rico 
and requested the following amendments 
of the treasurer’s valuation, which we 
herewith insert in parallel columns: 

Assessment by Treasurer, A; 
to be amended, B: 


and reserves fot 


as requested 


A B 
. $81,440 *$R1,640.00 
6,500 1,439.92 
72,980 * 72,980.00 


Real estate 

Railroad property 

Cash on hand 

Difference to 
sessment eceee 

Other tangible personal 
property 


cover 


as- 


511,870 63,470.42 


264,730 151, 


536.29 


Grand total $937,630 $371,066.63 

*No change. 

The board of equalization refused to 
revise the treasurer's valuation and the 
appellant paid the tax of $19,596.45, 
$13,188.28 of which it paid under pro- 
test, and the balance of $6,408.20 it ad- 
mitted was justly due. 


Tax Was Paid 


Under Protest 


It then brought this action in the Dis- 
trict Court of San Juan to recover the 
amount paid under protest and for which 
it contended it was unlawfully assessed. 

The appelkant contended before that 


court that i should not be taxed for the | 


Liberty bonds or United States Treasury 
notes it held or the cost of certain im- 
provements on property belyonging to 
the people of Porto Rico at an expense of 
$67,098.58, which property it held under 
lease or contract, and which under its 
deed or lease was exempt from taxation, 
or a total of $285,157.33. It also con- 
tended that it should not be taxed on 
its accounts receivable and certain cer- 
tificates of credit amounting to $2351,- 
726.92; and that it should only be taxed 
on the difference between its capital and 
surplus of $754,921,51, and $448,309.58, 
which latter sum is the difference be- 
tween the total amount which it claimed 
was exempt and the amount of its ac- 
counts payable and tax reserves as stated 
in its return. .In other words, it should 
only be taxed on a valuation of $306,- 
611.95, which at a rate of .0209 amounted 
to $6,408.20, the sum it paid without 
protest. 

The district. court sustained the conten- 
tion of the appellant that the amount of 
its Liberty bonds and the United States 
Treasury notes and the sum expended 
for improvements on the public property 
should be exempt from taxation and 
should not haves been included in the val- 
uation of the capital of the company for 
taxing purposes, but refused to exclude 
the credits. The amount of the Liberty 
bonds, Treasury note: and cost of im- 
provements deducted from the’ value 
found by the treasurer of $937,630 left 
a value of $652,472.67, on which the dis- 
trict court held the tax should have been 
assessed. On this sum, at the rate of 
0209, the tax amounted to $13,636.72. 
The district court ordered the treasurer 
to refund to the appellant the sum of 
$5,959.73, beimg the difference between 
the amount paid by the appellant and the 
LL 


tion was brought in the plaintiff’s own 
name and not in behalf of all persons 
similarly situated, it was explained. 


j 
accounts receivable should; 


amount of the tax as determined by the 
district court. 


From“this decision the company ap- 


pealed to the Supreme Court of Porto| 
Rico, which sustained the decision of the! 


jdistrict court, and from the judgment 


of the supreme court the company took | 


its appeal to this court, 

It is impossible from the record to 
check the computations on which either 
the treasuer or the appellant based their 
claims. It is now conceded by the gov- 
ernment that no tax should be assessed 
on any value of the capital of the cor- 
poration which included the Liberty 
bonds, Treasury netes, or the cost of the 
improvements on the public property. 

It is contended that the “surplus” men- 
tioned in the Code refers solely to re- 
serves set aside for future contingencies, 
We are unable to agree to this construc- 
tion, but hold that the word “surplus” 
refers to the excess of its assets over 
its liabilities. It is the value of its capi- 
tal that is sought. 

The appellant raised a further question 
of whether costs should not have been 
allowed to it in the district court, but 
the supreme court -held that it was a 
matter within the discretion of the dis- 
trict court. We do not think this ques- 
tion is an issue here. 

The only other issues raised by the ap- 
pellant are whether the amount of its 
accounts receivable should also be ex- 
cluded, and whether the treasurer was 
justified in giving a valuation to its tan- 
gible personal property of $264,730, in- 
stead of $151.536.29, as sworn to by the 
officers of the appellant. 

Upon the record other queries present 
themselves, but we regard them as 
waived, and shall confine ourselves to the 
issues raised in the assignment of errors 
and argued by counsel. 


Accounts Receivable 


Not Taxable Under Code 


As to the first,. we think under the 
prior decisions of the local courts ac- 
counts receivable are not taxable under 
section 317 of the Code. There may be 
other constructions which could reason- 
ably be given to this and the other sec- 
tions relating to taxation, but we cannot 
say that the construction placed on it 
by the local court in the earlier cases 
hereinafter cited is clearly wrong. Car- 
dona v. Quinones, 240 U, S. 83, 89. 

Section 317 begins with the words, “The 
personal property of institutions, etc.,” 
and the avowed purpose of the method of 
valuation prescribed in this section is to 
arrive at the value of the ‘tpersonal 
property of said corporations.” Section 
290 of the Code declares that book cred- 
its, promissory notes, and other personal 
credits are mot personal property. 

The local courts in Union Central Life 
Ins, Co. v. Gromer, 19 P. R. R. 856, 866- 
867, and in Fajardo Sugar Co. v. Rich- 
ardson, Treasurer, 22 P, R. R. 290, 298- 
300, properly, we think, hold that credits 
and accounts receivable are not taxable 
and should not be included in the valu- 
ation of corporations for taxation under 
section 317. The latter case was ap- 
pealed to this court, and in 237 Fed. 195, 
196, this court said: “Both the district 
court and the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico upon appeal gave due consideration 
to the questions of law, and agree in the 
conclusion that, upon a proper construc- 
tion of the provisions of the Code, the 
disputed items or ‘credits’ were not tax- 
able. We find no reason for disagreeing 
with the judgment of the local eeurts as 
to the local law, and have no doubt that 
their construction of the provisions of the 
Code'is correct.” 


Former Decision 
Followed by Court - 


This court will always give due consid- 
eration to the construction of a local 
statute by a local court of last resort, 
but where, as in this case, it has already 
approved one construction of section 317 
by the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, it 
cannot, if appellate decisions are to serve 
any purpose, follow every new construc- 
tion of this section by the Porto Rican 
court. No adequate reason is presented 
here for reversing our former decision. 

It is true that in 19 P. R. R. 856 and 
in 22 P. R. R. 290, the corporations in- 
volved were doing business in another 
country, and the accounts receivable 
were not actually within the jurisdiction 
of Porto Rico, but accorgjng to the rea- 
soning of the local courts, it would have 
made no difference. This construction 
of section 317 was algo adopted by the 
Federal District Court of Porto Rico in 
the case Fajardo Sugar Co. v. Gal- 
lardo, decided Dee. 30, 1925. 

The local courts appear to have de- 
parted from their previous construction 
of this section in France & New York 
Medicine Co. vy. Reily, 31 P. R. R. ‘617, 
and to have treated the tax assessed 
under section 317 as a form of excise tax, 
‘hut we think this was not a correct con- 
{struction of this section, and has not 
since been followed by the local courts. 
In fact this construction was rejected 
by the local supreme court in Porto 
Rican & Am. Ins. Co, y, Gallardo. Treas- 
urer, 55 P. R. R. 842. Neither the case 
in 85 P. R. R. 842, nor Porto Rican & 
Am. Ins. Co. vy. Gallardo, 37 P. R. R, 
(not yet published in English), cited in 
the Government’s brief, are inconsistent 
with the views expressed by the 
court in 19 P. R. R. 856, and 22 
290, 

If the statute as construed by the Su- 
preme Court of Porto Rico in the cases 


of 


r. hE 


supreme 
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Louisiana. House Approves 
Permit for Vote on Bonds 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, June 28. 


The house of representatives on June 
25 passed house bill 750 to submit to the 
people the proposition of calling a con- 
stitutional convention for the purpose of 


| floating $68,000,000 bonds for roads and 
| bridges, change flood control laws and to 


amend the laws relative to pardon and 
paroles. 


Bill Providing Newspaper 
Advertising Tax Withdrawn 


- State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, June 28. 
The bill proposing a tax of 15 per cent 
on newspaper advertising was formally 
withdrawn June 25 after having been! 
reported unfavorably by unanimous vote 
of the house ways and means committee- 


Acquiescencts Announced 
In Decisions on ‘Tax Cases 
The 


Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


*nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his ac- 


quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follows: 

Adams, Alva, estate of, 14544, 17-1324, 

Adams, Alva B., executor, 14544, 17-132: 

Angier, Edward H., 25958, 17-1081. 

Georgia-Florida Land Co., 31095, 16-1 

Leach, Mary W.,, 13416, 18690, 16-781. 

Munson, Carlos W., 16562, ¢ 

Nolan, Claude, 27682, 16-1233. 

Poston, Clarence E., estate 
921. 

Poston et 
27350, 17-921, 

Van Cleave 
18-486. 

Wilber, 
654. 

Wilber 
executor 

*Estate tax decision. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Central Union Trust Co. of 
guardian, 26518, 17-881, 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co,, 21741, 
18-168 ® 

Milam. M. A., 21655, 16-1111. 

Paso Robles Mercantile Co_. 28038, 18-415. 

Wurts-Dundas, Muriel H., 26518, 17-881. 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for July 2 was printed in the 
issue of June 23. Following the 
calendar from that date to July 12, in- 
clusive : 


one 


253. 


of, 


al., Floyd E., 


Trust, 13584, 13585, 


80673, 


George I, estate of*, 21666, 17- 
National Bank of Oneonta, N, Y.. 


and trustee’, 21666, 17-654, 


New York, 


1S 


July 9 

48084 Automatic Ticket 
(Mot 

27077 


203: 


Register Corp 

Mrs. Mary 

26148 Albert 

29439— Belfast 
Boggs Oil Corp. 
Julia Andrews Bruce 
I.. J. Bryan and wife 
«. A. Bryan and wife 
Roy C, Clark (Sett 
gernard W, Cowen (Sett.). 

47909 Mrs. Lena M. Cuveas (Mot). 

47910 Walter 0, Cuveas ( Mot.). 

838974 F. D. Dastague (Sett 

20178 Estate of Jennie W. Delano (Sett.). 

11919 Margaret M. Edson (Sett.), 

27078 Mrs. Carrie J. Ford (Sett.), 

27073—John B. Ford (Sett.). 

27075 George Ross Ford (Sett.), 

22754 E. Foster (Sett.). 

Mrs. Seffie Foster 

Edna G, Goulder ( Mot 

Guardian Trust Co. of N. J. (Mot.). 


Kansas City Leasehold & Imp. Co. 


Ford 
Rettens 
Inv. Co 
(Sett 


Bacon (Sett.). 
(Sett.) 
Sett.), 


(Sett.), 
( Mot.), 
( Mot.). 


30660 Corp 


(Sett.). 


48304 
35718 
(Sett. >. 
31420 Wood Co. 


Keystone Products 


—Mrs. Edna F. (Sett.). 
Sylvester W. Labrot (A. 8. E.). 
Elizabeth H. Labrot (A. §. E.). 

orge Pope MacNichol (Sett.). 

-42228—Edwin J. Marshall (Mot.) 
New Market Investment Co, (Sett.). 
Ontario Realty Co. (Sett.). 
Poel Kelly, Inc. (Sett.). 

Arthur K. Pope (Sett.). 
Republic Securities Corp 
Cc. A. Roberts (Mot 
S. & L. Bldg. Corp. ¢Sett.). 
Seaboard Air Line Rwy. 


Knight 


s 


(Mot.). 


s6950 
43485 
(Sett 
41276 
47935 
8hATZ20 
10600 
19760 


Co 


Elsa L, Selden (Mot 
State Street Trust 

Simcoe Realty Co 
Thompson Oil & 

Bert M. Wuliger 

.—$ 7, 
last with the approval of this 
court, not satisfactory to the people 
of Porto Rico, they have a_ legislature 
|with power to amend. 


Co, (Mot.), 
(Sett. 
Gas ¢ (Sett.). 


(Sett.) 


« ited, 


1s 


Treasurer's Valuation 


Of Tarngibles Upheld 


As to the valuation of the tangible | 
personal property by the treasurer, the 
board of equalization and the district | 
court have both passed on it and refused 


to accept the valuation made by the of-|/of discretionary power by the Secretary. | 


ficers of the company as against that 
found by the treasurer. This was a find: | 
ing of fact, and from the record we can- 
not say that the treasurer, who had a 
right under the Code to base his findings 
on any information in “his possession, | 
was clearly wrong. Great Northern 
Rwy. Co. v. Okanogan County, 223 Fed. | 
198: Washington Union Coal Co, v. 
Thurston County, 2 A. L. R. 1546. On 
this issue we rule against the appellant. 

The exclusion of the credits as exempt 
from taxation under section 317, how- 
ever, requires a further refund of $4,- 
843.16, the amount of the tax on $231,- 

. The treasurer, therefore, should 
be ordered to refund to the appel- 
lant the sum of $10,802.92. 

The judgment of the supreme court is 
reversed and the case remanded to that 
‘court for further proceedings not incon- 
jsistent with this opinion, with costs in 
‘this cart to the appellant. 
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Accounts. receivable should not have been included in the basis 


imposed by Porto Rico on the capital 


of the tax 


of corporations; valuation of tangible 


personal property as found by the treasurer of Porto Rico and passed upon 


by the board of equalization and district court 


sustained.—Porto Rico Coal 


Co, vy. Domenech. (C. C. A. 1)—V U.S, Daily 1381, June 30, 1930. 
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Profits on Land 


In Tests, Senate Committee Told  |.eased by State 


Mr. Campbell Also Defends Exercise of Discretionary 
Power by’ Department of Agriculture in Im- 
portation of Drug Products 


Publication of excerpts from the 
testimony of Walter G. Campbell, 
Director of Regulatory Work of the 
Department of Agricelture, before 
the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
tere and Forestry ix its investiga- 
tion of faulty enforcement of the 
food and drugs act, 7cas begun inthe 
issue of June 21, and has been con- 
tinied in succeeding 

In his testimony of June 24, Mr 
Campbell dealt further with the sub- 
ject of ergot, a drag used in ob- 
stetrics. (A summary of his testi- 
mony was published tee the issue of 
June 25.) Excerpts from his testi- 
merry follow: 

You recall that Dr. Sollman in his tes- 
timony stated that a fluid extract made 
from wormy, moldy ergot would not be 
deleterious to health but I think he said 
that he knew of no extensive investiga- 
tion of ergot carried on. 

Immediately after Dr. Rusby made his 
charges, in the latter part of 1927 and 
in the Spring of 1928, to the effect that 
such ergot would kill a woman to whom it 
was administered, I was extremely dis- 
turbed and asked for some investiga- 


msSu0e8, 


{tional work to be undertaken in our phar- | 


macologi¢al laboratory. We took sam- 
ples of ergot that was twice the strength 
required by the pharmacopoeial standard, 
samples of crude ergot, and artificially 
rotted those samples. Those samples of 
ergot were exposed to mite and worm 
infestation and, in addition, to such con- 
ditions as would bring about a product 
or a crude ergot deplorable, thoroughly 
reprehensible in appearance. 

There is a sample in thts jar thoroughly 
moldy, invested, wormy, buggy and un- 
questionably rotten in condition, Fluid 
extract of ergot was made 
and these samples were administered to 
animals to test just what would be the 
therapeutic effect or physiological de- 
velopment from the administration of er- 
got of that character. The samples were 
not administered merely in the pharma- 
copoeial dose but this was administered 
in 21 times the pharmacopoeial dose daily 
for a _ period of 30 days and no effect, 


I am told, was produced on the animals | 
except that which would be produced by! 
the alkaloids of the ergot, the natural | 


normal physiological effect of the ad- 
ministration of ergot. 

Senator Wheeler: Of course, if that 
was true asa general proposition, then it 
would not matter whet her or not the er- 


got that came in was low in potency or 


moldy or wormy or anything else, * * *| 


Use of Discretionary 
Power Is Defended 


Senator Wheeler. Do you 
contend that, for instange, you can per- 
mit substandard ergot as to potency to 
be used by large manufacturers but that 
you must require.a standardized product 
when it is to be used by a druggist. 

Mr. Campbell. A druggist would not 
use ordinarily the crude ergot. We do 
this, Senator— 

Senator Wheeler. Wet me ask you 
this: Do you recognize any difference 
bet ween individuals or Corporations? 
| Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Senator Wheeler. 
| permitted? 

Mr. Campbell. In the matter of the 
exercise of discretionary power, we have 
been advised that the Secretary has au- 
thority to use it in the importation of 
drugs. We certainly would not permit 
firms that had some question as to their 
reliability to utilize substandard prod- 
ucts——substandard in a sense that they 
were not of pharmacopoeial strength 
for the manufacture of standardized fluid 
extract. 

Senator Wheeler. But, 
you are a.lawyer; you 
that Congress cannot 
vhich would say to me that “you can 
import standard ergot, but Jim Smith, 
you can't import substandard ergot” 
because of the fact that that would 
be class legislation. * * * Now, on 
that same principle, the Congress of 
the United States can’t under our Con- 
stitution give discretionary power to any 
Department to say that you can let in 
and show favoritism as between individ- 
uals of the same class. 


Utilization Intent 


Called Base of Question 


Mr. Campbell. The Congress has not 
specifically done that in this case, The 
food and “drugs act does not, certainly, 
and is not class legislation. 
ion and my opinion are not at all in 
agreement with respect to the exercise 


* * 


And that would be 


Mr. Campbell, 
know of course 
enact any law 


It so happens that being: an administra- 
tive officer I am guided by opinions of 
the solicitor and the solicitors have held 
that there is discretionary power and I 
have acted on that basis. If there is 
any distinction made of a class charac- 
ter by discrimination, it is discrimina- 
tion of an administrative rather than of 
a legislative nature and the Secretary 


from that | 


Your opin- | 


{of Agriculture has perfect right to do 


this because the first concern that we 
have had has been the public health and 
public welfare and it is not our desire 
to release to firms, whose integrity we 
z2re not entirely satisfied with, any sub- 
standard product for use in the manu- 
facture of finished medicinals. 

Senator Wheeler. Supposing Congress 
should pass a law and * * * should 
Say “in our wisdom he have declared, 
because we have listened to medical ex- 
perts, °* that —— & Co., and 

—-— are highly reliable competent 
firms to manufacture ergot, consequently 
will permit them, because of our 
taith in their reliability, to bring into 
this country substandard ergot. We can 
depend on their conscience to carry out 
this, but these other fellows, whom we 
have no confidence in, * * we will 
enly permit them to import ergot which 
is 100 per cent standard. Would that 
iaw be constitutional ? 

Mr. Campbell. It would be class legis- 
lation and faulty in this respect also: 
The entire personnel of the ownership 
and management might change over- 
night and Congress would have commit- 
ted themselves to a position it would 
not—— 

Senaior Wheeler. That would not 
change the principle of the law. If Con- 
gress of the United States could not 
pass that law, by reason of the fact 
that it would be class legislation, then 
it cannot delegate to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury or to any other governmental agency 
power that it does not possess itself. 
That is just simply elementary. 

Mr. Campbell. Senator, not all manu- 
facturing plants— 

Senator Wheeler. Isn’t that correcet—— 

Mr. Campbell. On the face of it it is 
a discrimination, but discriminations are 
justified and you can’t make a single 
rule saying that no discrimination will 
obtain—certain) manufacturing plants 
| have equipment that permits them to 
maintain control that can’t be maintained 
|} in smaller organizations no matter how 
| Well intentioned. If the Department is 
| concerned only from the standpoint of 
public welfare and standard of quality 
of material to be used for medicinal 
preparations, don’t you think there would 
be some justification in distinguishing 
between the utilization of material? 


Witness Denies Need 


Of Discrimination 


Senator Wheeler. 
well as I do that 


we 


You know just as 
it an elementary 
proposition of law fundamental to out 
institutions that there shall be no dis- 
| erimination in the exercise and carrying 
out of the laws of this country. The 
Congress of the Nation is limited by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
only power that they can delegate to any 
subordinate department is the power that 
they regard as constitutional, and you 
can’t say and the department can’t say, 
and I don't care how many solicitors 
have passed upon it, because it 
elementary that any man grounded in 
the first principles of law can see it. 
You cannot say to a manufacturer, “You 
haven't got such facilities as —-———— 
& Co. have, and consequently we will not 
| permit you, but we will permit them to 
bring in substandard ergot. * * *” 

Mr. Campbell. You are discussing a 
case that is after all not one of con- 
sequence. As a matter of fact it is an 
academic proposition in this respect. 

Senator Wheeler. It is not academic 
at all - 

Mr. Campbell. Let me point out that 
it was ergot that was low in potency 
that was released in these instances only 
where a request for the release was 
made and where there was knowledge on 


Is 


is so 


| the part of the Department of the ability | > : . 
I J | State was entitled to claim exemption for 


| itself, or even for appellee as its instrue 


of the firm to which the product would go 
to manufacture it effectively into a stand- 
ardized product. In the first place, there 
is not an incentive on the part of a man- 
| ufacturer to buy his crude supply under 
conditions where he will be required to 
use twice as much in the manufacture 
of the finished medicine would be 


as 


necessary if he were buying a standard | 


product, because he subjects himself to 
ja that would make him unable to 
meet his competitors’ prices. 

So we were not actually called upon to 
| make the discriminations that you indi- 
cate, We #vere called upon to do 
this only when request was made, when 
some manufacturer Was willing to buy 
two pounds of ergot to make one pint 
of fluid extract, no matter what the cost. 
| We were called upon to determine 
whether we would allowhim to import 
it and there was not involved any dis- 
crimination, I am frank to say that if 
| a request had come from a firm that djd 

not have equipment to give us some 
guarantees of the correct use of the sub- 
standard material, we would not have 
granted the permission. ; 

| (Further excerpts from the testt- 
of Mr. Campbell will be 
printed in the issue of July 1.) 


cost 
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Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
m@grized as follows in full text: 
' Estate of W. C. Fownes 

Estate of William ©. Fownes, H. C. 
Fownes et al., executors, Pittsburgh. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $237,991.02. 

The overassessment 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70, 

Valentin Blatz Estate 

Estate of Valentin Blatz, Valentin 
Blatz, Jr., executor, Shorewood, Wis. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $29,752.61. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit umder the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 


is caused by the 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


filing of the Federal estate tax return, 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70, 
Anton Kolar 

Anton Kolar, Cicero, Ill. Overassess- 
ments of income tax, pemalty and inter- 
est in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined follows: 1922, 295 
1923, 1924, $570.67; 
$464.02. 

The amount of $87,149.32 included in 
the overassessment for the year 1922 and 


as 
ROOA Qs 
$225.58; 


ithe entire overassessments for the years 


of | 


1923 to 1925, inclusive, are made pur- 
| suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the years, 
' docket No, 40369, 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1922 amounting to $7,164.91 
represents the abatement of interest as- 
serted on a previously assessed deficiency 
in tax, since the determination of the 
present overassessinent results in a pro- 
portionate redyction of such interest, 

Samuel Bissinger Estate 

Estate of Samuel Bissinger, Edgar S. 
Bissinger et al., executors, San Fran- 
cisco. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $25,608.73. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

H, W. Ackhoff Estate 

Estate of Henry W. Ackhoff, Joseph 
H. Defrees, executor, Chicago. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $21,013.90. 

The overassessment ; 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301¢(b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


above 


is caused by the 


}comprehensive than 


Subjected to Tax 


Federal Levy Is Upheld in 
Decision Construing Con- 
tract as Withdrawing All 
Exemption Rights 


New Orleans, La.—The taxpaying com- 

pany in this case leased certain property 
from the State of Texas on a royalty 
basis the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit explained. The lease, 
provided that the rights acquired under 
it were subject to taxation as other prop- 
erty, and the income derived by the com- 
pany from the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced from the leased property was, 
therefore, subject to Federal taxes, the 
court ruled. The State by throwing such 
leases open to taxation generajly with- 
drew from the lessees all rights of ex- 
emption which might have otherwise ex- 
isted, the opinion held. 
__ The result would be the same although 
it were assumed (without being decided) 
that the State was entitled to claim ex- 
emption for itself, or even for the cor- 
poration as its instrumentality in de- 
veloping the public domain, the court 
declared. 


JAMES W, Bass, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
BEVENUE, Vv. GROUP No. 1 OIL CorPo- 
RATION; CircuIT Court oF APPEALS, 
FIrtH Circuit, No. 5881. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Texas. 

JOHN D. HARTMAN and OTTAMAR HAM-= 
ELE (C. M. CHAREST with them on the 
brief) for appellant; Homer L. Bruce 
(Baker, Botts, PARKER & GARWOOoD 
with him on the brief) for appellee. 

Before BrYAN and Foster, circuit 
judges, and GRUBB, district judge. 

The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 18, follows in full text: 


BRYAN, Circuit Judge. — Appellee 
brought suit and recovered judgment 
against appellant, as collector of in= 
ternal revenue, for the amount of Fed= ~ 
eral income taxes paid under protest. 
Those taxes were assessed and collected 
upon net income derived from the sale 
of oil and gas produced from lands which 
appellee held under lease from the State 
of Texas. The judgment was based on 
the theory that appellee was an in- 
strumentality of the State, and as 
such was exempt as to the income in- 
volved from Federal taxation. 38 F. (2) 
680. 

The leased lands from which the in- 
come was derived are parts of the publie 
domain of Texas which long ago, by 
constitutional and statutory provisions, 
was set apart for the benefit of the State 
University. In 1917 an act of the legisla- 
ture, chapter 83, provided for the leasing 
of university lands for the development 
of oil, gas and other natural resources. 
Lessees were required to pay royalties 
of one-eighth for oil and one-tenth for 
@as. By section 27 of that act rights 
acquired under it were declared to be 
“subject to taxation as is other property.”” 
That legislation was attacked as being in 
violation of a constitutional provision 
which permitted only the sale of uni- 
versity lands; but the Supreme Court 
of Texas held that the statutory leases 
constituted sales, and that the oil and 
gas when appropriated by the lessees 
formed no part of the university’s perma- 
ment funds. Theisen v. Robison, 8 S. 
W. (2) 646. The royalty interest of the 
State is not involved, as the income tax 
act does not attempt to reach it, 

State Barred 

Appellee, as is admitted, was liable 
for the income taxes assessed against 
it, unless it can claim exemption as a 
State instrumentality. It may be as= 
sumed without being decided that the 


mentality, in developing the public do- 
main. Ina series of cases the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that 
the State of Oklahoma could not itter- 
fere with lessees of Indian lands by im= 
Posing an occupation or privilege tax, 
Choctaw & Gulf R. R. Co. v. é 
235 U. S, 292; by taxing such leases, 
Indian Oil Co. v. Oklahoma, 240 U. 8. oZe3 
by imposing a tax on the gross value 
of the production of oil and gas less 
a royalty interest, Howard v. Oil Com- 
panies, 247 U. S. 503, and Large Oil 
Co, v. Howard, 248 U. S. 549; or by a 
tax upon the net imcome derived by a 
lessee frpm the sale of his share of off 
and gas} Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. 
S. 501. é 

The last cited case, which reviews the 
previous ones, held that the lessee of an 
oil and gas lease of Indian lands was 
an instrumentality of the Federal Gove 
ernment in carrying’ out treaty obliga- 
tions to the Indians, Appellee’s posi< 
tion is that the converse of that propo= 
sition must be equally true, and that 
therefore it is an instrumentality of the 
State government of Texas in carrying 
out its public policy in developing lands 
which it holds for the benefit of its uni- 
versity. In our opinion the Gillespie 
case and the other cases from Oklahoma 
which preceded it are not in_point. 

Exemption Rights Withdrawn 

The State of Texas has no occasion 
to claim immunity for itself, and has 
not sought to exempt lessees of its uni- 
versity lands from Federal income tax= 
ation. On the contrary, it has sold the 
mineral rights here involved and has pro= 
vided that the rights of the purchaser or 
lessee “shall be subject to taxation as is 
other property.” It cannot be doubted 
that the sovereign has the power to sub- 
ject interests which it has sold in pub- 
lic lands to taxation. Heiner v. Colonial 
Trust Co. 275 U. S. 232. In Shaw v. 
Gibson-Zahniser Oil Corporation, 276 U. 
S. 575, a case which also involves an 
oil and gas lease of Indian lands, it 
was held that the income of the lessee 
was subject to State taxation in Okla-- 
homa under the act of Congress of Mar. 
27, 1908, chapter 199, which in section 4 
provided “that all land from which re- 
strictions have been or shall be removed 
shall be subject to taxation and all other 
civil burdens as though it were the prop- 
erty of other persons than allottees of * 
the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

The language making the Indian lands 
subject to taxation is no broader or more 
is the language of 
the Texas statute making the rights o£ 
lessees of its university lands subject 
to taxation. The State of Texas by 
throwing the leases of university lands 
Open to taxation generally, with- _ 
drew from the lessees all rights of 
exemption which might otherwise have 
existed. Our conclusion is that the taxes 
in question were properly assessed and 
collected, and consequently that it was 
error to give judgment for appellees. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 


} not inconsistent with this opinion. 
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National Safety Conference 
Suggests Regulations for 
Prevention of Accidents 
At Dangerous Points 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

rail lines or by grade separation, which 
constitutes the only perfect solution of 
the problem, should be carried on under 
a proper program. First for elimina- 
tion should be the most dangerous cross- 
ings on thoroughfares carrying heavy 
traffic. 

“The program should have due regard 
to the relative costs and advantages of 
grade wrossing elimination, and other 
methods of protection, and should be 
given the most thorough joint considera- 
tion by proper authority. In laying out 
new highways or railroads, or relocat- 
ing existing highways or railroads, grade 
crossings should be avoided or elimi- 
nated whenever feasible. 

“In eliminating grade crossings, nar- 
row or obstructed underpasses and sharp 
turns in the approaches should be 
avoided. Authority to order grade sepa- 
rations or proper protection at grade 
crossings should be vested in the tom- 
mission having jurisdiction over the rail- 
ways, and this commission should also 
determine the proper division of costs 
between the railroads and the public in 
States where this is not predetermined 
by State law. 


Time An Essential Element 

“The State highway department or 
other highway authorities should plan 
the improvement and initiate the pro- 
ceedings for all highways under their 
jurisdiction, Time is an essential ele- 
ment and a prompt decision should be 
provided for in the law.” 

Of the 240,000 grade crossings in the 
United States, 205,933 are protected by 
fixed signs; 5,707 have crossing gates; 
7,297 are provided with crossing watch- 
men; 8,004 have visible and audible sig- 
nals; 3,635 have visible signals only; 
4,572 have audible signals only, and 4,941 
have no signs or markings at all. 

The conference stated that in order to 
facilitate the prompt arrangement of 
more adequate protection at crossings 
there should be a fair division of the 
costs, including the elimination of ob- 
structions to view and other hazards, be- 
tween the State or county governments 
and the railroads. The conference said: 

“Protection of railway grade crossings 
should include reduction of physical haz- 
ards and the installation of special pro- 
tective measures, 

“Reducing physical hazards to a minr- 


imum requires a practically level and, 


smooth highway surface over the tracks 
for at least 25 feet and preferably 50 
feet on each side; approach on grades 
not exceeding 4 or 5 per cent; widening 
the roadway at crossings; avoidance of 
sharp turns and junctions within 250 
feet; avoidance of standing railroad cars; 
parked highway vehicles or other tem- 
porary obstacles; and removal of banks, 
trees, shrubs, standing crops, buildings, 
billboards, or other permanent obstruc- 
tions to sufficient view; special care 
where artificial lighting of crossings is 
practical to locate the lights so as to 
illuminate the fixed signs without glare 
interfering with visibility.” 
Standard Fixed Signs 

The conference recommended that each 
crossing should be provided with stand- 
ard fixed signs, as follows: 

1. An advance sign at each highway 
approach; in addition, on hard surfaced, 
heavy traveled highways, and where 
railroad traffic is fast or frequent, the 
standard ferm of pavement markings 
approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

2. If the view of the track is not ob- 
structed and no special hazard exists, a 
25-mile speed sign; if the view is ob- 

“ structed, a 15-mile speed sign; and if due 
to extreme limitation of view or other 
special hazard the proper authority has 
designated the crossing as one at which 
all vehicles must stop, a standard stop 
sign; where the speed or stop sign can- 
not be seen sufficiently in advance, a 
standard slow sign in advance of the 
stop sign. 

8. At all crossings a standard railroad 
cross-buck sign carrying indication of the 
number of tracks in the case oft multiple 
tracks. 

At crossings where the movement of 
trains is frequent the conference be- 
lieves that other means should be pro- 
vided to give warning to the vehicle 
driver. Such warnings, the conference 
said, should consist of: Automatic train 
approach signals of either wig-wag or 
flashing lights, or manually controlled 
gates, signals or watchmen where fre- 
quent switching movements, or shortness 
of intervals between trains, require more 
prompt indications and clearances 


. of 
the crossing. 


California Asks Case 
On Fruit Be Reopened 


I. C. C. Petitioned to Hear Rate 


Argument Again 


Reopening of the California deciduous 
fruit rate case for rehearing and re- 
argument before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. was urged June 28 by 
the railroad commission of the State of 
California in a petition filed with the 
Commission in Docket No. 19130. 

The case involves the plea of the Cali- 
fornia Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
League for a reduction in the transcon- 
tinental freight rates on deciduous fruits 
from $1.75 to $1.44 per 100 pounds on the 
grounds that the present rate is unrea- 
sonable in violation of Section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently ruled out an order of the 
Commission reducing the rates to $1.60 
per 100 pounds, on the ground that such 
reduction was made entirely upon the 
Hoch-Smith Congressional Resolution, 
which the court alleged, was erroneously 
interpreted by the Commission. 

The railroad commission’s petition de- 
clared that “the complaint herein alleges 
that the rates assailed are unjust and un- 
reasonable, in wiolation of Section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as amended. 
In view of the conclusion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” continued 
the petition, “it is necessary that, this 
cause again be submitted to the Commis- 
sion with respect to the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of the rates assailed 
under Section 1” of the act. 


F.ate Decisions 
Announced 


Of Utility Concerns Described | 3. 4.21.C. ¢. 


Transcript of Testimony at 


Federal Investigation Covers 


Administration of Subsidiaries of National 
Power & Light Company 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 23 by W. B. Horne, an 
employe of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in 
the Commission’s investigation of 
financial phases of power and gas 
utility activities, follow: 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. You are employed by the Commis- 
sion in the economic division, are you 
not? A. Yes; sir: 

Q. Have you prepared certain charts 
and tables on the intercorporate rela- 
{tions of the National Power & Light 
Company and the National Power & 
Light group with the Electric Bond «& 
Share Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do these charts within Ex- 
hibit 4675 show? A. The length of serv- 
ice of the officers, directors and members 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company and 
the Carolina Power & Light Company. 

Q. How many companies in the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company group 
made reports to the Federal Trade Gom- 
mission as of Mar. 1, 1928? A. Sixty- 
five. 

Q. Are all of these companies still in 
existence? A. No. Thirty-one of them 
transferred their franchises and proper- 
ties to the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company and filed final returns with the 
secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on July 25, 1928. 

Q. Turning now to table No. 1 within 
exhibit 4675, what does it show? A. It 
shows the officers and directors of the 
National Power & Light Company and 
33 of its subsidiaries who were reported 
as being connected with two or more 
companies in the group on Mar, 1, 1928. 

Q. Would it be correct to also describe 
it as showing the relations between the 
companies of the National Power & Light 
Company through common officers and 
directors as of Mar. 1, 1928? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are all of the 831 companies that 
you have stated were dissolved about 
July 25, 1928, listed in table No. 1? A. 
No. They are shown on table No. 2. 


Holders of Voting 
| Stock Are Shown 


Q. Turn now to table 4 within Exhibit 
4675. What does this table show? A. 
It lists the holders of 1 per cent or more 
of the voting stock of the National 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. How many holders are shown as 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
voting stock? I mean the total voting 
stock of the National Power & Light 
Company? A. Six. 

Q. As of what date? A. 
of Nov. 12, 1928. 
| Q. Who were these holders, please? 
A. The Electric Bond & Share Company 
‘with 29.8 per cent; the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company with 11.2 per cent; 
the Electric Investors, Incorporated, with 
3.7 per cent; S. Z. Mitchell with 2.7 per 
cent; David B. Rushmore with 2 per 
cent; and Bonbright & Company, with 
1.2 per cent. 

How much stock did they hold 
combined? A. Their combined holdings 
were 50.6 per cent. 5 
_ Q. How many holders were there hold- 
ing 0.1 per cent but less than 1, per 
cent A. Eighty-five. , 

Q. How much stock did they hold? 
A. They held 19 per cent. 

Q. In connection with the figures 
which you gave as to the holdings of 
Electric Bond & Share Company, you 
said that the Electric Bond & Share 
Company’s holdings was what percent- 
ange of the total? A. 29.8. 

As of what date was 
As of Nov. 12, 1928. 

Q. Let us turn to table No. 5 within 

Exhibit 4675. What is shown by this 
table No. 5? A. It lists the companies 
controlled directly or through subsidia- 
ries by the National Power & Light 
Company, showing for each the’ num- 
ber of shares of common and preferred 
stock outstanding and the holdings of 
the National Power & Light Company 
or one of its subsidiaries in each com- 
pany. 
_Q. What is the source of this informa- 
tion? A. The information was taken 
from special reports submitted to the 
Commission by the companies as of Mar. 
1, 1928, 

Q. How many companies are listed as 

being controlled directly by the National 
Power & Light Company? A. Twelve, 
_ Q. How much of the stock of these did 
it own? A. It owned all the common 
stock of each company, except the Le- 
high Power Securities Corporation, in 
which it owned 86 per cent of the total, 
and it also held preferred stock of va- 
rious amounts in several of the com- 
panies. 

Q. How many companies were con- 
trolled by Lehigh Power Securities Cor- 
poration? A. Fifty-three companies, in- 
cluding 33 which have ceased to exist 
since Mar. 1, 1928, 

Q. How much stock was owned in these 
companies? A, The Lehigh Power Se- 
curities Corporation owned the entire 
amount of common stock in each of these 
53 companies, 

Q. How many companies 


That is as 


that? A. 


were 


tional Power & Light Company through 
stock ownership? A. Sixty-one. 


Q. Turn to table 6 within Exhibit 4675. follows: 


What does this table show? 

A. 
tional Power & Light Company that re- 
ported stock held by a trustee for a 
beneficial owner, giving the name of the 
company, the trustee, and the benefi- 
cial owner, and the amount and kind of 
stock held. 


Companies Reporting 
Stock Held by Trustee 


Q. What companies reported stock held 
by a trustee? A. Carolina Power & 
Light Company, Citizens Gas Light 
Company, Conestoga Valley Electric 
Company, Donegal Gas Company, Farm- 
ers Electric Company, Holston River & 


Light Company, Memphis Power & Light | 
Light | 


Company, Knoxville Power & 
Company, Memphis Power & Light Com- 
pany, Miildlesex Electrie Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Pioneer Electric Light 


Company, Valley Railways, and Wrights- | 


ville Light & Power Company. 


Q. Who was named by these com- | 


panies 
these 
tional 
named 
Power Securities Corporation was 
named by seven companies, and the 
Lancaster County Railway & Light Com- 
pany was named by one company. 

Q. We have seen the names of some 
of these trustees as holding in other 


as the beneficial 
trustee holdings? 
Power & Light 

by 


owner under 
A. The 


Company was 


‘the 


It lists the companies of the Na- | 


Na- | 


five companies, the Lehigh | 


'companies as trustees? R. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you happen to remember 
whether the Dr. Harry J. Wiegand, 
named here, is the man who held shares 
in the United Corporation as trustee for 
the Electric Bond & Share Company? 
A. I am not quite sure, Judge. 

Q. All right. A. He held stock in cer- 

tain of the other companies as a trustee, 
but I would hate to trust to my memory 
to say just which company, 
, Q. Turn to table 7 within exhibit 
|4675. What does this table show? A. 
It, shows the total number of shares of 
stock common and preferred separately, 
of the National Power & Light Company, 
voted at each of the stockholders’ meet- 
ings from the time of organization of 
the company to Feb, 21, 1928, so far as 
we have information. It also shows the 
names of the proxy holders voting the 
stock of absent owners. 

Q. Was a majority of the stock voted 
in person or by -proxy? A. The entire 
amount of stock at all of the meetings 
was voted by proxy, except 100 shares of 
common stock that was yoted in person 
at the meeting which was held in 1926. 

Q. Who were the proxy holders voi- 
ing the stock? A. E. P. Summerson 
and H. L. Martin jointly voted the stock 
until a committee was appointed in 1926. 
Thereafter, it was voted by a committee. 

Q. Who were the committee? A. For 
the meetings ~-held in 1926 and 1927 the 
committee consisted of A. A. Tilney. W. 
T. Wallace, John J. Treacy and John 
I. Quinn. For the meeting of Feb. 21, 
1928, the committee was S. Z. Mitchell, 
William C. Potter, A. A. Tilney, O. L. 
Johnston and Benjamin Treacy. 


Largest Stockholders 


Of Company Listed 


Q. Turn to table 8 within exhibit 4675. 
What is shown by this table? A. The 
same information for the Lehigh Securi- 
ties Corporation as is shown by the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company by the 
, foregoing tabulation. 
| Q. Was the majority of the stock of 
this company voted by proxy? A. On 
July 31, 1917, all the stock was voted in 
person by the stockholders, but after 


this date practically all of it was voted | 


by a committee composed of two or three 
individuals. 

Q. Who were the largest stockholders 
in this company, the Lehigh Power Se- 
curities Corporation? A. From July 31, 
1917, up to and including the meeting of 
Jan. 22, 1926, L. W. Osborne owned 
practically all of it. During the first few 
years he owned all but ten shares,-and 
later it ran up to 3,000 or 4,000 shares out 
of a total of 300 and some thousand 
shares. 

Q. You say Mr. Osborne owned this 
stock? A. The stock was held in Mr. 
Osborne’s name. I suppose he owned it. 

Q. Do you know whether he held it as 
trustee for someone else? A. We had 
no intention of what trustees held stock 
at that time. 

Q. All tight. Goon. A. From Mar. 9, 
1926, on the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company were the large stockholders. 
The Electric Bond & Share Company 
held in 1926 about 18 per cent and in 
1927 this had been reduced down to 12 
per cent, but Mr. George H. Toepfer held 
at that date almost exactly the amount 
by which the Electric Bond & Share 
Company’s stock had been reduced, and 
Mr. Toepfer held stock in one other com- 
pany on Mar. 1, 1928, as a trustee for 
the National Power & Light Company. 
The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 

| pany held, however, 19 per cent of the 
stock in each of those two years. 

Q. Mr. Harry J. Wiegand appears as 
a stockholder when? A. In 1926 and 
1927, the years. following the reorgan- 
ization. 

Q. Has it come to your attention that 
Mr. Osborne held the stock which he 
held in 1917 into 1926 as trustee under 
a voting trust which was in existence 
during that period? A. I personally pre- 
sume that he did, but I have no abso- 
lute knowledge of it. 

Q. Let us turn to table 9 within ex- 
hibit 4675. What is shown by this table? 

A. The same information is shown on 
table 9 for the Carolina Power & Light 
Company as that shown on 7 and 8 for 

National Power & Light Company 
and the Lehigh Power Securities Corpo- 
ration. 

Q. The table does not show any meet- 
ings between February, 1918, and Feb. 
17, 1926. Why was the data for the 
meetings held during those three years 
omitted? A. The information for the 
meetings held during this period was not 
available. 

Q. Why is the total stock voted the 
only information shown for the 1 .eet- 
ings held in 1912, 1913, 1926, 1927 and | 
1928? <A. This is the only information 
shown in the minutes. 

Q. When does Electric Bond & Share 
Company first appear as a stockholder 
in Carolina Power & Light Company ac- 
cording to this table? A. July 7, 1908, 
and from that time on until Feb. 15, 1911, 
it held more than two-thirds of the stock 


lof the company. 
con- | 
trolled by other subsidiaries of the Na- | 


Report Is Offered 


On Financial Phases 
Asel R. Colbert testified further ‘as 


By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you prepared a report on 
the National Power & Light Company? 
A. Yes." I have it here. 

Q. Please describe the report. A. 
The report is in three volumes. One 
volume consists of the text of the re- 
port. The second volume consists of ac- 
counting exhibits; and the third volume 
is an appendix consisting of copies of 
contracts and agreements. 

Q. Will you please give these three 


May 

. 1930 
Freight revenue .... 1,307,252 
Passenger revenue . 225,000 
Total oper. rev. 1,697,965 
Maintenance of way .. 203,748 
Maintenance of equipment. 358,501 
Transportation expenses .. 685,086 
Total expenses incl. other 1,401,366 
Net from railroad ........ 296,599 
en ee an ake a 9s08 130,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 959 
Net after taxes, etc. 165.640 
Net after rents 3,191 
Aver. miles operated 946,24 

Operating ratio 82.5 
*Deficit 


eo eeeeee 


The ‘Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 28 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 


No, 15219.—Montgomery Cotton Exchange 
v. Seaboard Air Line Railway et al. De- 
cided June 9, 1930. 

Upon further hearing finding in former 
report, 109 I. C. C. 579, that defendants’ 
failure to provide for the concentration and 
warehousing in transit at Montgomery, Ala., 
of cotton from points on and west of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad between De- 
catur and Mobile, Ala., destined to south 
Atlantic ports and to southeastern and Car- 
olina points and via south Atlantic ports 
to New England mill points was unreason- 
able, modified. Previous order modified. 
No, 21515.—Illinois Powder Manufacturing 

Co. v. Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 

road et al. Decided May 13, 1930. 

Finding in original report, 160 I. C. C. 
570, that the charges collected on one car- 


_load of high explosives, shipped from Graf- 


ton, Ill., to Milan, Tenn., were inapplicable, 
and order of reparation directed against 
the carriers which participated in the move. 
ment, affirmed. 

Ty 
volumes to the reporter so that they will 
be marked in the order named? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I understand that the present Na- 
tional Power & Light Company was pre- 
ceded by another corporation of the same 
name. In order to avoid confusion as to 
which of these corporations is under dis- 
cussion, will you please identify the two 
companies? A. The present National 
Power & Light Company was organized 
in December, 1925. The predecessor 
company, the old National Power & 
Light Company, was organized in 1922, 
and existed during the period from 1922 
to December, 1925. 

Q. When and where was the old Na- 
tional Power & Light Company incor- 
porated? A. The National Power & 
Light Company was ir ‘orporated in New 
Jersey on Dec. 23, 1921. 

Q. By the way, within exhibit 4676 
there is a summary, is there not, occu- 
pying several pages? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the purpose of this sum- 
mary? A. To present a general state- 
ment of the more important items in- 
cluded within exhibit 4676. 

Q. You said that the old National 
Power & Light Company was incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey on Dec. 23, 1921. 
For what purpose was the corporation 
formed ? 

A. The company was incorporated es- 
sentially as a public utility holding cor- 
poration, and had broad charter powers, 
permitting both the operation of pubiic 
utility and other properties and the own- 
ership for investment or otherwise of 
securities of utility and other companies. 

Q. What was the amount of the capi- 
tal stock authorized by the certificate 
of incorporation? A. The = authorized 
capital stock was fixed at 500,000 shares 
without par value, divided into 125,000 
shares of preferred stock and 375,000 
shares. of common stock. 

Q. What was the practical purpose 
which led to the organization of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company? A. The 
compafly was organized to acquire cer- 
tain investments owned by the Ameri- 
can Cities Company and certain securi- 
ties of the Memphis Gas & Electric 
Company. ‘ 


Q. What was the American Cities | 
Cities | 


Company? A. The American 
Company was a holding company whose 
common stock was owned by United Gas 
& Electric Corporation. American Cities 
Company owned a majority of the com- 
mon stocks and certain other securities 
of Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Houston 
Light & Power Company, Houston Tex.; 
Knoxville Railway & Light Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
The Memphis Street Railway Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; and New Orleans Rail- 
way & Light Company, New Orleans, La. 

Q. Were any of the investments 
owned by American Cities Company 
pledged as collateral? A. Yes. The 
greater portion of American Cities Com- 
pany investments in its subsidiaries was 
pledged with the Whitney-Central Trust 
& Savings Bank of New Orleans, La., 
as trustee as security for issue of eight- 
year collateral trust 5-6 per cent bonds 
of the American Cities Company. The 
bonds were termed 5-6 per cent bonds 
due to the interest rate thereon, which 
was 5 per cent for the first six years’ 
life of the bonds and 6 per cent for the 
remaining two years. 

Q. How many of these 


bonds were 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
Radio Procedure 
Planned for Summer 


Only Routine and Emergency 


Matters Will Be Handled 


Routine and emergency matters 
lating to the regulation of radio may 
be acted upon by so many members of 


the Federal Radio Commission as may be | 


present in Washington during July and 


, August, when that agency is in recess, 


under an order approved June 28 by the 
Commission. These acts, however, will 
be subject to the ratification of a ma- 
jority of the Commission. The order 
follows in full text: 

“Upon motion duly made and agreed 
to, the Commisison directed that during 
the months of July and August, 1930, 
when a majority of the Commission is 
not present, the Commissioner or com- 
missioners present are hereby directed 
to act subject to the ratification of the 
Commisison on the following proposals 
which may be submitted to them: 

1. All renewal applications. 2. Ap- 


|plications for modification of construc- 
tion permits or licenses to cover con-! 


struction permits. 3. Application for 
consent to voluntary assignment of con- 
struction permits or licenses. 4, Any 
application or request to meet an emer- 


‘gency. 


; Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


|sion to 


re- 


Petition for Maximum Power Survey Analyzes 
Renewed by Pacific Station May Business at 


KFI, Los Angeles, Asks Radio Commission for Authority 
To Broadcast on 50 Kilowatts; Decisions Handed 
Down on Applications 


Granted authority two years ago to 
utilize the maximum broadcasting power 
of 50,000 watts, Station KFI, of Los 
Angeles, on June 27, was heard by the 
Federal Radio Commission on its re- 
newed application for permission to use 
this power. 

At a special hearing, Arthur F. Kale, 
manager of the station, declared that 
the maximum power was desired to en- 
uble the station to serve more efficiently 
the listeners in Los ‘Angeles and contig- 
uous territory. Two years ago, when 
the station first was authorized to in- 
crease its power from 5,000 to 
watts, he said, equipment of this output 
was “still in the experimental stage, and 
there was no guarantee of delivery from 
the manufacturers for a year.” 

Replying to questions of Louis G. 
Caldwell, counsel for the station, Mr. 
Kale said that the station now is as- 
signed to the 640 kilocycle “cleared chan- 
nel,” and consequently is entitled to 50,- 
000 watts power. Transmitting equip- 
ment of 50,000 watts now is practicable, 
he declared, and the station would be 
enabled to “do a much better job” with 
this maximum power. 

Commissioner Ira E. Robinson, who 
opposes high power, said that two other 
50,000-watt stations, KDKA at Pitts- 


burgh, and WLW, at Cincinnati, “take | 


up 10 points on the dial of my set at 
my home in West Virginia.” He _ in- 
quired whether there was any assurance 
that Station KFI, with 50,000 watts, 
would “not blanket other stations on ad- 
jacent channels, and the witness replied 
that the closest station to KFI in the 
California area is 40 kilocycles removed. 

Mr. Kale explained that he has been 


@ 


Operation of Pipe Line 
In Kansas Is Permitted 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, June 28. 
The Phillips Pipe Line Company, of 


Bartlesville, Okla., has been granted a 
certificate of convenience and authority 
by the Kansas public service commis- 
transact business as a_ public 
utility in the State of Kansas. 

The certificate permits the company to 
operate as a common carrier by the lay- 
ing, maintaining and operating of a pipe 
line for the transportation of oil, gas 
products and by-products, water and 
other substances, together with _ tele- 
phone and telegraph lines and other nec- 
essary and related equipment, across the 
counties of Comanche, Barber, Harper, 
Kingsman, Sedgwick, Butler, Greenwood, 
Lyon, Coffey, Anderson and Franklin. 


Reduction in Gas Rate 
For Boston Is Refused 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 28. 

Inasmuch as the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Gompany “failed to earn its de- 
clared dividend of 8 per cent on par, or 
approximately 6'% per cent on par and 
premium, by $142,000” in 1929, the de- 
partment of public utilities, in an order 
issued June 27, dismissed a petition by 
the mayor of Boston for a reduction in 
the price of gas. 

The company was authorized by an 
order issued last August, the present 
order stated, to make effective on Oct. 
1, 1929, a schedule providing for a 50- 
cent service charge and a commodity 
rate of $1 per thousand cubic feet. 

“We feel that we would not be war- 
ranted under the circumstances in or- 
dering a reduction in the commodity rate 
at the present time, and that the com- 
pany should be allowed to operate under 
the existing rates for a period of time 
sufficient to determine the results of such 
operation,” the order said. 


Hearings Are Schedyled 
By Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
of June 30 wageannounced on June 28 by 
the Commission as follows: 

Hearings in the Commission's investiga- 
| tion of cottonseed prices will be continued 
Monday, June 30, at Atlanta, at 10 o'clock 
in room 324 of the Federal building. A 
number of residents of Georgia connected 
with the cottonseed business will appear as 
witnesses. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings 
(Subject to changes in time) 

W. H. Bates, trading as Central Fixa- 
tion Publishing Co., of New York; taking of 
testimony, Monday, June 30, New York. 2 
p. m., room 200, 45 Broadway; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of a book; John W. 
Bennett, trial examiner; James M. Brin- 
son, Commission’s attorney. Docket 1673. 

The Breitbart Institute of Physical Cul- 
ture, Inc., of New York; taking of testi- 
mony, Monday, June 30, New York City, 
10 a. m., daylight savings time, 866 United 
States Government Warehouse; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of a course of in- 
struction; Elias ©, Alvord, trial examiner; 
Edward E. Reardon, Commission's attor- 
ney. Docket 1609, 

Fayro Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh; 
taking of testimony, Tuesday, July 1, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 10 a. m., 2702 Federal Trade 
; Commission building; alleged misrepresen- 
tation in sale of a preparation of bath 
salts; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
E, J. Hornibrook, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 1564. : 
The Breitbart Institute of Physical Cul- 
j ture, Inc., of New York; taking of testi- 
|mony, Wednesday, July 2, Boston, 10 a m., 
Young's Hotel; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of a course of instruction; Elias 
©. Alvord, trial examiner; Edward E. Rear- 
don, Commission's attorney. Docket 1609, 


and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


Five Months 
1930 1929 
6,769,295 7,868,267 
1,162,721 1,372,790 
8,707,185 10,187,984 
1,122,221 1,240,108 
1,934,584 2,138,837 | 
3,666,091 3,946,986 
7,527,663 8,169,919 
1,179,522 1,968,065 
620,000 620,000 
3,626 4,921 
1,845,144 
597,798 
946.24 
80.6 


1929 

1,542,010 
258,760 
1,989,364 
273,277 
444,460 
755,156 
1,644,014 
345,350 
130,000 
998 
214,352 
« 59,542 
946.24 

82.6 


1930 
1,554,207 
361,758 
2,153,970 
400,030 
527,002 
800,772 
1,944,435 
212,535 
113,545 
334 
98,656 
“73,411 
1,028. 
90. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 
May Five Months 
1929 1930 1929 
1,626,527 7,254,670 8,110,641 
453,006 1,933,273 2,283,431 
2,342,858 10,297,384 11,598,159 
353,022 1,266,848 1,185,329 
595,360 2,530,416 2,668,918 
872,521 4,024,113 4,431,883 
1,962,937 8,648,812 9,056,256 
379,921 1,648,572 2,541,903 
114,830 567,765 544,763 
363 1,191 2,471 
264,728 1,079,708 1,994,469 
74,216 164,114 1,156,191 
1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 
83.8 84.0 78.1 


9 
“, 


1, 
1, 
49 
1 


50,000 | 


7,988,23¢ 
1,459,118 
10,337,450 
1,531,760 
2,099,306 
3,561,975 
7,890,768 


6,731.02 


| manager of Station KFI, owned by Earle 

C. Anthony, Inc., since April, 1922, when 
|it was organized, The equipment at the 
station has a replacement value of about 
$175,000, he declared. 

Profits from the operation of the sta- 
'Kale testified. Profits last year were 
| $19,000, whereas prior to that the station 
yan deficits of about $50,000 annually, 
and one year ran as high as $80,000. 

The application, pursuant to regular 
commission procedure, was taken under 
advisement, - 

The announcement of the Commission 
in denying applications to establish broad- 
casting stations follows in full text: 


Applications Granted 
(Docket Cases) g 

George T. Barnes, Inc., Columbia, 
S. C., granted license to operate on 1,010 
ke. with 1 kw. day and 500 w. night, Heard 
June 17. 

KFPW. John Brown Schools, Inc., Fort 
Smith, Ark., granted construction permit to 
| move station from Siloam Springs to Fort 
Smith, Ark. Heard June 3. 


Applications Denied 
(Docket Cases) Es 

New, Frank Marius Siegmund, Winslow, 
Ariz., asked for construction permit to 
erect new station on 1,340 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. Heard June 11. 
New, Journal Publishing u 
querque, N. Mex., asked for construction 
permit to erect new station on 1,310 ke., 
| 100 w., unlimited time. Heard June 11. 

New, North Wilkesboro Coca Cola Bot- 
tling Co., Inc., North Wilkesboro, N. ¢ 
| asked for construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,20Qke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
Heard Jun: 5, 

KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., asked for modification li- 
cense for full time operation on 780 ke. 
with 500 w. Heard Apr. 2. ae 

KMJ. the Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif., 
asked for construction permit to erect new 
station on 580 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 
Heard Jan. 38. 

New. Joseph N. Banker, Osceola, Iowa, 
asked for construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,500 ke., 100 w., four or six 
hours operation day and night. Heard 
June 3. 

WNRC, Wayne M. Nelson, Greensboro, 
N. C., asked for modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,440 to 1,340 ke. 
Heard June 5. 

New, David Robert Gray, Duncan, Okla., 
asked for construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,270 ke., 250 w., unlimited time. 
Heard May 6. 

WKBC, R. B. Broyles, Birmingham, Ala., 
asked for construction permit to erect 1-kw. 
station, unlimited time, 1,380 ke. Heard 
June 11. 

New, R. M. 
H. & W. Tire 


for construction 


WIs, 


Co., Albu- 


Hudgens and B. J. Welch. 
Co,, Sparta, Tenn., asked 
permit to erect new sta- 
tion on 1,420 ke., 100 w. Heard June 10, 

New, Campbell & Stallard, Gueda 
Springs, Kans., asked for construction per- 
mit to erect new station on 1,100 ke., 250 
w. Heard June 10, 

New, the Traveler Publishing o., Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., asked for construction 
permit to erect new station on 1,500 ke., 
100 w., unlimited time, Heard June 109. 

New, R. Ray Rogers, Fort Smith, Ark., 
asked for construction permit to erect new 
station on 890 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 
Heard June 3. 

Applications Received 
(Other Than Broadcasting) 

WNZ, Florida Power & Light Co.. Fort 

Pierce, Fla., requests renewal of license 


for limited commercial service on 3,184 ke., | 


150 w. ¢ 

WNQ, same company, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., requests renewal of limited commer- 
cial license on 3,184 ke., 150 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Ine., San _ Diego, 
Calif, (airport), requests aeronautical con- 
struction permit on 5,660 day, 3,172 ke. any 
timé, 400 w. 

NNaska-Washington Airways, Inc., Seat- 
tle, Wash., resquests new aeronautical con- 
struction permit on 3,106 ke, (night) and 
5,510 ke. (day), 100 w. 

Boeing Tir Transport, Inc., Seattle, Wash., 
requests assignment of aeronautical con- 
struction permit to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 
_ KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bo- 
linas, Calif., requests modification of 
coastal license for change of apparatus 
from 100 w. to 5 kw. 

KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- 
rence, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit for coastal service to 500, 408 ke., 
change in power from 500 to 1,000 w. 

KQS, Department of Water and Power, 
City of Los Angeles, Independence, Calif., 
requests renewal of limited commercial li- 
cense on 3,184 ke., 250 w. 

KQT, same, at Los Angeles. Calif. 
quests renewal of limited commercial 
cense on 3.184 ke., 250 w 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., New 
York City, requests construction permit for 
coastal service on 143, 131 ke., 1 kw., which 
covers separate low frequency transmitter. 

The Chicago Daily News, Inc., airplane 
X-855-E, requests renewal of aircraft li- 
cense on 333, 375, 500, 1,608, 2,398, 5,525, 
6,335, 6.425 ke., 200 w, 


Order Limits Use 
| Of Radio Frequency 


re- 


Commission Rule Excepts Only 
Certain Aircraft 


Use of the intermediate frequency of 
333 kilocycles on all radio stations ex- 
cept those aboard aircraft flying outside 
of the boundaries of the country is can- 
celled under an order adopted June 28 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 

“The frequency, 333 kilocycles, shall 
not be assigned for use in any radie 


station in the United States or on board | 


any aircraft except those flying beyond 
the limits of the United States, and 
then, only on such aircraft during the 
time when they are in communication 
with foreign nations,” the order reads. 
“The frequency, 333 kilocycles, now 
assigned to certain stations within the 
limits of the United States and to cer- 
tain aircraft operating within the limits 
of the United States is hereby changed 
to 393 kilocycles, and the use of 333 kilo- 
cycles is prohibited effective July 1, 
1930.” 


Expenses 


Southern Railway 
Five Months 

1930 1929 
40,617,522 45,357,422 
7,636,283 8,977,479 
52,638,265 59,171,021 
8,344,111 9,116,435 
10,372,784 10,443,207 
18,535,836 19,885,520 
40,734,119 + 42,890,943 
11,904,146 16,280,078 
3,826,709 3,856,798 
6,057 7,501 
8,071,380 15,779 
7,256,232 36,797 
6,731.02 
17.4 


May 
1929 
9,230,463 
1,689,695 
11,916,610 
1,765,473 
2,164,206 
3,974,316 
8,610,928 
3,305,682 
817,574 
1,996 
2,486,112 
2,890,557 
6,730.64 
72.3 


1930 


446,682 
740,518 

753 
795,411 12,4 
499,716 11,7 


76.3 72.5 


tion this year will be about $30,000, Mr. | 
‘first fiye months of 1929. 


|The wholesale business 
| buyers 
| quantities, 


6,730.64 | 


Home and Abroad 


Industrial, Financial, Com- 
mercial and Labor Condi- 
tions Described by Na- 
tional Conference 


[Continued from Page 6.} 
This value is 
8 per cent below the five-year average 
for the first five months of the year. 
Imports in May were valued at $285,- 
000,000, this figure being 7 per cent be- 
low the value in April and 29 per cent 
below the value in May, 1929. Imports 
in the first tive months of 1930 were 
valued at $1,486,000,000, this being gS 
per cent below the five-year average Yor 
the value of imports in the first five 
months of the year. J 
In May, 1930, exports were lower in 
value than in any May since 1923 and 
were lowest in value for any month 
since July, 1924. Imports were at the 
lowest value for any May since. 1922, but 
were not as low in value as in February, 
1930, when the figure was lower than for 
any month since August, 1924. 
Although business depression  con- 
tinues to be world-wide, there are some 
signs of recovery in a few countries. 
Hopeful signs are apparent in France, 
Sweden, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovak, 
Switzerland and Denmark. 


Conditions in Great Britain 

United Kingdom.—Coal stocks large, 
with light demand. Demand for iron 
and steel light. No activity in cotton. 
Wool situation improving. A general 
waiting attitude characterizes most in- 
dustries. Production of manufacturing 
industries for first quarter declined 3.6 
per cent, partly offset by increases in 
mining production. Unemployment grow- 
ing. In view of depressed trade condi- 
tions, closer cooperation among Britisn 
dominions is being stressed. 

Exports for May 22 per cent below 
May, 1929; imports 12 per cent below a 
vear ago. 

France.—Commercial activity in Mav 
showed some improvement over April but 
manufacturing industry in general shows 
a slight slowing down. Expected im- 
provement in machine-tool and textile 
industries has not been realized. Iron 
and steel production declined. Demand 
for agricultural’ implements continue, 
strong. Automotive market imprpved 
sales approximating those of last year. 
Lumber market active. There little 
unemployment. ‘ 

Germany.—General business 
tion continues. Favorable factors are 
abundant short-term “money and low 
prices for raw materials. Savings de- 
posits show steady increase. Movement 
of freight shows seasonal increase, 
though below last year. Textile industry 
continued spotty; chemical and paper in- 
dustries de@lined. Unemployment at high 
level with but a slight seasonal decline. 
Wholesale price index declined slightly. 
Exports are being maintained at a high 
level, due chiefly to shipments of tmanu- 
factured goods. Imports declined, owing 
to smaller imports of foodstuffs. 

Depression in Italy 

Italy.—All branches of industry and 
commerce generally are depressed, money 
is scarce, collections are slow, protested 
notes and small failures are frequent, 
although a slight improvement was notad 
in May. Unemployment ‘lecreasfhi 
slightly, largely seasonal. Foodstuff in- 
dustries are doing well; prospects for 
wheat, olives, hemp, and fruits are good. 

Netherlands.—Trade and industry of 
The Netherlands continued _ restricted 
during May, sales falling off in many 
lines. The agricultural crisis continued. 

Belgium.—Industry continues dull and 
unchanged, Unemployment has __in- 
creased. The window-glass industry ia 
experiencing a severe crisis with pro- 
duction far below normal and _ prices 
weak. Cotton mills are working at re- 
duced capacity, mostly for stock. The 
local demand is good and prices firm in 
the cement industry. Metalluygical in- 
dustry is characterized by increasing un- 
employment and scarcity of orders. 

Norway.—Industrv with few exceptions 
appears to be only slightly affected by 
the world denression. Paper and puip 
exports well maintained. The machin- 
ery and chemical industries are well 
employed. Shipments of lumber and 
mining products are higher than last 
year. 

Jugoslavia.—Foreign trade continues 
to improve, both exports and. imports 
being larger than a year ago. 

Australia.—Gener:! rains in important 
agricultural sections and the reopening 
of coal fields are favorable factors in 
the business situation. Wool sales have 
been maintained at a fairly good price 
level. 


Is 


stagna- 


Prices Down in Japan 

Japan,--Commodity prices continue to 
decline. Textile exports in May fell 
sharply and there are no indications of 
an immediate improvement in foreign 
trade. 

China.—Decline in silver exchange un- 
settled both import and export markets, 
Outlook for crops in north China is fg- 
vorable. ° 

Brazil.—Continued weakness exists in 


‘exchange, attributed to small number of 


coffee bills due to light coffee shyp- 
ments. Imports continue much reduStd 
and the recent tendency toward improve- 
ment has been retarded by the instability 
of exchange. ; 

Canada.—A_ slight improvement is 
noted in the volume of Canadian trade, 
is quiet with 
continuing to order restricted 
chiefly of medium-priced 
goods. Manufacturing industry has im- 
proved slightly with iron and steel milis 
operating at a good rate. Improvement 


/is noted in automobile, textile, newsprint, 


and machinery industries. Movement of 
Canadian wheat into export and cone 
sumptive channels has shown steady ime 


| provement in the past few weeks. 


House Group Announces 
Itinerary on Flood Inquiry 


The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, headed by Representative Reid 
(Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., announced June 
28 this tentative itinerary for its trip of 
investigation in the Mississippi Valley: 

July 14, arrive in New Orleans; July 
15 to July 22, in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi; July 23, Memphis; July 
24, leave Memphis at 8 a. m. for Car- 
ruthersville, Mo., via Covington, Ripley, 
Dyersburg, Reelfoot Lake and Tipfon- 
ville, Tenn., Hickman, Ky., New Madrid, 
Mo.; July 25, leave Carruthersville at 
8 a. m. for Cairo, Ill., via Kennett, Ma- 
den, Dexter, Sikeston, Charleston; Ju 
26, leave Cairo for Cape Girardeau, Mo 
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Federal Finance 


In Minneapolis 
Area Decreases 


Revort of Federal Reserve. 
Bank for May and Early: 


June Shows Trade Depres- 
sion Continues 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


were 7 per cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding month last year. As in pre- 


ceding months, the smallest declines oc- | 


curred in Minneapolis, St. Paul and the 
southern portion of the district whose 
chief industries are dairying and mixed 
farming. The greatest decreases oc- 
Cugred in the northern part of the dis- 
triét and at the Great Lakes ports 
where wheat, mining and lumber activi- 
ties are the principal sources of business. 
Most of the other indexes of general 
business volume also showed declines. 
Country check clearings were 12 per 
cent smaller in May than in the same 
month last year. Freight carloadings, 
excluding  less-than-carload 
shuwed a decrease of 14 per cent. Postal 
receipts, building contracts, linseed prod- 
vet shipments and copper and iron ore 
Gutput were smaller than a year ago, 
while building permits and flour produc- 
tion showed increases and electric power 
cosumption in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas was just equal to the volume a 
year ago. Business failures, as reported 
by R. G. Dun and Company, were 51 in 
number during May this year as com- 
pared with 52 in May a year ago. 
Employment conditions at Minneapolis 
continued less favorable to the workman 
than a year ago. After making allow- 
ance for seasonal fluctuations in avail- 
able information, there was no signifi- 


cant-change from the depressed level of } 


April in employment advertising and 
“Skilled Help Wanted,” as reported by 
the public employment office. As a re- 
sult of this condition of employment, 
the adjusted curve of relief cases reported 
by the Family Welfare Association con- 
tinued the upward movement of the past 
few months. 


Life Insurance Increases 
The volume of retail and wholesale 
trade in most lines was smaller during 
May than a year ago. The anly lines re- 
porting increases were life insurance, and 
In the case of life insurance, 


ree. 
ar? increase in Minnesota more than offset | 


decreases in the Dakotas and Montana. 
Security sales to banks by reporting 
dealers were much larger in May this 
year than in May a year ago, but sales 
to the general public and to insurance 
companies were smaller. 

The trade reports afford some inter- 
esting commentaries on the general state 
of business. Department stores in the 
larger cities of the district have ex- 
perienced a slight decline in business 
during the first five months of 1930, as 
compared with the corresponding months 
last year, the decrease during May 
amounting to 1 per cent. However. at 
the end of May their stocks of merchan- 
dise were 17 per cent smaller than a 
year ago, indicating that they have been 
able to achieve a more rapid merchan- 
dise turnover in spite of adverse sales 
conditions. On the other hand, the vol- 
ume of their accounts receivable was 1 
per cent larger than a year ago, and the 
poxtion of these receivables which was 
pag@ble on the instalment plan over a 
period of several months was 8 per cent 
larger than a year ago, indicating a some- 
what less favorable credit position on the 
part of the consuming public in these 
cities. . 

Furniture Sales Lower 

The same credit situation existed at 
representative furniture stores and coun- 
try lumber yards in the district and in 
wholesale trade. In the case of furni- 

ire stores, May sales were 7 per cent 
smaller than a year ago, but instalment 
receivables were 3 per cent larger than 
a year ago. In the case of country lum- 
ber yards, total sales in May were 19 
per cent smaller than a year ago, but 
recejvables were only 4 per cent smaller. 

In“the first half of June, fragmentary 
evidence indicated a continuation of the 
reduced volume of business which has 
characterized the first five months of the 
year. Debits to individual accounts at 
17 cities during the two weeks ended 
June 18 were 3 per cent smaller than in 
the corresponding weeks last year. Coun- 
try check clearings for the first 15 busi- 
ness days of June were 9 per cent smaller 
than in the same days a year ago. On 
the other hand, construction contracts 
awarded in the first 11 business days of 
June averaged $661,000 per day, as com- 
pared with the daily average for the 
month of June, 1929, of $579,000, accord- 
ing to the reports of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 


Beverage Mark Granted 
Registry Over Opposition 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

the opposer of the word “Ace” upon 
goods of this same class, especially that 
iss@ed Apr. 14, 1925, No. 197336, which 
discloses the word “Ace” among other 
features used upon malt syrup for food 
purposes, which are goods possessing the 
sang descriptive properties. Under the 
doctrine announced in the case of Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, Inc., v. Michigan 
Fruit Growers, Inc., C. C. P. A., 393 O. 
G., 789, prior registrations are irrelevant 
to the issue here raised, which is re- 
stricted to that of probable confusion if 
both marks appear simultaneously upon 
the same goods in tte same market. 

It is thought the contentions of the 
opposer in connection with its applica- 
tion for registration of the mark “Ace” 
precludes it urging here that the mark 
of the application is confusingly similar. 
Goodall Worsted Co, v. Palm Knitting 
Co., Inc., 352 O. G. 535, 56 App. D. C. 
148. 

Since the institution of the instant op- 


position proceedings there have been ren- ! 


dered the decisions of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals in the cases of 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
v. American Grocer Co., 395 O. G. 3, and 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company (Maxwell 
House Products Co., Inc., Substituted) v. 
Hal Dick Mfg. Co., 395 O. G. 10, in view 
of which the examiner of trade marks 
will reconsider, ex parte, the rights of 
both parties to registration over regis- 
tration No. 197336, Apr. 14, 1925, of the 
mark including the word “Ace” used 
upon malt syrup for foods, set up in ap- 
plicant’s answer. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences dismissing the oppo- 
sition and adjudging the applicant en- 


ti,gpd to the registration for which it has | 


lied is affirmed. 


shipments, | 
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Foreign Trade 
Business Volume Fifty Million Spent Abroad 


Department of Commerce Report Shows That in 1929 
This Country Stood Out as World’s Largest Ad: 


The United States is the world’s 
largest international advertiser, and 
American concerns last year spent not 
less than $50,000,000 in bringing their ex- 
ports to the attention of consumers in 
other lands, according to a statement by 
| the Department of Commerce. 

Foreign merchants also advertise in the 
United States, but to a less extent, it was 
pointed out. 

This information was given in a re- 
| port on “the balance of international pay- 

ments of the United States in 1929.” 
Topics considered in connection with ad- 
vertising included payments for interna- 
tional cable, radio and telephone service, 
imports of Canadian electric powe>, sub- 
scriptions to magazines and newspapers, 
and international news services. 

The section of the report dealing with 
| these subjects follows in full text: 

No other nation makes such exicn- 
sive use of advertising in either its do- 
mestic trade or its export trade as the 
United States. Eight leading export ad- 
vertising agencies at New York carry a 
total of nearly 250 export advertising 
accounts, the total bookings of which 
have been carefully investigated by the 
specialties division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. At least 
six important American advertising 
agencies have established their own 
branches in other parts of the world, 
primarily “to serve the accounts” of a 
few of the largest and most prolific ad- 
vertisers of the United States. Much 
additional American advertising abroad 
{is placed through foreign agencies or di- 
rectly by our manufacturers. In the 
case of certain commodities, 
ments for this purpose are deducted 
from the proceeds of sales abroad by the 
{representatives of the American ex- 
porter. 


Emphasis Placed 


On Imported Goods 7 

The total foreign advertising bill of 
the United States in 1929 was probably 
not less than $50,000,000, and this does 
not include voluntary advertising by for- 
eign concerns on behalf of American 
merchandise. Much of this goes to 
Canada. Our previously published esti- 
mates are clearly too low and must be 
;revised. Exact figures are, of course, 
impossible to obtain. 

Regarding the flow of advertising 
funds in the opposite direction, there is 
less to go by. A glance through the 
advertisements of leading New York 
newspapers reveals a tremendous em- 
phasis on imported merchandise, but how 
much of such advertising is financed by 
the foreign suppliers of goods un- 
known. There is a constantly growing 
volume of tgurist adverfising directly 


1s 


paid for by foreign governments, rail- | 


roads, steamship companies, and hotels. 
Resides are cooperative campaigns fi- 
nanced by foreign, producers; witness 
Japan tea, Ceylon tea, Brazilian mate, 
Brazilian coffee, Norwegian cod liver oii, 
and Spanish olives. A fair figure for the 
cash remittances involved during 1929 
would be $5,000,000. 

The foregoing information was sup- 
plied by the chief of the specialties di- 
vision of this Bureau. 

For the 1927 survey, in order to learn 
the totals involved in our international 
communications, the seven companies 
operating in this field were circularized 
and assured that their individual returns 
would be guarded in utmost secrecy. All 
seven companies reported the sums they 
had received from foreigners and paid 
to foreigners during the calendar year 
1927. It was thus found that during 
1927 communication companies in the 
United States collected $21,706,000 from 
foreigners and paid foreigners $18,- 
095,000. 

As the volume of these transactions 
probably does not vary sharply from 
vear to year, the companies were spared 
the inconvenience of a questionnaire on 
their operations in 1928. Both the credit 
and the debit of this account increased 
by about 5 per cent in 1928, according 
to the chief of the communications sec- 
tion of this bureau. This estimate was 


World Wants for Products 
Of Domestic Make Listed 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


Italy (a); haberdashery (shirts and neck- 
ties), “seconds,” 46252, Shanghai, China 
| (p); hair, hog, curled, black, 46268, Bir- 
|mingham, England (p); hosiery, cotton 
and silk, 46241, Lima, Peru (a):. hosiery, 
men’s, 46175, Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela 
(s a); hosiery, rayon, 46257, Hamburg. 
Germany (a); hosiery, underwear, and 
knit goods, 46179, Paris, France (a and 
p); hosiery, underwear, and knit goods, 
of silk, cotton, wool, and mixed, 46250, 
Paris, France (a); leather, imitation, 
46251, Santiago, Chile (a); rayon goods, 
46241, Lima, Peru (a); rayon print and 
fancy goods, and printed silk, 46264, Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands (a); silk dress 
goods, 46253, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
silk piece goods, printed, 46178, Toronto, 
Canada (a): sport geods, 46263, Koenigs- 
berg, Germany (p); sweaters, 46165, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); textile goods, 
46173, Paris, France (a and p); under- 
wear, men’s, 46234, Milan, Italy (a); vel- 
vets, 46250, Paris, France (a); wearing 
apparel, 46179, Paris, France (a and p); 
wearing apparel, cottcn, wool, and half-. 
wool, men’s and women’s, 46237, Vienna, 
Austria (a); yarn, cotton, mercerized, 
46177, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); yarns. 
and thread, cotton, mercerized cotton and 
rayon crude, 46180, Oporto, Portugal 
(a). 
Tobacco: 

Leaf tobacco, air-cured, extra dark 
brown and light brown, 46204, Bordeaux, 
France, (a). 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
y 
18,438,117 


Ma 
‘ Z 1930 
Freight revenue .......-++- 16,255,888 
| Passenger revenue ........ 1,625,558 
| Total oper. rev........++++ 19,230,278 
| Maintenance of way...... 2,072,754 
Maintenance of equipment 4,066,682 
Transportation expenses... 6 379,937 
Total expenses incl. other... 13,937,081 
Net from railroad.... as 5,293,197 
Taxes 903,73 
Uncollect ‘ 1,916 
Net afte: i 387,547 
Net after rents.... 4,091,228 
Aver. miles operated.....-++ 5,658.22 
Operating ratio ssserereee 


rev,, etc 
ee ae 4, 


72.5 


disburse- 


21,755,886 


15,446,978 


vertiser in Foreign Countries + 


received 
The , 
the 


based upon oral information 
!from officers of the companies. 
credit, therefore, was 2: and 
debit 19. 

The seven companies were again cir- 
cularized as to their foreign operations 
in 1929, and again all seven reported. 
The year’s operations resulted in col- 
lections from foreign countries of $27,- 
070,814 and payments to foreign coun- 
tries of $19,014.657. The interpolated 
figures for 1928 would be a credit of 24 
and a debit of 19; but no revision is 
made in the 1928 estimates. 

Beginning with the second quarter 
of 1926, the Dominion bureau of statis- 
tics has published statistics on the kilo- 
watt-hours and values involved in its 
port of electrical energy to the United 
States. In 1929 the kilowatt-hours num- 
bered about 1,565.000,000, valued at $4,- 
075,231. The per contra item in the 
Canadian figures came to only $97,020. 

The 1926 survey estimated foreign 
subscriptions to American magazines 
4and newspapers at $5,0C0,000, and that 
figure is now repeated for 1929. ‘The 
Blue Book of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation for 1926 showed that foreign 
subscriptions to 27 of the more impor- 
tant American periodicals totaled about 
$2,950,000. Most of these subscriptions 
were by Canadians. 

The per contra item, American sub- 
scriptions to foreign newspapers and 
magazines, was arbitrarily estimated at 
$1,000,000 in 1926 and again in 1927. 
This estimate was certainly too low, as 
was recently pointed out by Prof. Herbert 
Feis, of the University of Cincinnati. 

A circular letter to a few of the large: 
public libraries of the country elicited 
the following information: In 1927 the 
New York Public Library received 12,- 
691 foreign periodicals; of these, 5,191 
were paid for, and the rest were obtained 
as gifts or through exchange. In 1928 
the Chicago Public Library was receiv- 
ing 289 foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines; the Free Library of Philadelphia 
was receiving 807; the San Francisco 
Public Library, 114; that at Detroit, 
280; and that at Boston, 690. 


Foreign Magazine 


Subscription Totals 

Most of these foreign subscriptions by 
public libraries and by universities go 
through the hands of a relatively small 
number of firms especially equipped for 
such service. Several of these firms were 
circularized, but only one was willing to 
estimate the total business of all such 
firms, plus the subscription sent direct. 
That firm estimated American subscrip- 
tions to foreign periodicals in 1928 at 
$3,000,000. This estimate is adopted for 
| 1929. 

American newspapers and press syndi- 
cates gather news from the four corners 
of the globe, at considerable expense, 
and there a per contra item of 
|“American news exported.” Much of the 
}expenditure under this head is believed 
ito be included herein under cablegram 
and radio charges and under tourist ex 
;penditures; hence no separate entry is 
|made in the table. 


r. 
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‘Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts as _ re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
June 25, and made public June 28, ag- 
gregated $15,545,000,000 or 9 per cent 
below the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and 5 per cent below the 
total reported for the corresponding week 
of last vear. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly | 
since January, 1919, amounted to $14,- | 
758,000,000, as compared with $16,172,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
454,000,000 for the week ended June 26 
of last year. 


Fur-farming Efforts 
Called Experimental 


Wisconsin Warns Against In- 
vesting Without Inquiry 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, June 28. 

| “Use great care before 

vestment in so-called fur-farming op- 

erations,” the securities division of the 

Wisconsin railroad commission warns in 
a written statement. 

“The commission is impressed with the 
dangers surrounding speculative promo- 
tions in so-called fur-farming projects,” 
the statement pointed out. 

“For some time many of these 
ganizations have carried on business 
the State of Wisconsin and other States, 
including projects for raising foxes, 
mink, rabbits, muskrats, beaver and othe: 
animals, 

“At best, most of these ventures are 
new and in the experimental stage. Fail- 
ures have already begun to appear. Units 
of breeding animals have been sold at 
prices which, in our opinion, are far be 
yond What is a fair price. 

“This form of promotion offers such 
unusual and effective opportunities for 
fraud that the securities division has 
felt it should warn the public to use 
great care before making an investment 
in any form of fur-farming venture. 

“We are satisfied that many of these 
ventures are organized for promotion 
purposes. Many that are organized with 
some element of carrying on the _ busi- 
ness indefinitely are handicapped, of 
course, by inexperience and the newness 
of this kind of business.” 


making an in- 


or- 
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Private Bankers 


By New York 


Banking Department Rules 
New Law Includes Even 
Those Already Possessing 
Authorization 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 28. 

Private bankers throughout the State 
must 
from the State banking department un- 
der legislation passed this year regard- 
less of whether they are now operating 
under authorization certificates or not 
according to an opinion given June 26 
by Attorney General Hamilton Ward to 
Joseph A. Broderick, State superintend- 
ent of banks. Those holding certificates 
must make application anew, the opinion 
holds. 

“From sources outside the law itself 
our conclusion that all private bankers 
must come in with verified certificates, 
meet the capital requirements of the 
amended statute and secure new author- 
ization certificates prior to Oct. 31, 1930, 
is fortified by the following excerpt from 
the report to the legislature of 1930 of 
the joint legislative committee on bank- 
ing and investment trusts,” the opinion 
reads. 
report of this committee that the legis- 
‘ature made change in the capital re- 
guirements. 

“The report says at page 16: ‘All pri- 
vate bankers subject to theelaw should 
be given a period of six months within 
which to apply for authorization cer- 
tificates under section 151 of the law as 
amended. This will afford time to com- 
ply with the changed requirements. 
Pending the filing of authorization cer- 
tificates, the superintendent should be 
given full powers of supervision.’ ” 

The new law takes in private bankers 
outside cities as well as those within 
cities, it was explained. 


Status of State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 
ing the week ended June 27 together 
with a list of the banks to which per- 
mission was granted for the exercise of 
trust powers in the same period were 
made public June 28 by the Federal Re 
serve Board as follows: 

Absorption of national bank 

The Federal Trust Co., Newark, N. J., 
member, has absorbed the Hayes Circle 
National Bank & Trust Co., Newark. 

The Columbus Bank & Trust Co., Colum 
bus. Ga., member, has absorbed the Third 
National Bank of Columbus, Ga. (An 
nouncement dated June 20 of absorption 
of First National Bank, in error.) 

Permission granted to exercise 


trust 
powers: 


Grundy County National Bank, Morris, 


the 
: “2 . ! 
receive certificates to do business ' 


“It was doubtless because of the, 
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California Grants Gas F ranchise | Foreign Exchange 
To Adveriise Export Products Myst Be Certified ‘or Operations in Six Counties 


Natural Gas Corporation Given Certificate of Public Con. 
venience; New Oil and Gas Regulations 


Issued in 


State of California: 

The Natural Gas Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, a subsidiary of the Pacific Public 
Service Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company, has been 
granted a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity by the railroad com- 
mission to exercise franchise rights for 
distribution of liquified petroleum 
gas, or natural gas, in ten cities located 
in six counties, according to a statement 
issued by the commission. 

“The company has applied to the com- 
mission for authority to serve a large 
number of other communities extending 
from Arcata on the north to Indio on 
the south, upon which hearings have not 
yet been held by the commission, but 
are scheduled during the next few 
months,” the statement said. 

The gas to be served, according to 
the statement, will have a heating value 
of 550 British thermal units per cubic 
foot. and will be prepared and delivered 
from a central mixing plant with ade- 
quate storage facilities in each com- 
munity, or group of communities, served. 

The commission announced that rates 
for the authorized service have been 
fixed at $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet per 
meter per month for the first 2,000 cubic 
feet used, $1.25 per 1,000 for the next 
3.000 cubic feet, and $1 per 1,000 fgr all 
gas used in excess of 5,000 cubic 
per month, all in addition to a service 
charge of $1 per meter per month. 

The cities to be served under the pres- 
ent authorization were stated by the 
commission to be Fairfield, Vacaville 
and Rio Vista, Solano County; Isleton, 
Sacramento County; Winters, Yolo 
County; Corning, Tehama County; Or- 
land, Glenn County, and Maxwell, Wil- 
liams and Arbuckle, Colusa County. 

The commission also announced that 
the Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 
has been authorized to exercise franchise 
rights granted by the board of super- 
visors of San Benito County to extend 
its natural gas line from a point on the 
“coast” transmission line of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. in that county 
and to serve natural gas in the towns of 
Hollister and San Juan. 


Operating Regulations 


Issued in Colorado 
State of Colorado: 
Denver, June 28. 

Operating regulations to govern the 
production of oil and gas on privately 
owned lands in the State of Colorado 
have been issued by the State oil inspec- 
tor and the gas conservation commission 
pursuant to authority granted to them 
bv the last legislature. 

The regulations cover (1) powers and 
duties of the State oil inspector, (2) re- 
el 
Wl. (full First National Bank, 
Greenwood, Ind. (full pewers); Second Na- 
tional Bank, Beloit, Wis. (full 
First National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
tory) 


powers) 


powers); 
(confirma- 


United States. Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business June 26; Made Public June 28, 1930 


Corresponding 


This month 
$68,444,571.80 
520,226,242.07 


52,280,904.81 


Receipts 

Customs 

Income tax eee ene 

Misc. internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest ...... 

Railroad securities 

All others ; 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) .... 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. f 

Other miscellaneous 368, 1 


45. 726,467.50 


71,355,136 


Total ordinary 


Excess of receipts 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs .. ; 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accour 
Railroads ....--+- 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board : 
Agricultural marketing 

fund (net) 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund . 
Civil-service ret’m't fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 
life insurance 
teachers’ retirem't 
vice retirement 
railroad contingent 


$170,991 652.24 
90,383,811,10 
2,847,704.37 
18,607,255 


10,000,000,00 
662,432.48 


5.22 


ts 


$158,035.53 


$,137,017.97 
30,316.20 
3,000.00 


Govt. 
D.C. 
For. 


Gen. 


Total ordinary $319,730,983.05 


Sinking fund . ; 
Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
payments . . 
Received from foreign 
governments under 
debt settlements 
Received for estate taxes 
Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) eve ib adieatwae 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


$41,452,500.00 


200.00 


Total 00.00 


Total expenditures $361,183 


dast year 
$45,521,521.18 
550,883,144.66 
A7,§ 


10,185,098,00 


1,643,004 
3,898,769 
$744,292,649.83 
48 $396,401,311 35 
$148,592,768 
90,378,812.9% 


9.471.500. 
15,678,847. 1+ 


$268,794,238.48 


78,567,000.00 


$79,097,100.00 


683.05 $547,891,538.48 $3,938,536,837 


Corresponding 
period 


period : I 
Fiscal year 1929 


33 R158 623,028,481 600,522,239.04 
38,790,660. 
160,340,908.23 
15,474,221.48 


6,025, 876.69 


97,634,287. 
141,931,519. 
11,478,422.: 
8,545,991 


1,570, 869.25 45,304,937 53,188,160.83 
20 
2 8,980.60 
198,781,078.7 


9,192,642.94 
27,470, $4 


1,597,710. : 
178,033,418.29 


76 


661,148.77 


$4,011, 


7,206.82 


$ 4,151 05 


90 


2,146,894,148.75 
651,161 804.95 
23,828,119.95 
07.68 

85,074, 870.66 


11,255,769. 


21,626,122.45 
186,111,719.86 
85,699,748.06 
9,000,685.16 
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2,955,400.00 
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553 $549,587,903.75 
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Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 


*The figures for the month 


$571,890.98 accrued discount on war-savings 


include $34,573.72 and for 


the fiscal 
certificates of matured 


date 


the 


1930 to 
and for 


year 
series, 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $44,105.90 and $772,467.65, respec- 


tively. *Excess of credits (deduct). 


enues an 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Five Months 

1930 1929 
74,899,713 82,486,527 

7,784,985 8,978,896 
88,541,682 98,012,278 
10,361,027 11,643,677 
19,659,052 21,160,813 
81,635,841 34,400,071 
68,719,244 73,992,490 
19,822,438 24,019,788 

4,675,112 5,123,22 


° 
eee 


1929 1930 
27,715,86 
1,904,053 9,264,30 
2,328,713 
4,643,176 
7,076,884 


9,177,24 
14,875,30 
32,737,44 

9,800,223 

3,131.84 


6,308,908 
1,024,462 
2.125 
§,282,32 
4,961,902 
5,639.42 
71.0 


5,850,77 
5,658.22 
17.6 


5,639.42 
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New York Central 


42,537,678 
5,826,772 
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5 369 
6,665,020 


11,477.28 


Railroad 
Five Months 

1929 1930 1929 
$3,823,598 135,325,538 160,286,421 
10,435,647 46,307,322 51,263,843 
51,411,111 207,071,153 240,966,460 
6,533,704 25,431,941 27,471,312 
10,827,161 46,715,897 54,213,616 
17,094,001 76,219,229 84,369,854 
37,305,239 162,895,898 179,942,191 
14,105,872 44,175,255 61,024,269 
3,579,146 14,679,495 16,861.977 

79.044 53,359 


Oote 
7,215 5: 
10,519,511 29,416,716 44,108,953 
1 10,009,703 25,796,195 41,380,251 
11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40 
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1930 
4,171,552 
066,404 
08,426 
094,380 
034,199 
43,544 
514,882 
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1,221,5 
1,021,9 
2,090.1 


Expenses 


Boston & Maine Riilroad 

May Five Months 
1930 1929 
19,623,487 20,867,267 
5,776,952 6,374,096 
29,351,819 31,280,292 
4,846,239 4,986,023 
4,852,141 6,637,147 
10,817,409 11,258,120 
22,178,612 23,490,693 
7,173,207 7,789,599 
1,339,949 1,544,771 
3.766 3,911 
5,829,492 6,240,917 
4,746,135 5,173,300 
2,090.13 2,079.96 
75.6 


1929 
4,554,651 
1,165,375 
6,578,350 
1,153,384 
1,275,313 
2,190,135 
4,933,313 
1,645,037 

318,100 

102 

1,326,835 

1,106,728 

2,077.02 
75.0 
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Sacramento, June 


zeet | 


Colorado 


28. 

quirements for operators on privately | 
owned lands, (3) reports to be made by | 
operators, (4) enforcement of orders and 
right of appeal, and (5) bond of oil and 
gas operators for drilling operations on 
patented land. 

“It shall be the duty of the State oil 
inspector,” the first section provides, “to 
visit and inspect, from time to time, 
privately owned lands where operations 
tor the discovery or production of oil 
and gas are conducted; to notify the op- 
erator of any such land of any viola- 
tions of these operating regulations and 
to give directions to said operator for 
remedying the condition complained of; 
and to notify the gas conservation com- 
mission of any failure or refusal by any 
such operator to comply with instruc- 
tions issued by such State oil inspector 
which may be pertinent to the enforce- 
ment or observation of these operating 
regulations.” 

The regulations provide that each op- 
erator shall conform to the rules. set 
iorth and to written instructions of the 
oil inspector, and shall take precautions 
to prevent waste, damage to formations 
bearing oil, gas or water, or to coal 
measures or other mineral deposits, in- 
jury to life or property, or economic 
waste, and to plug and abandon all wells 
when required by the regulations. 


Resident Representatives 
Of Operators Required 

Kach operater is required to designate 
a tocal or resident representative lor 
each lease or group of leases he holds, 
and the further requirements of section 
2 are as Loliows: 

“the operator shall not drill any well 
closer than 200 feet trom any of the 
outer boundaries of the land except as 
closer spacing may be necessary to pro- 
tect against oftset wells. 

“The operator shafi not begin to drill, 
redrill, aeepen, shoot, piug, or abandon 
any well or aiter the casing in it with- 
out first submitting to the State oil in- 
spector the detailed plans tor carrying 
on the work, together with duplicate 
copies of the log in case it has not al- 
{ready been submitted. 

“On abandonment, any well drilled for 
}oil or gas shail be plugged and aban- 
doned in contormity witn the most ap- 
proved and modern methods used in oli 
neld practice, or as may be prescribeu 
by law or elsewnere in tnese reguiations. 

“in the case of a well which produce 
water only, Wnich may be beneficial to a 
community, the operator shall be given 
the opportunity to dispose of the well 
to responsible parties, and in this ¢vent 
long he Jeaves sufhcient casing 
in the well to exclude the water trom 
other strata, the operator may be re- 
lieved of the obligauon to plug the well. 

“The operator shall permanentiy mark 
all rigs or wells in a conspicuous place 
with nis name or the name of the actuai 
operator and the number or designation 
ot the well and shail take all necessary 
means and precautions to preserve these 
markings. 

“The operator shall keep on the prem- 
ises or at his headquarters in the fies 
accurate records ot the drilling, redrill 


so as 


New York, June 28.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary( pengo) 
Italy (lira 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin teal) 
China (Hongkond dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyand dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba( peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
rizil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


14.0946 
13.9578 
-7208 
.9660 
7654 
86.0937 


5.2389 
26.7770 
11.1925 

4.4928 

-5949 
11.0453 
26.8658 
19.3806 

1.7660 
38.4166 
38.3750 
37.1875 
38.9166 
31.3035 
26.7187 
26.8750 
26.5416 
36.0435 
55.9141 
99.9784 
99.9140 
47.3562 
99.7407 
81.3307 
11,2450 
12.0947 
86.0250 
96.6400 


oil inspector regarding its disposal and 
dispose of it under some approved 
method. 
“The operator shall prevent the waste 
of natural gas or its wasteful utiliza- 
tion. The use of gas in its natural state 
In engines, pumps or similar equipment 
where its pressure is the direct operat- 
ing force, is prohibited unless the ex- 
haust gas is conserved for us as fuel or 
unless special permission is obtained 
from the State oil inspector. Other con- 
ditions or methods which are wasteful of 
natural gas but are not specifically men- 
tioned will not be permitted. ; 


Use of Gas in Natural 
State Is Restricted 


“The operator shall exercise reason- 
able precaution in providing against ac- 
cidents and fires and shall make a full 
report to the State oil inspector of all 
accidents or fires on the premises, and 
in case of a gas or oil well going wild or 
set on fire, to inform the State oil in- 
spector thereof immediately by phone or 


wire. 

Section 8 of the regulations provides 
that notice shall be given of intention 
to drill, of intention to change plans, of 
date for test of water shut-off, report on 
result of test, notice of intention to re- 
drill or repair well, of intention to shoot 
and subsequent record thereof, record of 
perforating casing, notice of intention to 
pull or otherwise alter casing, and of in- 
tention to abandon well, method of plug- 
ging and subsequent report. An annual 
report on each lease also is required. 

_ In matters not specifically mentioned 
in the regulations, it is provided that the 
oil inspector may issue such orders as 


ing, deepening, plugging, or abandoning |! may be deemed necessary to effect the 


oi all weils and o1 au alterations ty 
casing, the records to show all the for- 
mations drilled through and their con- 
tent of oil, gas, or water (and if water, 
its character), if any, and the kinds, 
weights, length, and sizes of casingsyused 
in drilling tne wells; and copies o1 sucn 
records snall be transmitted to the State 
oil inspector by the operator on pre- 
scribed forms turnishea by the State oil 
inspector within 380 days after the first 
completion of any weil or alter the com- 
pletion of any turtner operations on it. 
ihe operator shall also submit to the 
State oil inspector such other repoits 
and records ot operations as may be re- 
quired, in the manner and toirm_ pre- 
scribed by the State oil inspector, wnich 
may be pertinent to the purposes of the 
act or acts creating the gas conserva- 
tion conynission and prescribing its 
duties. 

Protective Measures 

In ‘Wildcat’? Territory 

“In drilling in ‘wildcat’ territory, or 
in a gas or ol held where high pressures 
are ikely to exist, the operavor snail 
take all proper precautions necessary 
tor bringing the weil under control at 
any time and shall provide at the time 
the well is started tne proper hign-pres- 
sure fittings, ete., required tor such 
work. 

“When drilling with cable tools, the 
operator shail provide at least une prop- 
ery prepared siush pil, into whicn he 
must deposit mud and cuttings lrom 
clays or shales which will be sultabie 
for the mudding of a well, except when 
drilling in a proven area woere it 
Known that such precautions are unnec- 
essary. When occasion demands, a 
ond pit must be provided tor sana pump- 
ings and other material extractea trom 
the weil during the process of drilling 
but not suitable for mudding. 

“When drilling witn rotary tools, the 
operatol will provide, when required by 
tne State oil inspector, an auxiliary mud 
pil ol suitable capacity In which he can 
maintain a suppiy of extra heavy mud 
for emergency use In Cases OL bDIOW-OULS 
or lost circusration. When occasion ‘de- 
mands, surplus mud and cuttings shall 
be contined in suitable pits. : 

“Lhe operator will be required to ef- 
fectuaily shut off and exciuue all water 
trom any oil or gas-bearing stratum, 
by a mecnod in accordance with the ac 
cepted ou heid practice. Moreover, the 
operator shall test each water shut-ofi 
before completing the weil and drilling 
into the oi1 or gas sand, in accordance 
with accepted oi field practice. 

“The operator shall not deepen an oil 


sec- 


lor gas well for the purpose of produc- 


ing vil or gas from a deeper stratum 
uniess the upper producing strata are 
properly protected. No producing oil or 
gas well shall be abanuoned except in 
accordance with accepted oil field prac- 
tice, or as may be prescribed by law ar | 
elsewhere in these regulations. 

“The operator shall prevent any oil or 
gas well from blowing open and shall | 
take immediate steps and exercise due 
diligence to bring under control any 
‘wild’ or burning oil or gas well. | 

“B. S. and salt water from tanks o1 
wells shall not be allowed to pollute 
streams or damage the surface of ad- 
joining lands. In cases where the B, 5 
cannot be treated or burned and the vol- 
ume of salt water is too great for dis- 
| posal by seepage and evaporation, the | 


75.1 | operator should consult with the State 


conservation of oil or gas. Appeal from 
the inspéector’s orders may be taken by 
an operator to the gas conservation com- 
mission, and during such appeal the or- 
der will be suspended. 

The inspector is not authorized to shut 
down a well except with the approval of 
the commission, and then only after no- 
tice and a hearing by the commission, 

The regulations include a form of bond, 
the amount of which is not stated, for 
drilling operations on patented land. 


Corpo ‘ate Structure 
Of Utility Described 


Covers National 
Power & Light Company 


Transcript 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
outstanding? A. $7,500,000 principal 
amount were outstanding in the hands 
of the public, and $209,000 were owned 
by the American Cities Company and 
pledged with the Chase National Bank 
as security for loans. 

Q. What was the financial condition 
of the American Cities Company? A, 
Its financial condition very poor, 
The consolidated earnings of subsidia- 
ries applicable to the investment of 
American Cities Company had declined 
from $2,214,000 in 1913 to $142,000 in 
1920. American Cities Company cut its 
preferred dividends in half in 1915, and 
suspended them altogether in 1917. 
There was a deficit in 1920 and 1921 of 
over $575,000 in each year, after paying 
the bond interest. The balance sheet of 
the American Cities Company showed a 
corporate deficit of over $851,000 on Dee. 
31, 1920. 

(Publication of from 


transcript of testimony will be con- 
tinned in the issue of July 1.) 


was 


excerpts 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
United Gas & Electrie Co. 


50 Church St., New York 

dune 19, 1930. » 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 

clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 

two and one-half per cent (242°) on the 

outstanding 5° Preferred stock of the Come 

pany, payable July 15, 1930, to stockholders 
of record June 30. 1930, 

J. A. MCKENNA, Secretary. 


Aseociated Gas and Electric Company 


Dividend No. 22 on Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the Ciass A Stok 
of 60 cents per share payable 

August 1, 1930, in Class A Stock+at the 
rate of 1/40th of one share of Class A 
Stock for each share held of record st the 
close of business June 30, 1930. 

Scrip for fractional shares will not be 
delivered, but will be credited to the stocks 
holder's eccount until] a full share has 
accumulated. Stockholders can purchase 
sufficient additional scrip te complete full 
shares. . 

Payment in stock will be made to all 
stockholders entitled thereto who do not, 
on or before July 15, 1930, request pay- 
ment in cash. This does not apply to those 
who have heretofore filed permanent divie 


dend orders. 
©. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 


w 
June 26, 1930. 





xom 
he Weekly Index 


Is-published in every Monday issue. 

The page reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


a Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 
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Index of Today’s Issue. Linking Kansas County Seats 


in Latin-America ‘ . ‘ 


Conditions of Temperature, Drinking Water 


and Foods and Availability 


of Medical Attend- 


ance in Neighbor Republics Are Discussed 


By WILLIAM A. REID 


Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


HE PROSPECTIVE visitor to 
Latin American countries border- 
ing on the Caribbean Sea knows, 

of course, that high temperatures gen- 
erally prevail in tropical countries— 
that every month of the year is warm 
or hot, depending in degree upon loca- 
tion, mountains, winds. 

So, if one would inquire which month 
is best to go to the tropics, the reply 
might also be in the form of a ques- 
tion—which country do you propose to 
visit and is the sojourn to be in low- 
land or highland? 

However, if one has in mind a cruise 
of several weeks, such as those pro- 
vided by the United Fruit Company, 
the Panama-Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, the Royal Mail Steamship 
Company, the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany (for Lesser Antilles), and other 
well-known lines, almost any month of 
the year will be pleasant at sea and in 
altitudes of several thousand feet, such 
as San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. 

Of course, Winter months in the 
United States send more tourists and 
business travelers to the tropics than 
does our Summer season. In many of 
these lands the dry season corresponds 
to Winter months in the United States; 
and the dry period in the tropics is 
usually more enjovable than the months 
when there is rain more or less daily 
and when the humidity may be high. 

A 

Every passenger ship sailing these 
southern waters carries a small drug 
store and a surgeon. Diseases or slight 
injuries contracted or experienced 
aboard are usually treated by the sur- 
geon without fee; but for obstinate 
cases or special services the shipping 
companies provide a rate of charge that 
the surgeon may demand, which are 
usually reasonable. 

One advantage in case of sickness on 
a Caribbean voyage is that sailing dis- 
tances from port to port are only a few 
days, often not more than a few hours, 
and as up-to-date hospitals have been 
established in all larger cities and in 
Many small ports, one may go to one 
of these institutions. The United Fruit 
Company has fine hospitals in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, etc., and 
these institutions receive the stranger 
as well as officers and men in the em- 
ploy of the company. 

Likewise, there is no dearth of phar- 
macies in these countries. Some of the 
establishments are among the finest of 
their class and the stranger may pur- 
chase anything in the drug line or in 
toilet and other articles that are usu- 
ally found in first-class pharmacies. 

In traveling over the American 
tropics the problem of obtaining pure 
drinking water is at times difficult and 
expensive. In certain towns and cities 
the heavy rains for nearly half of the 
years are the means of providing some 
of the water for domestic purposes. 


In most cities one finds mineral 
waters from the United States, Ger- 
many, France and other countries avail- 
able at the cost of from twenty-five to 
fiftv cents per bottle. As a bottle fills 
less than two ordinary glasses, it can 
be seen that the quenching of tropical 
thirst is expensive when foreign water 
is to be enjoyed. 

As the average traveler does not en- 
Joy such safeguard facilities, it is often 
necessary to resort to bottled waters. 

Tea drinking, where water is sup- 
posed to be boiled before the tea is 
brewed, a popular beverage in America, 
Europe and the Far East, has not yet 
become general in the hot countries of 
the Americas. 

A 


Coffee consumption, however, is enor- 
mous, and when the milk has been 
boiled before mixing with the coffee 
extract (extract is largely used), and 
beverage is usually regarded as a safe 
one. 

Boiled water to dilute coffee extract, 
instead of milk (which is not always 
available ), has been used by the writer 
in small towns and in other places 
when the purity of the ordinary water 
supply is questioned. 

Hotels of cities and towns of the 
Middle Americas are of all classes and 
conditions. 

Perhaps the best ones, outside of the 
fine establishments in Mexico City, 
Cuba, Jamaica and Panama, respec- 
tively, are the two new structures in 
Guatemala City. Both buildings are 
provided with modern conveniences, 
such as up-to-date plumbing, tub and 
shower baths, lobbies, writing and 
reading rooms. 

Many of the sleeping rooms, how- 
ever, are inside, facing small courts. 
These rooms possess no windows, but 
sufficient air is supposed to enter 
through the lattice doors. The adjoin- 
ing bathrooms have little ventilation, 
although equipped with other neces- 
sities. 

A 

Outside rooms of the second and 
third floors of these hotels have at least 
two doors, one opposite the other. If 
one is occupying a second story room, 
the balcony door, of course, may be left 
open at night. 

There are certain features of tropical 
hotels that appeal to the traveler. 
These are the tiled floors, high ceilings, 
balconies to second floor rooms which 
happen to open on the outside or street 
fronts. 

Foods at the best establishments are 
usually of good quality. Soups, poul- 
try, fish, potatoes, rice, bread, fruits, 
melons, are fair and often excellent. 
Beef, pork, lamb or mutton is usually 
too freshly slaughtered to suit the taste 
of the average tourist from abroad. 
But a wise selection from the bill of 
fare will provide sufficient food to sat- 
isfy most people. 


Mroney’s Worth in Home Upkeep 


Savings Effected by Trained Housewives 
By HAZEL E. THOMPSON 


Supervisor of Vocational Home Making, State of Kansas 


the home is critical in this day 
of rapid industrial change. 

New labor-saving devices, new food 
products, new forms of entertainment 
claim a share of the income. Any 
steps that the homemaker can take to 
make a dollar “do the work of two” 
will materially ease the financial strain 
in the home. 

The average homemaker goes into 
the home with little organized training 
for her work as manager. She may 
have had some unorganized training in 
her mother’s home, or she may have 
had a course in home economics in 
high school; but the majority of 
women have had no specialized train- 
ing to meet the economic problems in 
the homes of today. 

The homemaker’s duties are many 
and varied. In homes of moderate in- 
come—and they are im the great ma- 
jority—she does all of the work, in- 
cluding laundry, cleaning, sewing, 
cooking and accounting. She acts as 
nursemaid, cares for the sick and pro- 
vides for the social life of her family. 

Many types of classes have been or- 
ganized by various agencies to help 
this unskilled worker carry on her task 
successfully. The vocational home 
making classes, organized under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, have aided women 
in solving home problems. 

Many new food products are found 
in our markets. Advertisements paint 
their virtues in glowing terms. New 
discoveries are made in the field of 
nutrition. 

It is confusing to the women who 
have not been trained to discriminate 
between the good and the poor product. 
Even the woman college trained in 
home economics has difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition. 


Tt: ECONOMIC situation facing 


In the foods and nutrition classes a 
well-trained teacher guides the home- 
maker in planning well-balanced meals. 
Marketing problems are considered and 
the women learn how to buy food eco- 
nomically, what foods will give the 
most food value for the least cost and 
how to select fresh fruits, vegetables 
and meats. 

She learns how to prepare appetizing 
dishes from the less expensive cuts of 
meat and how to vary menus without 
adding to the cost of the meal. 

In clothing courses the selection of 
household fabrics as we'l as selection 
of clothing is studied. With a well- 
grounded knowledge of fabrics and 
values, women are not likely to be 
tempted to buy low-grape products at 
a bargain sale. 

Making over used garments has been 
carried on in many classes. This is a 
real economic saving, and in many 
cases has provided garments at low 
cost When it would have been impos- 
sible to provide new garments. 

Care and repair of clothing not only 
saves in dollars and cents but also 
lengthens the life of the garment. 

Courses in furniture refinishing have 
made it possible for homes to have 
some prized family heirloom beautifully 
refinished when they could not afford 
to have it done by an expert. Or it has 
helped many a housewife to refinish a 
breakfast set or other pieces of furni- 
ture. 

Such small economies practiced from 
day to day will permit a savings ac- 
count to grow. These savings may be 
turned into other channels—a savings 
account for future needs; or a fund to 
promote the cultural life of the family. 
It may allow music lessons for the chil- 
dren, more magazines or books for the 
family, or a fund for entertainment of 
guests within the home. 
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Automotive Industry—Page 9 (Col. 1) 

Banking—Page 1 (Col. 2, 4); Page 11 
(Col. 3, 4). 

Books-Publications — Page 8 (Col. -3, 
7 


SO 


). 
a 1 (Col. 5); Page 6 (Col. 
Pe 
Communications—Page 8 (Col. 5). 
Congress—Page 1 (Col. 1, 3); Page 2 
Page 3 (Col. 2, 4); Page 4 (Col. 
6); Page 8 (Col. 1, 3,5); Page 9 
(Col. 5); Page 10 (Col. 7). 
Construction—Page 2 (Col. 1). 
Copyright—Page 1 (Col. 1); Page 3 
(Col. 1). 
Court Decisions—Page 2 (Col. 5); 
Page 7. 
Customs—Page 4 (Col. 1); Page 5 
(Col. 7); Page 7 (Col. 4). 
Current Law—Page 7 (Col. 2). 
Distribution—Page 1 (Col. 1, 2, 4. 5); 
Page 6 (Col. 1, 2); Page 12 (Col. 
3) 


Education—Page 1 (Col. 6); Page 3 
(Col. 3, 5); Page 12 (Col. }). 

Federal Finance—Page 2 (Col. 2, 3); 
Page 3 (Col. 3); Page 8 (Col. 5); 
Page 9 (Col. 5); Page 11 (Col. 4). 

Federal Tax Decisions and Digest— 
Page 9 (Col. 3). 

Foreign Affairs — Page 1 (Col. 3); 
Page 2 (Col. 4). 

Foreign Trade—Page 1 (Col. 4); Page 
2 (Col. 3); Page 4 (Col. 1); Page 
5 (Col. 1); Page 6 (Col. 2); Page 
11 (Col. 2). 

Highways—Page 1 (Col. 4); Page 2 
(Col. 1); Page 12 (Col. 5). 
Inland Waterways—Page 10 (Col. 7). 

Insurance—Page 8 (Col. 1, 2). 

Labor—Page 1 (Col. 5); Page 4 (Col. 
6); Page 6 (Col. 7); Page 12 
Col. 5). 
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Law—Page 2 ‘(Col. 5, 7); Page 3 CCol. 
5); Page 7. 

Law Enforcerrent—Page 1 (Col. 2); 
Page 2 (Col. 1,7); Page 8 CCol. 1, 
2); Page 9 (Col. 5); Page 10 
(Col. 6); Page 11 (Col. 5). 

Manufactures—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 
2 (Col. 6): Page 4 (Col. 1); Page 
5 (Col. 1, 5); Page 6 (Col. 2). 

Mines and Minerals—Page 4 (Col. 4). 


.National Defense—Page | (Col. 3, 4); 


Page 2 (Col. 4, 7); Page 4 CCol. 
2). 

Patents—Page 7 (Col. 1, 2, 7). 

Petroleum Industry—Page 10 (Col. 
5); Page 11 (Col. 5). 

Postal Service —Page 8 (Col. 5). 

Production—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 4 
(Col. 4); Page 5 (Col. 1,5); Page 
6 (Col. 2). 

Public Health—Page 2 (Col. 4); Page 
3 (Col. 4); Page 12 (Col. 1). 

Public Lands—Page 2 (Col. 2). 

Public Utilities—Page 10 (Col. 2). 

Radio—Page 2 (Col. 3); Page 3 CCol. 
3); Page 10 (Col. 4, 5, 6). 

Railroads—Page 2, Col. 4); Page 10 
(Col, 1, 3, 4): Page 11 (Col. 2). 

Shipping—Vage 1 (Col. 4); Page 2 
(Col. 3, 7). 

Social Welfare — Page 1 (Col. 6); 
Page 4 (Col. 2); Page 12 CCol. 
1). 

State Taxation—Page 9. 

Tarif—Page 1 (Col. 6). 

Taxation—Page 9. 

Topical Survey—Page 8 (Col. 5)-~ 

Trade Marks—Page 7 (Col. 1). 

Trade Practices — Page 1 (Col. 1 
Page 6 (Col. 1); Page 10 (Col. 5 

Transportation—Page 12 (Col. 1). 

Workmen's Compensation— Page 12 
(Col. 5). 

Veterans—Page 2 (Col. 2, 3). 
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Getting Views of Buyers 


on What Are Good or Bad Potatoes 


> > Research 


into 


Qualities Affecting Market 


Prices Made as Preliminary to Grading Maine Products 


By CHARLES M. WHITE 


Chief, Division of Markets, Department of Agricultere, State of Maine 


HE POTATO CROP of Maine last 
year represented a value of over 
fifty-seven million dollars. It has 

consistently led all other farm products 
for several years in point of value. 

Maine sells the most of her crop on a 
delivered basis. It is perfectly natural, 
then, for everything to move smoothly 
when there is an upward trend in 
prices. When prices are falling, it is 
equally good business for receivers to 
reject shipments, particularly when the 
stock fails to grade United States No. 
One. 

Shipping point inspection was started 
nine years ago aS a service to shippers 
in putting their business on a more 
stable basis. This has grown slowly. 
Practically all handlers agree that to 
market the entire crop according to 
well-established grades would be a real 


_ forward step in popularizing Maine po- 


tatoes with the consuming public. 

But the argument is persistently be- 
ing put up: How can the shipper buy 
from the farmer and sell to the dis- 
tributor on a graded basis when his 
competitor is paying the same price for 
what is practically field-run stock? 

This has been a hard argument to 
answer. We had no carefully collected 
figures with which to determine whether 
the argument was sound or not. 


Hence, when the Maine development 
commission offered to finance a study 
of the relation, of quality to price of 
Maine potatoes, the department of agri- 
culture, the college of agriculture, the 
extension service and the New England 
research council were only too glad to 
cooperate in every possible way to make 
the study productive «f actual results. 

Under the direction of the New Eng- 
land research council the study was 
carried on in the Boston, New York and 
a few of the smaller markets in Massa- 
chusetts. An experienced inspector 
from the shipping point inspection 
service in Maine made the actual ob- 
servations in the markets, carefully 
measuring the extent of various de- 
fects, the cleanliness and brightness of 
the stock along with other factors 
which have proven more or less impor- 
tant. 

The averages and premiums paid for 
the different qualitie in both Boston 
and New York proved to be much the 
same. The figures used will be taken 
from the Boston observations. 


The last season has brought more 
complaints to the inspection service 
about bruises and cuts than ever be- 
fore, particularly against the superficial 
ones Which in many cases have been 
followed by. fusorima. Our impression 
was that the price would decrease in 
proportion to the increase in the 
amount of bruises and cuts. : 

But such did not seem to be indi- 
cated by the study. An increase in the 
amount of bruises from one per cent to 
five per cent only reduced the price 
eleven cents per hundredweight, while 
an increase from five per cent to 
twenty per cent reduced the price 
seventy-four cents. Increases in the 
amount of bruises beyond this figure 
made comparatively little difference in 
the price. 

This would seem to show that when 
the stock passes a certain point of in- 


- 


feriority it acquires a more or less fixed 
value. 

The presence of two per cent scab 
reduced the price twelve cents per hun- 
dredweight. Lots with ten per cent to 
thirty per cent scab dropped the value 
ninety-five cents further. 


An increase in misshapen tubers 
from two per cent to five per cent re- 
duced the price only three cents per 
hundredweight. Increasing this _per- 
centage to ten per cent brought a fifty- 
four-cent reduction. 

Prices indicate a decided preference 
for medium to large potatoes; that is, 
tubers running from two and one-fourth 
inches in diameter up to fourteen and 
seventeen ounces. Any considerable 
percentage of a lot of potatoes whose 
size approached the minimum size limit 
of one and three-fourths inches was 
not looked upon with favor. One/New 
York lot with forty per cent to fifty per 
cent of the tubers running one and 
three-fourths inches to two and one- 
fourth inches received a ninety cents 
per hundredweight cut in price. 


The shape preference is for a flat. 
cylindrical type of tuber with a de- 
cided price premium as the proportion 
of these tubers in a lot increases. 

Color is closely tied up with the 
cleanliness of the potatoes and gives 
thirty-four cents per hundredweight 
pang in price from the bright to dull 
ots. 

Other factors, such as growth cracks, 
second growth, freezing injury. soft 
and dry rots and sunburn, all had a 
depressing effect on prices, as might 
be expected. 

Thus far the study seems to reveal 
that factors whichimost affect prices 
are those which injure either the ap- 
pearance or usability of the potatoes. 
It should be noted that the figures 
given are based on straight averages. 

It is more or less impractical to se- 
cure lots in which only one defect was 
present. Thus while a lot might have 
ten per cent bruises there might also 
be a considerable percentage of scab. 


Another notable feature of the study 
is that price premiums and discounts 
are reflected back to the shipper. Just 
how much actually touches the pro- 
ducer is an unanswered question. 

The study in the markets leads to the 
further questions: 


In what stage of the marketing 
process do the mechanical injuries oc- 
cur? 

What proportion of these injuries 
can be eliminated without too great 
cost increase ? 

The Maine development commission 
has made sufficient funds available for 
studying the particular steps in the 
harvesting process where injuries could 
occur. This will show some of the 
practices which cause the greatest 
amount of cuts and bruises. 

With this information it will be pos- 
sible for the extension service and 
other agencies to put on an educational 
program to reduce the proportion of 
preventable injuries and defects. 

Thus will practical questions be an- 
swered in such a way as to bring in- 
creasing financial returns and stability 
to the industry. 
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Governor Reed Reviews Progress of State Pro- 
gram to Develop Communications as Substitute, 


for Deficient System of Local Roads 


By CLYDE M. REED 


Governor, State of Kansas 


elected governor, I would work out 

a program that would connect 
every county seat in Kansas with the 
State system, so that every county 
would have access to a connected road- 
way that would take them to where 
they wanted to go and let them come 
back to their home county without fear 
of rain, snow or mud. 

When I became governor—and the 
road amendment had been adopted—l 
sent for the engineers and told them to 
work out their plans along this line. 
They worked many weeks, and then 
showed that it would require the con- 
struction and surfacing of 2,095 miles 
of roadway to complete this program. 

We were shut off from any direct tax 
money for roads by the amendment. 
All we had was Federal aid and the 
gasoline taxes and motor car license 
fees. 


] TOLD the people of Kansas that, if 


a 

In order to complete this program in 
two years we had to have more money. 
So one cent a gallon was added to the 
gasoline tax, this extra penny a gallon 
expiring by law July 1, 1931. 

We were able to complete 1,606 miles 
of this program during the first year. 
Of course, it is understood that some 
of the work had been put under way 
previously to the State taking charge; 
but it was completed. And enough new 
work was put under contract and com- 
pleted to finish two-thirds of our pro- 
gram for the two years. 

Instead of waiting until next April 
to complete the program we hope to 
have it completed by December 1, the 
close of the construction season, so that 
the roads will be ready to use during 
the Winter. 

By December 1, every county in Kan- 
sas will be connected with every other 
county by a surfaced highway. Where 
it has been possible we hawe made these 
connections on the most direct routes 
to serve the greatest number of people 
in the most direct way possible. 

In a few instances it will be neces- 
sary for a few people to travel in a 
slightly roundabout way to use a sur- 
faced highway to get from one county 
to the other. But these instances will 
be very few and will be corrected as 
rapidly as possible. 

For the purpose of administering the 
highway laws the legislature created 
six districts, and required that each di- 
vision have a commissioner who was 
directed to look after the roads in each 
section. There are three districts along 
the north side and three along the south 
side of the State. se 


The two districts, comprising approx- 
imately the eastern third of the State, 
contain the largest population and the 
largest valuations. The two districts 
that comprise the central section and 
the two districts in the western part of 
the State are the largest in area but 
the smallest in population and in valua- 
tion. Highway improvement has been 
fairly apportioned between all districts 
and good progress is being made in all 
sections of the State. 

In the last two months we have added 
completed highway mileage so that the 
total completed up to the payments of 
June 1 was over 1,700 miles. And on 
top of that during fourteen months we 
have reconstructed 844 miles of roads 
that had been built under the county 
system but were found to be inadequate 


or were allowed to go to pieces and 
had to be rebuilt when the State took 
charge. 

From the day the constitutional 
amendment to give the State control of 
the roads was adopted until the follow- 
ing April, when it took actual control, 
there was wasteful neglect of our 
roads. Some counties refused to main- 
tain the roads already built during the 
five months interim. 

That period was in the Winter, the 
most severe period for the roads. The 
result was that we had to spend $741,- 
082 in rebuilding the roads in this 
State which had been neglected and al- 
lowed to go te pieces during these 
months. 

During the Spring months of this 
year the highway commission has au- 
thorized the construction of 504 miles 
of grading and culverts and the plac- 
ing of sand, gravel or chats upon 595 
miles of highways. The construction 
of 69 miles of pavement has been au- 
thorized as the year program. Addi- 
tional work will be authorized to the 
limit of our finances. 

This paving allotment is all in con- 
necting links. When the jobs are com- 
pleted, about December 1, we will have 
one continuous ribbon of pavement 
from the State line, 280 miles west to 
Salina, and another continuous pave- 
ment from Kansas City, Kans., south to 
the Oklahoma line. 

During the first year of State con- 
trol we completed 240 bridges and 
there have been 40 additional bridges 
authorized for construction this year. 

A 


When the 
adopted there 


amendment was 
were, besides county 
commissioners and county engineers, 
80 consulting engineers and resident 
enginéers; 315 mechanics and 1,220 in- 
spectors, instrument men and section 
men emploved by the various counties. 
At that time there were 52 full-time 
employes in the State highway commis- 
sion. . 

That is a total of 1,672 persons on 
the pay rolls of the counties under the 
county system of road construction. At 
the present time there are 1,379 paid 
employes of the highway commission. 

As many of the county employes as 
were useful to the highway program 
were taken over by the highway com- 
mission. But we could not find reom 
for several hundred of these county 
workers, many of whom held their jobs 
not because they were useful or neces- 
sary, but because of political pull and 
preference. 


Our maximum forces are employed 
during the Summer months, the con- 
struction season. During the Winter 
months there is a material reduction. 

There never has been more than 
1,379 persons employed by the State for 
the work it is doing in Kansas. The 
number is slightly less at times during 
the season but that is the maximum 
under our present program. 

Our forces are not completely 
manned. We do not have the standard 
crews that are required in other States. 
Bue we are adequately manned for our 
present program and that program will 
be carried out as outlined. 

There has been no extravagance or 
wastefulness or useless employes, or 
unnecessary equipment purchased or 
unusual expenses incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the new highway law. 


road 





PU xpediting Compensation Claims 


Ohio Corrects Administration Delays 
By MYERS Y. COOPER 


Governor, 


, | SHERE HAS BEEN much complaint 
as to the slow methods employed 
in making adjustment with in- 

jured workers or those suffering from 

occupational diseases. 


This is a comparatively new State 
function and a most important one. 
Ohio is deeply interested in her more 
than 1,500,000 workers, not only that 
government shall lend every influence 
toward stabilizing economic conditions, 
thus insuring prosperity for all, but ex- 
tend protection for them in the hour of 
misfortune, 

The law provides that, in the case of 
injury or death of those suffering from 
occupational disease, there shall be 
compensation provided for personal 
and family requirements. 

Jan.,1, 1929, saw the work of the de- 
partment of industrial relations far in 
arrears. Great dissatisfaction was 
evinced from every section of the 
State, owing to inability to get decisions 
on claims at the time the employe was 
injured and needed the money; inabil- 
ity to obtain prompt remittances after 
awards had beewmade; inability to ob- 
tain approval of bills that had been ren- 
dered. 

It required 26 days from the date a 
claim was filed to get a check for com- 
pensation in the hands of the injured 


State of Ohio 


workman, even if the claim was not 
«ontested. We have reduced this time 
to 13 days, or just one-half. 

At this rate, if a claim is filed 
prompty following injury and the claim 
is not contested, a check now reaches 
the injured worker’s hands on the 
earliest permissible date, since the in- 
jured worker is not entitled to any com- 
pensation during the first seven days 
of disability. 

The number of claims have increased 
17 per cent. The department is now 
sending out 1,000 to 1,500 checks an- 
nually. Of course, vastly more people 
are affected by these checks than the 
one person to whom the check is made 
payable. 

The time required for investigation 
of disputed claims has been reduced. 
There were more than 1,200 such claims 
out for investigation at the beginning 
of my administration. On the first of 
March, 1930, there were only 427 
claims, and a large percentage of these 
had only been pending from a week to 
10 days. 

Not only were the claims of injured 
workmen not handled promptly, but we 
found laxity in the auditing of payrolls 
submitted by employers. In hundreds 
of cases, these payrolls had not been 
audited for periods of from seven to 
eight years. 
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